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x x x THEN TRY THIS 


PROVEN EASY SYSTEM ON YOUR HAIR 
eo o Helps Prevent Brittle Ends From Breaking Off! 


HERE IS THRILLING NEW HOPE for millions who want their 
dry,lusterless, unruly, brittle and breaking off hair more lovely 
e.. longer. The Juelene SYSTEM has helped men and women all 
over the nation to find new happiness and confidence in more 
beautiful, healthy appearing hair. Yes, hair may get longer— 
the scalp and hair condition being otherwise normal — if the 
breaking-off process of dry, brittle ends can be retarded. 
That’s why Juelene is such a natural way to help your hair gain 
its normal beauty. This wonderful SYSTEM helps relieve hair 
dryness that is caused by lack of natural oils. It helps soften 
harsh, brittle ends, thus giving your hair a chance to get longer 
once the breaking-off and the splitting ends have been curbed. 
If your hair is dry, rough and hard to keep neat, try the easy 
Juelene SYSTEM for just 7 days. See if Juelene’s tendency to 
soften harsh, difficult-to-manage hair can help yours tobecome 
softer, silkier, more lustrous than ithas been before—in just one 
short week! You may win compliments from both men and 
‘women who admire and envy your hair inits new lovely beauty. 


Thrilling Results or 
MONEY BACK IN FULL? 


That's all we ask youtodo. Justmakethe 
convincing Juelene test for7 days and see 
for yourself if your brittle, splitting hair 
can be softened,made more sparkling and 
lovely. Your mirrorwill tell you the thrill- 
ing results and so will your friends! If you 
aren’t absolutely amazed with the glistening 
sheen ... if you aren't delighted with the ease 
in which you can manage your hair, we will re- 
fund every cent of yourmoney. What could be 
fairer? This proves to you how excellent we 
think the results will be! So don’t wait. Mait 
the coupon right now. And like thousands of 
others you may find new beauty, be rightfully 
proud of your hair. You run no risk use 
you have absolute guarantee of delightful 
Tesults or your money back. Send for it now! 


T AIL 7-DAY TRIAL NOW I 


KKK M COUPON 


‘we you do want kag hair, mail the coupon today, Then test Suelene and 
notice the remarkable difference in the appearance of your hair — lustrous 
‘and well-dressed. See how nicely it lies in place, how easily it combs. With 
‘our positive tee You can’t lose, and have everything in your favor to 
gain. So make this effort now. Send the Introductory Coupon immediately 


JUEL.CO., 1930 Irving Park Road, Dept..c625, Chicago 13, Il. 
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Wa MAKE THIS EASY - 


7-DAY TEST... 
FULLY GUARANTEED: 


LONGER HAIR 
Dresses Better 
In Latest Styles 


WUawelous Help 


FOR DRY, BRITTLE HAIR 


Dry hair is not only hard to manage but a continual source 
of embarrassment. Why'be ashamed of unlovely hair when 
it may be so easy to make it beautiful, sparkling with new 
healthy looke, lovely luster. A women’s hair is one of the 
first things noticed by men — sleek, shining, glamorously 
long hair is always alluring. And men, too, attract admir- 
ing attention when their hair lies smooth, thick and neat, 
Try Juelene. See how much more beautiful your hair may 
be insuch a short time, after the dry hair conditjon has been 
relieved. Actually make your hair your ‘‘crowning glory’’! 
This introductory offer gives you an oppo chance to 
pve to yourself that you, too, may have sparkling... 

nger hair! Be convinced !— Send for your Juelene NOW. 


Make This 7-Day Test 
eos SEND NO MONEY? 


JUST MAIL THE CONVENIENT INTRODUCTORY COUPON! 
Upon arrival of Juelene pay Postman $1.00 plus postage. Or if you 
prefer, send a remittance with youryorder—we will pay the poste 
age. Then test Juelene. Notice how much more silky and soft your 
hair may be in just seven short days, So take advantage of this 
INTRODUCTORY, GET - ACQUAINTED -OFFER today— NOW, 
and know at last the happiness of possessing really lovelier hair. 


INTRODUCTORY COUPON... 


! JUEL COMPANY, Dept. 6625, 
1930 Irving Park Road, Chicago 23, it. 


Yes, I want easy-to-manage, longer hair. I will try the 
JUELENE SYSTEM for 7 days. If my mirror doesn’t show 
satisfactory results, I will ask for my money back, 

OI am enclosing $1.00 
(Send C.O.D. plus postage 
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AMAZING NEW 


PROVIDE s ht 


‘SICKNESS BENEFITS! 


Policy pays for loss of time due 
to sickness; a- regular monthly 
ittcome: fornas long as 3 
months; up “to. 


10000 


"40000 
LL 


SICKNESS, ACCIDENT 
and MATERNITY 


“ACCIDENT BENEFITS! 


Policy pays for accident’ dis 
abilityrat`ratė up:to $100) per 
month; for às looga as 24 
mon aths. or à 


ACCUMULATED CASH! 


Policy-pays for accidental lors 
of lite; limb sight-up: to 
$4,000; -accumulated:to.) E.t 


Policy pays “hospitalization benefits? 
for sickness, accident or maternity, in- 
cluding hospital room at rate of $5.00 
per day, operating room, anaesthesia, 
drugs, dressings, laboratory, X-ray, ov $ 
goa tent and other services, even ambue 
nce service. Total hospital benefits as 


Specified to over......5e0055 sis sab 050.00 


The SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
493V | fase OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


THIS PROTECTION 
FOR JUST 


+f mow MONTH 


CASH BENEFITS 2/6! 
ENOUGH To Be WORTHWHILE! 


FREE 10°D 


a TALIZATION PLAN | 
$05) ame | 


CASH for Almost Every Emergency! 


Now, added millions can afford all-around insurance protection. Here 
ås a combination SICKNESS, ACCIDENT & HOSPITALIZATION 
policy for just a dollar a month that pays in strict accordance with its 
provisions for ANY and ALL accidents, ALL the common sicknesses, 
even .non-confining illness and minor injuries, It pays disability 
benefits from the very first day. NO waiting period! NO this is not the 

usual “limited” policy. It’s an extra-liberal policy that provides quicle 
cash to replace lost income, pay doctor and hospital bills, for medicines: 
‘and other pressing demands for cash that invariably come, whem 
sickness or accident strikes. 


POLICY ISSUED By Mail AT BIG SAVINGS! 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION? 


Ages 15 to 69. Actual policy sent by maìf for 10 Days 
Free Examination. NO cost! NO obligation! NO ———— 
éalesman will call! See this policy and judge for your- 
self. It’s the protection you need and should havé at 
a price you can afford. Just mail coupon below! But 
do it today. Tomorrow might be too late! 


AY INSPECT ON COUPON § 


Se os my om os ws es Lc 


tte SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


93-V Service Life Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


SEND without cost or obligation your extra-liberal 
“Gold Seal’’ $1-A-MONTH Policy for 10 Days’ Free 
Inspection. 


ADDRESS, .ccccrscccccnccccccocssesecAGEoocece 
CITY. ccccvencccderecvecsccccscerseot Al Eveveece 
BENEFICIARY.» oeeesesee 


See eeeeeerrseseeee® 
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Volume II Number 


POWERFUL BOOK LENGTH NOVEL 


(First Magazine Publication) 
THE CIRCLE W ....-ccceeseceecee By Cliff Campbell 10 


This was Matador Range, where a man either rode for Hank Davis, or for Dave 
Elwood’s Circle W, It seemed as simple as that, on the surface; Davis’ might 
against the sickly Elwood. But Matt Carlin found that Hank Davis was a fair 
man underneath, and Elwood wasn't the innocent underdog he seemed — after 
Carlin had bought into the Circle W! 


: SHORT STORIES 
BUZZARDS IN THE SKY...........By Charles Bailey 85 


One thing was certain; the loot these two killers had was too much for either of 
them to be content with an honest even-split! 
THAT HELLTOWN KILLER ...... By Gunnison Steele 87 


Nick Quinn was a snake with but one fear in his stony heart—legless snakes! 


CARTRIDGES FOR JUDGE STEEL.....By T. W. Ford 90 


There was a surprise awaiting Custis Steel when he rode out to avenge what he 
thought to be a miscarriage of justice that had been forced on him! 


Robert W. Lowndes, Editor 


HE EERE EEE EEEE ERR 
REAL WESTERN published every other month by COLUMBIA PUBLICATIONS, INC., 1 Appleton Street, 
Holyoke, Mass, Editorial and executive offices at 241 Church St., New York 13, N. Y. “The Circle W” 
copyright 1045 by Phoenix Press. Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at Holyoke, Mass. 
For advertising rates, write to Double Action Group, 241 Church St., New York 13, N. Y. Yearly sub- 
soription 75e, single copy lic. Manuscripts must be accompanied by self-addressed stamped envelope 
submitted at author's risk, Printed in the U. S. A. 
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| Will Show You How to 


Learn RADIO 


arts to build Radio Circuits; f 
hem; see how they work; learng 
how to y 


You 

then test 
how to design’ special circuits; 
locate and repair circuit dele 


I send_you Soldering Equipment and Early in my course I show you how to 
Radio Parts; show you how to do Radio build this N.R.I. Tester with parts I send, 
soldering; how to mount and connect It soon helps you fix neighborhood Radios 
„ Radio parts; give you practical experience. and earn EXTRA money in spare time. 


Building this A. M. Signal Generator 
gives you more valuable experience. It 


goe get Pae to build this Vacuum Tube 


You 1 build this Superheterodyne Receiver 
Power ck; make changes which give 


which brings in focal and distant sta- 
a ae ience with packs of many kinds; provides Tepe en pyara neon S signals for ene gives you more ex rience to 
Q correct power pack troubles, many tests and experiments. elp you wo success in Radio, 


KNOW RADIO -ix Succede- 
i Will Train You at Home- SAMPLE LESSON FREE 


Send coupon for FREE Sample Les- 
son, “Getting Acquainted with Re- 
ceiver Servicing,” and FREE 64-page 
book, “Win Rich Rewards in Radio.’’ 
See how N.R.I. trains you at home. 
Read how you practice building, test- 
ing, repairing RADIOS with SIX BIG 
KITS ef Radio parts I send you. 


Future for Trained Men is Bright 


greater opportunities when Television 
and Electronics are available to the 
public! 
Many Beginners Soon Make $5, 
$10 a Week EXTRA In Spare Time 
The day you enroll I start sending 


EXTRA MONEY JOB SHEETS to 
help you make EXTRA money fixing 


MAIL COUPON for sample lesson and 
64-page book FREED: It’s packed 
with facts about opportunities for 
you. Read about my Course, Read 
letters from men I trained, telling 
what they are doing, earning. MAIL 
COUPON in envelope or paste on 
penny postal. J. E. Smith, President, 
Dept. 6BA2, National Radio Institute, 
Pioneer Home Study Radio School, 


Radios in spare time while learning. Washington 9, Ð. C, 
OUR 3ist YEAR OF TRAINING MEN FOR SUCCESS IN RADIO 


Good for Both-FREE. 


in Radio, Television, Electronics 


The Radio Repair business is boom- 
ing NOW. Fixing Radios pays good 
money as a spare time or full time 
business. Trained Radio Technicians 
also find wide-open opportunities in 


Police, Aviation, Marine Radio, in 

Broadocastin Radio Manufacturing, z 

Public it ai work, ete. Think of ue. ears SMITI Aca Lh A ‘ea 
4 jationa $ ns ute, S! gton e Ce 

the boom coming now that new Mail me FREE, your sample lesson and 64- 


page book. (No salesman will call, Please 


Radios can be made! Think of even 
write plainly.) 


My Course Includes Training In Name cevescessevesrecccsscccrascoscss MEO severe 
Address 


PURER OHO EH HOTT RTH EERO EE SOH ETE EEEEEE® 


OY cence State ..........4DR 
@lease include Post Office Zone Number) 


OP OTP AM OH OSS @ OS SSE Beane a 


TELEVISION-ELECTRONICS 


a CM ATT I 


GET SIRONG! 
MUSCLES oF SEEL 
+ 


FG = 


| 
| 


Get strong! Mould a powerful all-around body lined 
With steel-like muscles. Boast of sinewy arms .. . 
a crushing grip ...a mighty chest . . . a powerful 
back and legs that spell ENDURANCE. Yes... 
just 15 MINUTES A DAY with this PROGRESSIVE 
COMBINATION will quickly do the trick. Get this 
6-way home gym, NOW... . start building tomor- 
row’s muscles TODAY. Get Herculean strength easily 
at home in spare time with this newly invented 
chest pull and bar bell combination. 


A Six-Way Progressive 
Muscle Building Set 


This outfit is rightly named a 6-Way Progressive Muscle Building 
Set . . . includes practically all the advantages of a gym in 
Es home and in your spare time. In quick time, you will be 
andling the 5 super-power live rubber cables. The Bar-Bell hooks 
up permits you to do all kinds of Bar-Bell workouts. There are 
expertly prepared pictures and printed instructions to show you 
just what to do. All of the following are included: 


With your order, we 
include a pair of Pat- 
ented Foot Stirrups... 
important for foot and 


log development. 
Permits intensive 
č w to 

velop mighty torso 
«+. ALSO... while 


they last, o eey ot 
“HOW TO FIGHT.” 
Shows shortcuts to art 
of self-defense direct 
from champions. 


1. Bar-Bel! Equipment for powerful muscles in every part 
of the body. 

2. The 5-Cable Progressive Chest Bullder for building e 
mighty chest and mighty arms, 

3. Patented Foot Stirrups and Muscle Co-ordinator for come 
plete body building. 

4. Rowing machine for back and legs. 

5. Grip of Steel for wrist and hand muscles, 


-> 6. Wall Pull for shoulders, 


BA) ALL MADE WITH U. S. GOVERNMENT 
x RELEASED SURPLUS AIRPLANE CORD. 


ustable to strength requirements, Also included is a 
sapiat illustrated course of instructions. 


10 Days FREE Trial 


Order the “WHITELY GYM"... use 
it for 10 days .. . see huw it 
develops you. -. if not satis- 
fled, return it and your 
$8.98 will be refunded. 


POWER Dept. 1 
Send No Money 500 East 134th Street, New York 34, N. Y. 
Send the *'WHITELY GYM" af once.and inctude 


my 2 free gifts | 


Sign your name to 
coupon, Mail to us 
today. Pay in ac- 
cordance with in- 
structions in coupon. 
Act now because sup- 


O Enclosed find $1.00 deposit, § wm pay 
postman balance of $7.08 plus postage. 


o 
Jt ty understood if 


fund my 58.98. 

(SERVICEMEN NOTE: Borry, but shipments cap 
only be made in U.S.A. either C.O.D. or pre» 
paid. Kuling wilt not permit ahipments to 
v.P.0. or A.P.O. Canadian shipments’ accepted 


ply is limited. cash with order ta American funds). a f] 
MUSCLE POWER CO. AME. goo cee cease ed ecmeceuremtscracsecs i 
Dopt. 360! 

B00 East 134th Street ADDRESS, ..psnccPocerenesresncencesevece 
Now York 54, N. Y. COTW. wee ee sesso ZONE. . . STATE. wee 
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THOUSANDS of MEN NOW 
Appear Feel Look 
SLIMMER BETTER YOUNGER 


JA with Commander 
The Amazing NEW Abdominal Supporter 


Yes, instantly you, too, can begin to feel ALIVE ... ON TOP OF THE WORLD by 
Joining the Parade of Men who are marching up the highway of happier living with the 
COMMANDER, the amazing new Men’s abdominal supporter. 

GET “IN SHAPE” INSTANTLY AND ENJOY A HAPPY STREAMLINED APPEARANCE 
The COMMANDER presents the exclusively designed “INTERLOCKING HANDS” 
principle for extra double support where you need it most. It flattens the burdensome 
sagging “‘corporation’’ and restores to the body the zestful invigorating fooling that 
comes with firm, sure ‘‘bay window’ control. Order this new belt today and begin 

enjoying the pleasure of feeling ‘‘in shape’’ at once. 

BREATHE EASIER—TAKE WEIGHT OFF TIRED FEET 
The helpful uplifting EXTRA SUPPORTING power of the COMMANDER firmly sup- 
ports abdominal sag. The instant you pull om the belt you breathe easier... your 
wind is longer . . . you feol better! 
YOUR BACK Is BRACED—YOUR CLOTHES FIT BETTER—YOU APPEAR ‘ALL 
The COMMANDER braces your figure . , . you look and feel slimmer .. . yon cae 
fit you better. Your friends will notice the improvement immediately. 
Th b t i barca ype ta Is Gan ab MODERN! 

o absence of gouging steel ribs, dangling buckles and bothersom 

a joy. COMMANDER has a real man’s jock type pouch, IT GIVES GUNOING ait 
PROTECTION. Try this amazing new belt with full confidence... and at our risk, 
SEND FOR IT NOW! 


*THE SECRET OF THE 
"INTERLOCKING HANDS" 


Only COMMANDER contains this NEW 
principle. A porous non-stretch material i9 
built into the Special stretch body of the 
COMMANDER . .. in the outline of two 
interlocking hands for EXTRA DOUBLD 
SUPPORT where you need it most, NO 
BUCKLES, LAGES OR STRAPS, 


MAKE THIS TEST œ 
WITH YOUR OWN HANDS 
AND FEEL WHAT WE MEAN 


Commander Wearers all over America Say— 


“y re you wilt be “Enclosed find order for an- it on the first thing in the 
pleased to know that tt ie by pe Other belt. I wouldn't pe E Kmorming. Enclosed ~ is my 
far the best and most practical pa IR , £0 check for another. ee 
supporter I have ever had. I Dr. G. C. 8. St. Paul, Minn. 
have been pleased to show it St. Charles, Til. “I recommend the Commander 
to several of my friends and 4¢ “Received the Commander efor what it is made for. It 
they are likewise impressed ™ about a week ago. To say that "sure nas been a great help to 
with it. You shall probably 1 am well, pleased i ee a ee e Aa to thank you for 
wou = ai one. mM: 
hear from some of them inthe Ton see that it fills a long felt it has helped me more than 


future,’* want, wing the needed sup- » anything I have ever tried.” 
> Dr. A. M. 8. gra ne a most comfortab eK = P. N. ea 
Standish, Mich, feeling. I never miss putting Fort Knox, Ky. 


Above are just a few of the many unsolicited testimonials for the @ommander 
that we receive regularly. Originals of these and others are on file. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY—USE THIS COUPON 
ga 


EE 
INTRODUCTORY TEN DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


EWARD GREEN CO., DEPT. L-452 
113 W. 57TH ST., NEW YORK, 19, N. Y. 


m 
a ES 
Send me the “COMMANDER” for ten days Free Trial. ¥ will pay postman the 
a 
= 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL 
SEND NO MONEY 
Wear COMMANDER 

ten days FREE. If it ONLY 
fails to do all we say, $ 

send it back and the 

purchase price will be = 


promptly refunded. SIZES 28 to 47 
SPECIAL LARGE SIZES 48 fo 60, $3.98 


special price of $2.98 plus postage. If not satisfied after wearing it ten days. 
wir may return it and the purchase price will be promptly refunded. 


Elmy waist measur, ....cs....sossooo. so My belghe Dessssseroeo conven 
(Send string the size of waist if measuring tape is not available.) 


NAME .sssssssosessosososo 
ADDRESS ..sssssssssesosssoooposessessssssossssoesesessesoseresss 


CITY....essseseceposoeoscessososseesesesse STATE. .esoesocesasoes 


Check here if you enclose $2.98 with this order and we will pay postageii 
charges. The same refi ‘fer holds, 
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© 1941 W. G. Co, 


"A Picture Album of America's 
Greatest President — A Visit 
through its pages will bring, as 
nothing else can, a sense of His 
Full Life and Many Accomplish- 
ments!" 


A Partial Listing of CONTENTS— 
of the People and Events Which 
Are Shown in These History- 
Recording Photographs! 


Franklin D. Roosevelt as child - as boy = 
at Harvard University - his marriage to 
Eleanor Roosevelt - as Secretary of Navy -= 
as Governor of New York - in his various 
campaigns for office - as President - during 
his succeeding three terms. 

Efforts to prevent war - preparations for 
the war - Pearl Harbor war events and per- 
sonalities. Momentous Conferences at Casa- 
blanca - Teheran - Yalta * Peace-fianning 
for a New World, 

1933, bottom of the Great Depression -= 
New Deal Policies - Social Legislation - 


N.R.A. - Banking Act - Wagner Unemploy- 
ment Bill - T.V.A. Bill - C.C.C. act - Rela- 
tions with Russia - San Francisco Confer- 
ence - etc, 

PERSONALITIES THAT ARE IN THESE 
PAGES:—Alfred E. Smith, Herbert Hoover, 


Skike kick kik kkk Ka 


A Treasury of 
PHOTOGRAPHS & WRITINGS 
of F. D. ROOSEVELT 


By means of more than 200 illustrations 
and a connecting thread of text, this . 
book pictures the life and work of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, from his birth 
to his untimely death. There are numer- 
ous interesting and memory-evoking 
photographs of himself, family, friends 
and associates in personal and public 
life, with special emphasis on the event- 
ful presidential years. Also includes a 
highly significant group of maps, show- 
ing the course of World War Il. There is 
a special section which contains the out- 
standing speeches, acts and papers of 
his Administrations. It is an album of 
endless and tremendous fascination. 


Mail Your Order Today. Money Back if not Satis- 
fied. F. D. ROOSEVELT is with the ages, but his 
name and work will live on. Send for a copy of 
this ROOSEVELT ALBUM, a wonderful memento 
of this wonderful man. The price is àl 
only $1.25 (or C.O.D. plus postage). = 

If, for any reason not satisfied, your 25 
money back. Mail the coupon now = 
for your copy, 


CETERAN Hack ee ee 


Henry wergedtnas. IAT Ge Welase ak i M. L. SALES CO., Dept. R-2, 
P i 4 ,. Jam á 
ces, Perkins, ane Ramsay” MacDonald, 166 Leonard St., New York 13, N. Y. 
a Fie a oi ADIn Gamer, 1 Please send me a copy of THE ROOSEVELT ALBUM. If 
Winston Churchill, Molotov, Stalin, Stetti- "not completely satisfied, I can return book and get my 
Giraud, Eden, King Farouk, Harry Hopkins, ~ money back. 
nius, Marshall, King, MacArthur, DeGaulle, i 
Eisenhower, - and President H. Truman - - ( ) I enclose $1.25, book will be sent postage paid. 
and many, many others. a () Send book C.O.D. for $1.25 plus postage and C.O.D. 
OVER 200 PHOTOGRAPHS : 
128 PAGES — 812x11 INCHES w Name csseseoos TETTTIEX TSE h esvtccnpeseo vas 
a 
a 
Address .sccosvere essesoovess oc eveccvccevevcsee 
A “ £ a ee ee .. .... 
M. L. SALES CO. “ie York is, N Ye ere a 
ii MG ceccoss Ooo e re eeeeseceesceces ato a | 


ENJOY GREATER OPPORTUNITIES... 


for GOOD PAY ard a. 


VETERANS! 


DeForest’s offers you Residential 
or Home Study G. I. Training. 


Getint RADIO E 
ELECTRONICS È 


THROUGH BEFORESTI 
i ESTS A-B- 
TRAINING & EMPLOYMENT sate 


PREPARE AT HOME IN SPARE TIME . 
or IN OUR CHICAGO LABORATORIES ` 


8 Radio and Electronics — and all the many 
applications and opportunities ef each, are 
‘wide open to trained men! If you are even 
slightly mechanically minded .. . if you 
can follow clear, easy-to-understand in- 


Good Pay, Bright Future Industry—in 
your SPARE TIME AT HOME, or right 
here in OUR MODERN CHICAGO LABO- 
RATORIES! When you complete our 
training you'll be fully qualified for a 
geed-pay job in the Radio-Electron- 
ics Industry—or to start a business 
of. your own. Mail coupon TO- 
DAY for FREE information! 


@ MOVIES MAKE LEARNING 
FASTER—EASIER 


An exclusive DeForest’s home 
radio training advantage is 
“‘Learn-by-Seeing’”” MOVIES. 
You use a genuine DeVry Motion 
Picture Projector and Specially 
Prepared Training Vilms to help 
you master important Radio 
Fundamentals FASTER-EASIER 


© ACTUAL “SHOP EXPERIENCE” 
FROM 133 PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS 


You “Learn-by-Doing” by making 183 fas- 
cinating experiments with 8 Big Kits of 
Radio Parts and Assemblies. You build 
modern Radio Receiving Circuits, Electric 
Eye Devices, an Aviation Band Circuit, 
Publie Address System, Wireless Micro- 
phone, and scores of other interesting, prac- 
tical Radio-Electronic Devices. DeForest’s 
valuable “Block System” permits easy and 
quick rearrangement of parts and circuits, 
with no unnecessary, time-consuming me- 


(} “syNcRO-GRAPHIC” LESSON 


TEXTS SPEED PROGRESS 


Another exclusive DeForest’s advantage is 
the “Syncro-Graphic” feature of the 90 Les- 
son Texts, prepared under the personal 
supervision of Dr. Lee DeForest, the “Father 
of Radio.” Makes progress speedier because 
all lesson diagrams and charts are printed 
en sheets that fold out—keeping illustrations 
constantly synchronized to text. Eliminates 
confusion from frequent flipping of pages to 
refer back or abead te illustrations men- 


++ right in your own homel chanical work required. 


YOU GET EFFECTIVE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


When you complete DeForest’s Training you get the help of De 
Forest's Effective Employment Service which has placed so many 
imen in good-pay jobs with the industry’s leading manufacturers . . . 
an extra service available to you regardless of where you live, re- 
@ardless of when you want to use it—without added cost! 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 


Mail the coupon today for the big book “ Victory for You!” and 
the Equipment Folder See how you can 
make your start towards a good-pay job and 
a bright future in the vast billion-dollar Radio- 
Electrenics Industry. Or if interested in 
DeForest’s RESIDENTIAL TRAINING 
in the modern CHICAGO LABORATOR- 
TES shown at left, write for special details. 


EST’S 


TRAINING; INC, 


CHICAGO 14; ILLINOIS 


tioned in text. 


ST'S TRAINING tNCLUDESINSTRUC- 
MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIP: 
MENT; FM RADIO AND TELEVISION Sia 


i E. B. DeVry, President 
ı DeFOREST’S TRAINING, INC. 

' 2535-41 North Ashland Avenue, Dept. DA- 

: Chicago 14, Illinois, U.S.A. C2 
| Please send me your “VICTORY FOR YOU!” 
ı BOOK and EQUIPMENT FOLDER 

' 


| NGM eS re ee 
k Address. 


State. 


one. 
If a veteran of World War ma 
i check here. 


City. 
O H under 16, check bere for specia) 
information. 


THE CIRCLE W 


First Magazine 
Publication 
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At first glance, the set-up in Mat- 
ador looked simple enough. Hank 
Davis’ spread was trying to crowd 
out the run-down Circle W. And 
Matt Carlin found himself siding 
‘with young Dave Elwood. Then 
he began to realize that things 
were not as they seemed at all.. 
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CHAPTER I 


ATT CARLIN was going 
down the main street when 
the man spoke from the 


doorway of the saloon. He said, “Just 
a minute, fella. Just stand there and 
forget you own a gun. We don’t need 
an Elwood gunman moving in on 
this.” 

Matt Carlin halted. He stood there, 
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looking at the stranger, and he read 
him for what he was: a man who had 
seen a lot. of country and who had 
seen some through gunsmoke. Matt 
was tall and quiet, but the unrest was 
inside. Here it was again—he was 
just going toward the Matador Bar 
for a drink, and suddenly he was 
shoulder to shoulder again with 
trouble. 

Matt said, “You got me wrong, fel- 
low.” 

The narrowed eyes were sharp. 
“There’s only two class of men on 
this Matador range, fellow,” the low 


Matt Carlin’s fist was quicker than 
the man's rising gun. 


voice said. “Them that’s for the Bar 
Y and old man Davis, and them that’s 
with the Elwood Circle W. And you 
don’t work for the Bar Y, because 
I’m on their payroll and I know every 
man.” 

“There’s 
Carlin. 

“Yes, there’s trouble. But you knew 
that already. Just stand there and 
wait for a while, and don’t reach for 
that gun.” 

Matt Carlin felt a great weariness, 
and mingled with this were the first 
faint stirrings of anger. He held this, 


trouble?” asked Matt 
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though, storing it inside of him, but 
he wondered how long he would hold 
it. He let his eyes wander up the 
main street, this faint anger still in 
him, and he saw the young fellow 
who was just about ready to step 
into the buckboard, there in front of 
the Mercantile. 

The stage is set, he thought. The 
kid has a gun on him, and probably 
he can use it, but the other fellow’ll 
be faster, and he'll kill the kid. From 
what I gather, the kid’s name will be 
Elwood, because this ranny just ac- 
cused me of being an Elwood rider. 
That means that a Davis man will be 
stepping in seon, and then there will 
be gunsmoke. . . The pattern was old, 
and he had seen it before. Too many 
times, he realized. 

The swinging doors of the Matador 
Bar, across the street from the buck- 
board, came open then and two men 
came out, and Matt Carlin saw that 
the killer brand was on them. One 
stood in the doorway and the other 
came out on the street. This man 
said, “Dave Elwood, I want to talk to 
you.” 


E FIRST step, thought Matt 
Carlin, The first step toward 
murder, This fitted into the pattern, 
too, and it fitted well. The youth 
didn’t have a chance; Matt Carlin 
knew this, and he found it bothering 
him. This feeling was vague and re- 
mote; he should not have had it, but 
it was in him just the same. 

Dave Elwood ‘turned, his hand on 
his holstered Colt. He was about 
twenty, Carlin saw, and he was a lit- 
tle pale, as though he had been out 
of the sun for some time. Matt Carlin 
saw him move back against the hind 
wheel of the buckboard and settle his 
back against this. 

“What do you want, Lew Case?” 

“Youve made fight talk against 
me,” said Case. “Now back it up, El- 
wood, or crawl out of town with 
your belly dragging!” 

Dave Elwood looked at Lew Case. 
The other man—the one who stood 
in the doorway—had pulled back 
against the pillar, and he was watch- 
ing carefully. Then he took his eyes 
from the pair and Matt Carlin saw 


he was looking at him and at the 
man who had spoken to Matt. 

“I got this one under control, 
Davis,” said the one beside Matt. 

This Davis was big, broad and 
heavy, and his jowls were thick. Matt 
almost felt the imprint of his eyes, 
and he felt the arrogance and power 
of their owner. Matt would have let 
the thing ride for what it was, but 
then Davis smiled a little, and Matt 
knew then he could not be neutral. 
For it was the smile that did it. It 
showed disregard and. disrespect and 
contempt—and that drove Matt Car- 
lin into action. 

“Murder,” he said quiétly. “Murder 
out there on the street, under that 
hot sun. This range deals in murder, 
I take it?” 

“Watch yourself,” warned the man. 

Matt moved then, even as he had 
moved before, in similar situations. 
The pattern was old, therefore, and 
he executed it perfectly. He did not 
draw his gun. Bat Masterson and Tom 
Smith, to cite but two, had proven 
that the fist is faster than the gun, 
and Matt thought idly he would 
prove the old axiom again, even as 
these two old towntamers had proved 
it twenty years before. He brought 
his right fist in fast, twisting his 
tall body as he moved, and he put his 
weight behind his knuckles. The man 
had his gun coming up, and then he 
saw the fist coming. For a moment, 
then, he found himself undecided 
whether to finish his draw or to 
throw up an arm for protection. He 
decided to do both, but the moment 
had passed, and the moment had been 
long enough for Matt Carlin. 

He hit and he hit hard. The man 
went back against the building, and 
Matt Carlin came ahead, hitting four 
times. The man’s eyes were not clear, 
and he flung out a right hand, taking 
that hand from his gun and letting it 
fall. He tried to go down, sliding 
with bent knees, but each time Matt 
hit him and brought him up, until 
Matt stepped back and let him fall. 

Somebody said, “Hey, there’s a 
fight down there! A stranger and 
Len Ducom, and Ducom’s down, I 
tell you!” 
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ATT CARLIN took Ducom’s 

gun and threw it out into the 
street. The man lay on his side, his 
lips showing a touch of red, and 
he was unconscious. Matt turned 
and looked out on the street. This un- 
expected aside had breken the drama 
out there on the street and Lew Case 
had lost the feel of the act. People 
were moving across the boardwalk 
and coming toward Matt Carlin; Lew 
Case looked up a: Davis, who lifted 
his shoulders and pulled back his 
head. Case turned and went to Davis 
and they both went to Matt Carlin. 

Davis asked, “What’s up here,. fel- 
low?” 

“This man aimed to throw a gun 
on me,” said Matt Carlin. “He had no 
cause to do that. I’m just a stranger 
passing through.” 

Davis nodded. He said, “He must 
have got you wrong, fellow. Prob- 
ably figured you wor@ed for the El- 
wood spread. You don’t work there, 
then?” 

“No man’s my boss,” said Matt. 

Davis said, “I see,” and settled 
back. Lew Case was too quiet, and 
Matt Carlin glanced at him. Case’s 
eyes were steady. Matt lifted his 
glance and looked at young Elwood, 
who had climbed up into his buck- 
board and pulled a rifle across his lap 
as he sat there. Matt felt the keen 
edge of impatience tug at him, he 
felt the silence and quietness of Lew 
Case and he knew the man was dan- 
gerous. He. brought the thing to a 
point suddenly. He said, “You'd bet- 
ter get this man off the street, 
Davis.” 

Davis said, “Help Ducom into the 
Matador, Case.” Case lifted the 
man, who was coming to, and another 
Davis man got on Ducom’s left side; 
they crossed the street with Ducom 
stumbling between them. Davis said, 
“Tl see you again, fellow. What 
did you say your name was?” 

“I didn’t say,” said Matt. 

Davis was walking away. He 
turned and halted, and Matt saw that 
this man was strong, that his strength 
was as tough as steel. 
“You're getting off on the wrong 
boot, fellow.” 

“Just leave me alone,” said Matt. 


Davis said, 


Davis said then, “I’d like to see 
you later.” 

“You won’t if I see you first.” 

Davis said, “All right,” crossed the 
street and entered the Matador. Matt 
glanced at him and felt that unrest 
again. Somebody in the crowd said, 
“You made a dangerous enemy, fel- 
low, and I’d walk easy in this town 
of Matador.” 


ATT CARLIN said, “Thanks,” 
and he said it dryly. Then he 
added, “But I won’t be here long, 
just riding through.” He felt tired 
and a little sick and his knuckles hurt 
him. The old days had pulled up 
strongly and quickly on him and he 
did not want them; this was no place 
to stay and he knew he would leave 
just as soon as he had eaten and had 
a drink of beer. By that time his 
sorrel would have felt the effect of 
hay and oats ir the livery, and by 
morning he could be over the rim- 
rock and on a new stretch of land. 
Then Matador would have only a 
faint memory of him and he would 
have almost forgotten the town and 
this incident. 
“Ducom’s gun is out there on the 
street,” he said. “Somebody should 


. pick it up; he might need it some 


time.” 

A townsman walked out and got 
the gun and Matt Carlin turned to- 
ward the sign that hung over a small 
log building down the street. He had 
lost some of his hunger; the trouble 
had caused that. Funny thing about 
trouble—when it came it pushed 
everything else away, even a man’s 
physical needs. He had felt that be- 
fore, too, and so he pushed it from 
his mind. 

Dave Elwood said, “Stranger, I 
want to thank you.” 

Matt Carlin said, without stopping, 
“Don’t thank me, fellow. Thank 
Ducom. If it hadn’t been for him 
and his arrogance, Pd never have 
made that move. And thank Davis, 
too. He thinks any man will sell for 
money, I guess.” He had seen that in 
Davis’ glance. 

“Wait a minute,” said Elwood. “I 
want to talk to you.” 
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Matt Carlin stopped. “What have 
we got to talk about, Elwood?” 

“T could use a man like you on my 
ranch, The pay is one hundred dol- 
lars and—” He halted suddenly. 

“And cartridges,” finished Matt 
Carlin. “You don’t intend to hire a 
cowhand, Elwood; you’re hoping to 
hire a gunman. No, thanks.” 

Elwood’s thin face showed genuine 
regret. “Think it over; I'll be in town 
for an hour yet.” 

“Don’t go gunning for Davis or 
Case,” said Matt Carlin. “They'll 
kill you.” He turned and walked 
away. He thought, I’ve said too 
damned much. If the button wants 
to get killed that’s his business. To 
hell with the whole thing; I’ve seen 
enough of this to last me five life- 
times. The street was calm; dust lay 
quietly in place, the sun sharp and 
bright on it. You followed that trail 
and they put you away from the sun 
and you didn’t see it again; it 
wouldn’t make a bit of difference 
then whether the sun was warm and 
smooth or if there were rain and 
mist. He remembered the old Chi- 
mayo buck in New. Mexico and how 
he had sat day after day outside his 
hogan in the sun. Matt had asked 
him why he liked the sun so much 
and the old man had said that for a 
long time to come he would be out 
of the sun. He remembered that 
clearly. Too clearly, perhaps. 

“You ride for the C Bar C?” the 
old buck had asked brokenly as he 
looked at Matt Carlin’s guns. “You 
have guns for the big ranch, huh?” 

“I guess you'd call it that.” 

The toothless gums had parted ina 
smile. “Maybe then they put you 
away from the sun before they do 
me, huh?” 

“Maybe so,” Matt had agreed. 

“You fool,” said the buck. 
ly ATT STOPPED in the door- 

way of the restaurant. From 
inside came the conglomerate smells 
of spice and ginger and the clean 
taste of steak and coffee. The sun 


was still bright out there, and it was. 


warm and good. He took a stool and 
slowly read the menu. He toyed with 
the silverware and liked its cool 


touch. He ordered, rolled a cigarette 
and waited. 

The Greek cook doubled as waiter. 
He put down the steak and spuds and 
said, “They’re aiming to gun down 
young Dave Elwood.” He was silent 
for a while, his wide forehead show- 
ing a scowl. “The kid needs help. 
His old man is dead—been dead about 
two years, I guess—and the fellow 
has a tough row—” 


“Why tell me?” asked Matt coldly. 


The Greek was puzzled. “You took 
up his fight.” 

Matt cut his steak. He held the 
fork in front of his mouth and looked 
up at the Greek. “An accident, 
brother, and nothing more. Ducom 
jumped me and I rile easy. Ducom 
knews that now. As for Dave El- 
wood, he can win, lose or draw. PH 
be over the hill, and the one beyond 
that. You understand?” 


“All right,” said the Greek. 
get it.” 

The Greek wiped the counter with 
his towel. Matt cut his steak and ate 
wordlessly. He was the only cus- 
tomer because of the hour. When he 
was almost through another customer 
entered, and he lifted his head and 
looked at her. She was about twenty- 
one or two, he reckoned, and what 
struck him first was her hair. He 
tried to find - color for it, and final- 
ly decided it was bright bronze. Her 
Stetsen hung across her back, the 
chin-strap against her throat, and the 
bright bronze hair glistened under 


“For- 


the light. She was pretty, too, he 
saw, but not beautiful. Probably 
some rancher’s daughter. She wore 


a loose silk blouse that did its best 
to hide her breasts, and her riding 
skirt was of finest unborn calfskin. 


Matt felt the imprint of her presence, 
and held it as he returned to his 
meal. 

The Greek said, “Hello, Miss 
Joyce.” 


é 


‘Hello, George.” Her voice, Matt 
Carlin decided, fitted her person- 
ality: it was a trifle deep and husty, 
and held the lure of healthy young 
womanhood. “I’ll take some iced tea, 
and that is all. Oh, maybe a cookie or 
twe.” 


“Ride in with your father?” 

“Yes.” 

The Greek shuffled into the 
kitchen and the doors swung closed 
behind him. There was a short 
silence and then the girl said, “I’m 
Joyce Davis, Mister. Hank Davis is 
my father. I’m sorry for what hap- 
pened out there on the street.” 


ATT CARLIN looked at her. 
Her eyes were blue and they 
held strength, a hint of Hank Davis’ 
strength. He felt the pull of her 
presence, as any healthy man would 
have, and he thought nothing of it. 

He said, “I’m just riding through.” 

“That’s a good idea,” she said. 

Matt’s glance was sharper now. 
“Why?” 

She shrugged. He found himself 
liking the gesture. It fitted her. 
“You couldn’t sign up as a Davis 
hand after beating up Len Ducom. 
That would mean you would have to 
go over to Dave Elwood.” 

“No middle path?” asked Matt. 

“Not on Matador range,” said 
Joyce Davis. “You're either for or 
against Hank Davis in this country. 
There’s no in between.” 

Matt asked suddenly, “Where do 
you stand?” He felt the silence grow 
up and take form and taste and sub- 
stance. She was looking down on the 
counter top, tracing some pattern 
there on the smooth wood, and Matt 
. found himself glancing at her finger. 
Her hands were’small but yet they 
had a certain strength. Then the fin- 
ger stopped and he cast his glance 
upward again and her face was the 
same as before. There had been some- 
thing there when she had looked 
down, but that was gone now. What 
had it been? 

“Ym my father’s daughter,” she 
said, and that was enough. 

Matt nodded and continued eating. 
The Greek came with the iced tea, 
and Joyce Davis drank it slowly, but 
even at that she finished before Matt. 
When she left Matt glanced at her 
once, liking the looks of her pretty 
back, ani then he leaned back and 
slowly rplled a cigarette. 

“Good food well cooked,” he said. 
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“Been a long, long time since I had 
a meal that good.” 

The Greek smiled. He had a 
homely, lopsided smile which ap- 
pr strangely sharp on his broad, 

omely face. “Thanks, Mister.” 

Matt stroked his match to life 
against his chaps and touched his 
Durham. When he got the cigarette 
drawing, he laid a dollar on the coun- 
ter. “That cover the damages?” 

“Jus right,” said the Greek. 

Matt turned on the stool, one boot 
dropping to the floor preparatory to 
leaving, and the door opened and 
three men—Hank Davis, Lew Case 
and Len Ducom—came in. Matt 
stayed that way, the cigarette smoke 
idly twisting up, and he watched the 
three through it, something small and 
tight along his spine. Ducom looked 
at him, but he said nothing as he took 
a stool. Hank Davis was the first to 
speak. 

“They tell me you’ve bought a half 
interest in Dave Elwood’s Circle W,” 
the cowman said. “Is that true, fel- 
low?” 

“What would I do with a cow out- 
fit?” asked Matt quietly. “Especially 
one that’s set in the middle of hell 
with powder smoke ready to run 
across it?” He twisted his cigarette, 
let it fall at his feet and he didn’t 
raise his hands again; he left them 
with the fingers spread out across his 
thighs and handy to his guns. Hank 
Davis saw this and read the gesture 
rightly. His eyes went small and 
tight and he seemed heavy with in- 
decision. But when he spoke his 
voice was level and unhurried. 

“You better ride out of Matador 
town, fellow, or one of us will have 
to kill you. That is, unless you hire 
out to my ranch and sling a gun for 
me.” 

Matt asked, 
Davis?” 


“Is that a threat, 


AVIS WAS watching him very 

closely. His eyes, Matt saw, 
were without feeling; they looked 
ead, they looked lifeless. Matt 
looked at Lew Case, and saw that 
Case had grown dangerously quiet. 
Len Ducom pushed a little to one 
side, standing to the right of Davis, 
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and Matt saw the hate that lay in his 
small eyes. 

Davis said, “That’s what it is, fel- 
low!” 

Matt began thinking then, allowing 
his thoughts to run ahead; building 
and tearing apart the minutes, the 
seconds. But Davis did not know 
this, and he took it for uncertainty. 
for the beginning of fear. And there- 
in he made his error. For Matt Car- 
lin was thinking, There’s no use try- 
ing to run away from it; it catches 
up with you, and if you move on, 
sooner or later it overtakes you.... 
Maybe the best thing to do is stay 
and fight it and defeat the men and 
the guns against you, and maybe by 
making war you can find peace..... 
Yes, that must be it—there must have 
to be war before a man could find 
peace and the way he wanted to live 
his life. 

He asked, “So young Elwood 
would like to sell part of his spread, 
huh?” He did not wait for an answer. 
He got to his feet and went out the 
door and they stood watching him 
go toward the buckboard, there be- 
fore the Mercantile. He went in and 
he saw Dave Elwood at the hardware 
counter buying a latigo strap. 

Elwocd turned and said, “Why, 
hello! I thought you’d left town by 
now.” 

“They tell me you aim to sell part 
of your outfit,” said Matt Carlin. 
“Td like to look the place over; I’ve 
got a few thousand dollars I might 
invest in it. Why do you want to 
sell it?” 

“Tve been sick,” said Elwood soft- 
ly. “It’s just too much to handle 
alone—that is, for a man in my physi- 
cal condition. But, by gosh, I can’t 
understand you—you claimed you 
were just riding on and you wouldn’t 
take a job from me. Why, what hap- 
pened, anyway?” 

“Interest,” said Matt Carlin. 
“Curiosity. Blame it all on that. 
Good as anything, ain’t it, Elwood?” 

Elwood was mystified and his thin 
face showed it. “I guess it is,” he 
said. “Well, I’m leaving for the 
ranch right away. Tie him behind 
the buckboard and ride on the seat 
with me and I’ll show you the coun- 


try and my range. I think me and 
you would get along all right.” 

“T'll get my horse,” said Matt. 

The short rest had helped the sor- 
rel, and Matt watered him again at 
the town trough. He waiked up the 
street toward the buckboard, leading 
the sorrel. There was something in- 
side of him, and he wondered if it 
were just the ironical, twisted thing 
called fate and nothing more. Then 
he lost this thought as he saw Hank 
Davis step out of the restaurant. Lew 
Case and Len Ducom came behind 
their boss, and the trio halted and 
looked at him. 

“Walking out of town?” asked 
Davis. 

“Just to Dave Elwood’s_ buck- 
board,” said Matt. “I aim to tie my 
horse behind it when we drive to 
the Elwood ranch in a few minutes. 
You see, Davis, I sorta took your 
hint. I’m looking over the Elwood 
ranch and I might buy a.half share in 
it if I like the looks of the spread.” 

Davis’ heavy face was impassive. 
Finally he said, “I see, fellow, I see.” 
But the whole thing was too sudden, 
too piled-up, for him, and Matt Carlin 
knew this. He found himself smiling 
a little. 


CHAPTER II 


HE LEVEL land lay south of 

the town of Matador. They 

drove along a thin road that 
ran its tortuous way to the south as 
it angled in and out of the chamiso 
and yuccas. The land ran out level 
like this for miles and then the foot- 
hills came out of the ground as 
though, suddenly. disgusted with 
eternal flatness, they had lifted up in 
derision and anger just to break the 
serene levelness. They lifted grad- 
ually, as though their wrath in- 
creased with distance, and finally 
their heights became tumbled, brush 
growths that had as their final cul- 
mination the high blue peaks of the 
Sangre de Madre range of mountains. 
The blood of the Mother Mary they 
were called because, if you looked 
close enough and were not too far 
away, you could see the red streaks 
of igneous boulders and sandstones 
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that turned some parts of them into 
the color of dark blood. 

Dave Elwood said, “There’s Hank 
Davis’ outfit, the Bar Y. See it, over 
yonder on that plateau? You can just 
make out the buildings, it’s that far 
away.” 

Matt Carlin followed the youth’s 
pointing finger. They were in the 
higher country and he could see the 
ranch on a mesa to the west. The dis- 
tance was about ten miles, at least, 
but the high Arizona air was clean 
and clear, and the buildings, though 
they looked small, were grouped 
around an organized plan, and not 
distorted and obscured by the heat 
waves of a lower altitude. 

“Where does his range run?” asked 
Matt. 


Again Dave Elwood’s finger 
showed him. “That’s Cottonwood 
Crick there; that’s his south 


boundary. My Circle W line runs on 
the south of Cottonwood; his Bar Y 
travels along the north. You notice 
Cottonwood disappears down on the 
flat, don’t you? Just runs into the 
sand and that’s all. No more crick. 
No, I don’t run on any of the level 
land; Hank Davis runs on it. My 
land takes up there and runs south 
and down to the border. See the sum- 
mit of the Sangres? Thats about 
where the international border runs, 
right along these peaks.” 


ATT CARLIN found himself 

asking himself, Now what are 
they fighting over then? You only 
fight over two things on the open 
range, more or less. One is grass and 
the other is water. Davis holds the 
best grass and he has plenty of good 
water in Cottonwood. Elwood holds 
the poorer, hilly range and maybe 
he’s forcing the fight. ... Maybe 1 
ought to go light and look this over 
and maybe I’m on the wrong side of 
the corral at that. Then he sent out a 
feeler and asked aloud, “So Davis 
has plenty of water, huh?” 

“Yes, he has.” 

Well, that didn’t tell him anything. 
He asked, “And plenty of grass, too, 
I see,” : 

“Yeah, he’s got good grass.” 

Matt Carlin leaned back against the 


buckboard seat and closed his eyes. 
Here, because of the altitude, the 
ground was cooling and therefore the 
air was cooler, and he felt it against 
his cheeks. He was going into 
something, and he wondered how big 
it was, and what it would come to 
end in. The rub of the leather 
cushion felt good against his back 
and he rode that way for some time, 
feeling the mounting coolness and 
the rising unrest. These fell to 
fighting in him and he let them 
struggle briefly, and then he pushed 
them down into limbo. He had the 
question on his tongue, ready to put 
it into words, and then he held it 
back, too. Hed find out what the 
fight was about later on. 

He saw a few catile that bore the 
Bar Y iron. They were a mixed-up 
bunch of Mexican and Arizona stock. 
They were duns and buckskins and 
roans—these were Mexican cattle— 
and they had long legs and plenty of 
place to put the beef if they had had 
the grass. But they hadn’t had the 
grass and were gaunt. Wide of horn, 
fleet pf foot, they ran through the 
brush like deer, their horns back and 
heads pointed out as they broke 
through chamiso and manzanita. 
Most of the cows had calves and 
Matt Carlin noticed they were good 
calves, 

“You must have some Hereford 
bulls,” he told Dave Elwood. 

“I bought a couple of good ones 
three years ago in the livestock show 
in Tucson,” said the young rancher. 
“The cows are throwing some good 
stock, too. See that two-year-old steer 
there? He’s got the bones of a Mex- 
ican cow and the meat ef a Hereford. 
They make good rustlers and feed 
light and put on the beef. Though 
how a Hereford bull, slow as he is, 
ever catches one of those native cows, 
like they can run, is more than I 
can understand.” 

“How many head do you run?” 

“Around five-six thousand, 
say.” 

Matt Carlin glanced at him 
curiously. “You don’t know for sure, 
huh?” 

“Ain’t had roundup this year yet.” 

A road-runner was traveling down 


I'd 
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he road ahead of the team. Matt 

arlin watched the bird running 
along and thought, It’s a hell of a 
cowman who doesn’t know how many 
head he’s got, and he’s worse at the 
job if he hasn’t branded his calf 
crop yet. Here it is late in July and 
those calves should be wearing the 
- Circle W iron, because if ihey don’t 
in a month or so they might be wear- 
ing somebody else’s brand, and then 
they wouldn’t be Dave Elwood’s 
stock. There was something wrong 
here, and he wondered what it was. 
Well, if things didn’t pan out right 
a man could always saddle up and 
ride over the hills, 

“When the old man was alive he 
used to take close tab on the tally,” 
said Dave Elwood. 

_ Matt added that to his stock of in- 
formation, and found the sum to be 
exactly nothing. He wondered how 
the yo man’s father had died, and 
if that death had been peaceful. Or 
is any type of death peaceful, he 
asked himself. And now, with the old 
man dead, the son wasn’t even bother- 
ing to round up and brand the spring 
calf crop. That didn’t make sense. 
When you went into ranching you 
made your money from calves, and 
if you didn’t brand them you didn’t 
stay- in the cow business very long... 

These thoughts were with Matt 
when they drove into the Circle W. 
They. came upon the ranch buildings 
suddenly, turning the flank of a long, 
sharp hill and coming on the build- 
ings strung along the base of a cliff. 
Here a canyon suddenly opened, 
shooting through the mountains, and 
lifting as it receded into space. Dave 
Elwood saw that Matt was looking at 
the canyon. 

“Brush Canyon,” explained the 
rancher, “That’s the only canyon 
that leads over the Sangre de Madre 
range into Mexico. The rest run 
in a ways and end up sharp in box 
canyons. Anybody on this Matador 
range who wants to go to Mexico has 
to go through Brush Canyon.” He 
added, “And I control the canyon.” 

“You sure could stop any rustling 
or smuggling both into this country 
and out of Mexico,” said Matt. 

Dave Elwood glanced at him 


sharply. “Yes, I sure could.” He 
was silent as they drove into the 
yard. Four hound dogs came out 
barking at them. They were big, 
shaggy brutes, and Matt saw they 
were part wolfhound. Probably kept 
them for two reasons: to catch coy- 
otes on the open range and to act as 
watch dogs. And they’d make good 
watch dogs. 


WO RIDERS stood beside the 

bunkhouse. They came forward 
as Matt and Dave Elwood stepped 
from the buggy. The old mozo, a 
gnarled, twisted, aged Mexican, led 
the team toward the barn. 

One of the men was a tall, lanky 
man with shoe-button, arrogant eyes. 
The other was a bowlegged, homely 
son of the saddle. Matt saw that each 
packed a gun, and had that gun’s hol- 
ster tied down. They were gunmen 
and they seemed out of place in view 
of Dave Elwood’s character, but 
then Matt remembered Hank Davis 
and his men and decided that El- 
wood, too, had hired some tough 
riders. Elwood introduced them to 
Matt. 

The tall man was Jack Humphries. 
Matt felt his shoe-button eyes 
against his and read the man as 
a tough hombre. The other was Mack 
Williams. 

“Jack Humphries is my foreman,” 
said Elwood. “Williams here is one 
of my riders. Matt Carlin aims to buy 
in on the Circle W if he likes the 
loeks.of the spread.” 

Humphries looked at Elwood. 
“Figured you’d got over that idea of 
selling the cattle end of the Circle 
W, Dave.” 

Elwood shrugged. “If Matt’s got 
the money to meet my price, Ill sell 
all my stock, Humphries.” 

Humphries nodded slowly. Some- 
thing seemed to run between these 
men, and that something seemed to 
disagree with Jack Humphries. Matt, 
too, was wondering a little: Elwood 
had said he’d sell alf his stock. What 
then, if he disposed of his ranch, did 
he intend to do? 

“The boys’ll show you around, 
Matt,” said Elwood. He turned to 
walk toward the house, and Jack 
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Humphries said, “Zeke was here this 
afternoon, lookin’ for you. Said he’d 
be back later, Dave.” 

Elwood stopped and turned. “What 
time was that?” 

“About two, I’d say.” 

Elwood scowled. The gesture was 
definitely out of place on his thin, 
pale face. “Zeke shouldn’t turn up 
in the daylight,” he said crossly. “No 
telling what the rangers have seen 
and where they’re hiding. One of 
them might see him. When’ll he be 
back?” 

“Tonight—some time.” 

“T’ll be up to the house.” 


LWOOD CONTINUED to the 

house. Matt untied his sorrel 
and led him into the barn. He filled 
the mow with wild mountain hay 
and filled it full, even tramping the 
hay down to get more in the place. 
Jack Humphries watched with a faint 
scowl. 

“That hay was hard to get hold of, 
Carlin. Why not turn your sorrel 
loose in the horse pasture with the 
rest of the saddle stock? He can 
graze out there just as well as eat 
hay here.” 

Matt said quietly, “When I need 
a horse, I need him handy, Hum- 
phries.” He looked at Humphries 
suddenly and saw that the dark man 
was looking at Matt’s guns, and he 
knew what Humphries was thinking. 

“Okay,” said Humphries, “okay.” 

Matt had the feeling suddenly that 
he was moving into something, and 
that it was dangerous. This spread, 
he decided aow, was no common cow 
outfit—for one thing, it didn’t even 
brand its calves, and that meant it 
didn’t make its living from cattle. 
Then how did Elwood make a go of 
things? A man needed money to foot 
a payroll, especially when some of 
the punchers were drawing gun-hand 
wages. 

Matt had a hunch he should just 
keep on riding. But now, coupled 
with this, was a strong curiosity, and 
this struggled with common logic. 
Anyway, he decided, he’d look the 
outfit over before pulling stakes. 
Dave Elwood’s conversation with 
Jack Humphries had held a heap of 


curious statements. Such as the one 
about the rangers watching this man, 
Zeke, whoever he was.... 

Matt toyed with that name, trying 
to hook it up to somebody he had 
either known or had heard about. 
But there was no tie-up in his mind, 
so he dismissed the thought. Hum- 
phries showed him an empty bunk in 
the bunkhouse. Matt tossed his duf- 
fel bag under it and stretched out 
full length, after washing at the 
pump to the back. He was tired, the 
bed felt good under him, and he 
dozed off. The clanging of the cook’s 
triangle brought him back to reality. 

Shadows were gathering across the 
land, building up as the sun went 
lower behind the Sangre de Madre 
peaks. There was a chilliness, too: 
a chilliness you always find when 
you’re high on the slopes of the 
southern mountains, in the rare thin 
atmosphere. This bit through Matt’s 
shoulder and made his skin tingle. 
When he entered the cook shack the 
Circle W hands were all seated, and 
he stood in the doorway and looked 
at them for a long moment. About ten 
riders, he saw, and again the thought 
came: How does Dave Elwood pay 
their wages when he doesn’t even 
take care to brand his crop of spring 
calves? 

“Here’s a seat,” said Elwood. 

Matt sat down beside the rancher. 
He was hungry and the meal was 
good. The Chinese cook knew his 
cooking, and Matt ate with a slow 
deliberateness, fully enjoying the 
biscuits and coffee and roast beef. He 
wondered if Dave Elwood would in- 
troduce him to the assembled riders, 
but evidently Elwood either forgot 
or did not choose to, for it was only 
after the riders had left that the 
rancher spoke to Matt. 

“Didn’t ride around this afternoon 
and look the spread, over, did you?” 

Matt smiled. “Took it easy on my 
bunk. Reckon old age will be cuttin’ 
me down still more right pronto.” He 
added, “I’ll do some riding tomor- 
row,” and got up. “I’ll pour this cup, 
cook.” 


LWOOD GOT to his feet and 


said, “IIl see you in the morn- 
ing then,” and went outside. Matt and 
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the cook, a short Chinaman with a 
long queue, were alone in the cook 
shack. Matt poured his coffee slowly. 

“Fellow around this outfit named 
Zeke?” he asked. 


“No know,” said the cook. He 
shrugged his skinny shoulders. “Me 
no know nothin’. By hell, all god- 
dam it, China boy don’t know nothin’, 
All hell, all goddam it, China boy 
don’t want to know nothin’. China 
boy jus’ cook, by hell.” 

Matt smiled. “What’s your name?” 


“Boys call me By Hell. Good 
name. Me like ’im!” 

Matt finished his coffee, listening 
to By Hell scrape pans and talk 
under his breath. The talk was a 
mixture of Apache, Chinese and 
American, Matt decided. The whole 
thing was a jargon, running together 
and without meaning, and he pushed 
back his chair and went outside. The 
dusk had gathered and become the 
first darkness of night; lights from 
the bunkhouse and the house lay like 
rectangular sheets of flame across the 
cooling earth. He went to the bunk- 
house and stood in the doorway for a 
while. Some of the hands were on 
their bunks, reading from tattered 
magazines or fixing personal gear, 
and four of them were playing cards 
on one bed. Matt counted them and 
saw only eight, and he wondered 
where the others were. Then he 
understood: they were probably out 
on guard, somewhere along the trail 
that led to Brush Canyon. Matt went 
outside. 


E FELT uneasy, unsatisfied. 
Why he did not know; he 
probed into himself, trying to find 
the answer. He had no need to stay 
there, and if things didn’t look right 
—if the range and water weren’t what 
they would have to be to run cattle— 
he’d saddle up and head west, and see 
what was doing over around Yuma. 
He walked to the corral and leaned 
against the bars and looked inside. 
Three horses were in the enclosure. 
He watched them with a studied in- 
difference, as though unmindful of 
their existence. They were wild 
broncs evidently waiting for the 
bronc-peeler to turn them into sad- 


dlestock, and they were shy of man 
and his smells. 

One of them minced up toward 
Matt, walking lightly and suspicious- 
ly, and Matt remained still and quiet 
against the corral. The horse snorted 
softly, its curiosity aroused, and still 
Matt did not move. The horse did 
not quite understand this; the men 
he had met before had chased him 
and caught him, and each time one of 
those men had hurt him. But this 
man made no move toward him. The 
horse nosed along the corral bar, 
sniffing at Matts forearm. Matt 
shifted slightly. 

The bronc stiffened and stepped 
back, alert suddenly. Then he was 
quiet for some time, the other horses 
watching him with pricked-up ears. 
When Matt did not move toward him, 
he pushed his nose forward again. 
This time he nuzzled against Matt’s 
hand and Matt rubbed the soft nose 
with his fingers. The horse liked it 
and Matt cradled his nose in his 
hand. 

The other broncs, wondering what 
the attraction was, crowded in a little 
bit, but fear kept them at a distance. 
Then they all wheeled suddenly and 
loped acros the corral. Matt won- 
dered what had caused their sudden 
fear. He looked behind him. 

A person was coming toward him, 
coming out of a small cabin to the 
west of the ranch house. Matt had 
noticed that cabin before, had seen 
the clean curtains on its clean win- 
dows, and wondered who lived there. 
Now he saw it was a girl. She was 
short, he saw; not any over five feet, 
if that tall. She wore a print house- 
dress and her dark hair hung across 
her thin shoulders. 

She said, “Hello.” 

Matt took off his Stetson. “Howdy, 
ma’am,” he said. 

The girl looked through the corral 
bars. “You were making friends with 
the horses,” she said, “and they 
seemed to like it. I noticed one of 
them came up to you. Horses like 
you, don’t they?” 

“Maybe that’s because I treat them 
good,” said Matt. He was studying 
her, noticing the dim lights play 
across the sheen of her dark hair, and 
suddenly he found himself thinking 
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of another girl, only this girl had 
bronze hair and was harder and had a 
brittle surface. 


ATT said, “I’m Matt Carlin. I 

was drifting through and then 
I met Dave Elwood. I thought På 
look the place over and I might buy 
in on it.” : 

“You'd buy into trouble,” she told 
him. 

Matt looked at her. 
say that?” 

“Because Dave Elwood is my 
brother,” she said quietly, “and I 
know Dave Elwood. He’s dying on 
his feet, and he should be in his grave. 
You noticed it, I suppose. That low, 
deep cough and those bright spots on 
his cheekbones.” 

“Your name?” asked Matt. 

“Marjie.” 

Matt roiled a cigarette. He was 
stony quiet. Then. he said, “You own 
half of this ranch, then, I suppose, 
Marjie?” 

She smiled. “Yes, I do.” 

“Then if I did buy in, I’d have your 
permission, too?” 

She had her right hand on the cor- 
ral bar. Now she brought her left 
up and put it beside her right, and 
Matt looked at her fingers. Her 
hands were short and chubby, and 
had no rings on them. He wondered 
why he thought of looking there for 
a ring... .But a girl like this didn’t 
stay on the marriage market very 
long. ; 

“You have my permission,” she 
said. “Any damn fool that would 
want to buy into gunsmoke—” She 
stopped suddenly. He saw her hands 
tremble a little. Then she let them 
drop to her side. “Pardoname, senor,” 
she said in soft Spanish, the liquid 
notes fitting her tongue and per- 


“Why do you 


sonality. ‘I hope I see you again— 
before you gg? Will you grant me 
that?” 


Matt wondered why she asked that. 
“Maybe I won’t go, though.” 

“I think you will, Matt.” She 
turned and went toward the cabin. 
Matt leaned against the corral, his 
eyes on her as she walked away, and 
he thought again of Joyce Davis, and 
how straight she had walked down 


there in Matador. Marjie Elwood 
went inside and closed the door, and 
soon he saw the lamplight show in 
the windows of her cabin. 

The bronc had come back, and he 
was nuzzling Matt’s sleeve. Matt 
stroked his nose, but his thoughts 
were not on the animal. They were 
running and jamming up; he was roll- 
ing them over and trying to find 
something there; he was wondering 
what this was all about. There was 
danger here and danger rode the 
night air, and yet he didn’t know 
what that danger was, and what con- 
stituted it. He looked up at the 
Sangre de Madres, limned against the 
darkening sky, as though to seek 
some knowledge from the crags. But 
they were as usual—heavy and tired 
and without thought, and without 
eyes and voice to tell of the countless 
times and countless men they had 
looked down upon during lazy, sleep- 
less centuries, ... 

He went to his bunk and to sleep. 


CHAPTER III 


clear and a meadow lark sang 
on the lower 
reaches. Matt ate lazily and went 
outside. Riders were coming in and 
riding out, and some of them were in 
the bunkhouse, stripping down be- 
fore going to bed. That meant there 
had been a night guard out. 

He saw no sign of Marjie.* The 
blinds, though, were up in her cabin, 
and smoke lifted slowly through the 
chimney. He went to the barn, sad- 
dled his sorrel and was watering the 
animal at the trough when the man 
rode in. 

He was short, squat, swarthy. A 
Mexican, Matt saw, and one of the 
tough ones; he carried two guns and 
a knife was stuck in his belt. His 
horse was leg-weary and marked by 
sweat and Matt saw he had been rid- 
den all night. 

“A donde esta Dave Elwood?” he 


4 MORNING was bright and 


somewhere 


asked. He put the request into 
broken English. “Where ees Dave 
Elwood?” 


“Up at the house, I believe.” 
The Mexican looked at him 
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through bloodshot eyes. “You new 
man here, no? I no see you before, 
fella.” 

“New,” said Matt. 

The Mexican rode to the house, 
left his horse at the rack and went 
inside. Matt had read the brand on 
the horse and recognized it as a Mexi- 
can brand of a great rancho south on 
the desert, a hacienda noted for its 
tough riders. He tasted of this 
thought, and it was acrid and sharp. 

The brief respite had strengthened 
the sorrel, and the gelding pulled at 
the bit. Matt rode the ridges and the 
foothills, looking for springs and 
waterholes back against the scrap of 
the Sangre de Madres. He scared a 
couple of deer from the chamiso. 
They were mule deer and big ones, 
and they galloped away on stiff 
prong-like legs. They went over a 
hogback, their tails dark and flat 
against their sleek rumps, and dis- 
appeared in a deep gully. 

There was a drift-fence cutting 
across the range at this point, and the 
enclosure must have been about forty 
some odd acres, he figured. This was 
choice range with long native grass 
and plenty of water. And he was 
somewhat surprised to see about a 
hundred head of burros grazing on 
the fenced-in grass. 

He pulled in his horse and looked 
at the burros. They were short- 
legged, ludicrous beasts, and they 
lifted long, pointed ears and looked 
at him with calm eyes. He noticed 
that most of them had ‘marks made by 
pack-saddles and a few of them were 
still coated with grime and sweat, as 
though they had not yet rolled in the 
soft sand after being unsaddled. They 
regarded him owlishly and then fell 
back to grazing. 


OW what are burros doing on 

this range? he asked himself. 
What did Dave Elwood and his riders 
have burros for, and what did they 
pack with them? He put the sorrel 
ahead, drifting down toward the 
lower reaches. 

There were quite a few cattle on 
the range, and Dave Elwood had been 
right when he had estimated his 
herds at about five thousand head. 


Lees 


But some of them were unbranded, 
and Matt wondered why no outsider 
had not branded them with his own 
iron. For it is an unwritten law on 
the range that when a calf quits suck- 
ing, if that calf is still unbranded, he 
is a maverick and belongs to the first 
man who puts a hot iron on him. 

The sun came up and chased the 
mountain chill away. The grass was 
long and thick, and there was plenty 
of water. Here along the edges of 
the foothills, the pine and aspen and 
fir grew straight and in thick mottes. 
He came down a slant and reined in 
beside the small creek that tumbled 
noisily out of the recks and the gully 
that ran deep into the foothills of the 
Sangre de Madres. 

He leaned back hard against his 
cantle, the sorrel breathing heavily 
under him. Here would be an ideal 
spot to build a cabin. Yonder he 
could build the house, using the 
straight pines that grew back on the 
slope, the pines through which he 
could hear the swet murmur of the 
wind. The creek would furnish 
water: clear, cold water. Corrals 
could be built belew the house on 
the clearing, and against the eastern 
slope a man could build a long low 
barn. 

He roused himself from these 
thoughts and rode down to Cotton- 
wood Creek, the boundary between 
the Circle W and the Bar Y. The 
cattle were poor but this spring grass 
would soon put fat on them. Most 
of the cows were heavy with calves, 
and some already had their spring 
calves. They were mixed stock, but 
big stock, and the calves showed the 
blood of the Hereford bulls. And if 
Dave Elwood didn’t want too much for 
the outfit, Dave Elwood had found a 
buyer. 

He shifted in the saddle suddenly 
as a rider came out of the brush from 
across the creek. He saw that the 
rider was Joyce Davis, and his blood 
stirred slightly. She was riding a 
black and white pinto. 

She called, “May I ride over?” 

Matt Carlin shrugged. He said, 
“Bueno with me.” 

She crossed the creek, her pinto’s 
hoofs splashing silver spray. The 
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water was only knee deep. She reined 
in and said, “Hello, there.” 

Matt said, “Hello.” 

“You're buying in on the Circle W, 
I hea.” 

“T might,” said Matt. 

“You’re buying into danger,” 
said. 


she 


ATT stretched in the saddle. 

This girl’s presence—her eyes, 
her bronze hair—affected him. He 
was quiet as he rolled a cigarette. He 
licked the smoke. “I’ve heard that 
before. Maybe I’m used to danger.” 

“Dave Elwood might sell you his 
cattle and range, because he has no 
use for either any longer. But he’ll 
never sell the Circle W ranch house, 
nor he won’t sell that pasture where 
he runs his burros, nor he won’t sell 
Brush Canyon.” 

Matt asked, “Why not?” 

“He needs them. He needs them in 
his business.” 

Matt wondered what she was driv- 
ing at. He decided to play along. 
He touched the sulphur to his ciga- 
rette. “I thought his business was 
running cattle.” 

“His business,” said Joyce Davis, 

“is stealing cattle. Stealing my dad’s 
Bar Y stock, and stealing Lew Case’s 
Heart Bar Nine cows.” 

Matt’s brows lifted. “I thought 
Lew Case was your father’s foreman. 
I didn’t know he had a spread of his 
own.” 

“He proved up on some land down 
the creek a ways. He and Len Ðu- 
com own the outfit together. During 
slack season, they work for Dad.” 

Matt remembered Matador town. 
“They throw a sudden gun for him,” 
he corrected her. 

Her eyes showed anger. He liked 
them that way, he decided. She said, 
almost hotly, “All right, Carlin, walk 
into it. But keep a trigger handy, 
*cause you'll need it. Dave Elwood 
is running cattle through Brush Can- 
yon—our stock and Heart Bar Nine 
stock—and he’s selling cattle to the 
revolutionists in Mexico. An army 
needs beef to fill its belly—even a 
nondescript, tattered army. He’s run- 
ning guns across, too—or else how do 
you account for those burros?” ; 

Matt said, “Oh.” He said it de- 


liberately, lazily, as though uncon- 
cerned. And he saw her anger grow 
a little. 

“You don’t believe me?” 

Matt shrugged. 

She was silent for some time, Fi- 
nally she said, “All right, Matt Car- 
lin, I just thought I’d tell you, that’s 
all.” She made to turn the pinte and 
he touched her reins. She drew up. 

“That means then, Miss Davis, that 
you and I are to be enemies?” 

“What else could we be? You'll 
own a part of a rustler’s outfit, and 
you'll be stealing my father’s cattle, 
my cattle.” 

“Maybe I won’t buy in on the 
Circle W.” 

“That’s your look-out.” 


ATT drew his hand back. He 

heard a rider across the creek, 
Lew Case was coming down the op- 
pen bank, sliding a mouse-colored 
uckskin through the wild rose- 
bushes. He drew in, said, “Yowre 
on the wrong side of this crick, 
Joyce.” 

Joyce Davis said, “I’m over twenty- 
one, Lew.” 

Case rode across the creek. He 
rode slewly, deliberately. His hand, 
Matt saw, was on his gun. He came 
in, leaned back in the saddle. “Bet- 
ter get on your side of the water, 
Miss Davis.” 

“You said that before,” said Joyce. 

Case looked at her, anger running 
across his eyes, and then he looked 
at Matt Carlin. Matt was smiling 
slightly, for this reminded him of a 
child disobeying a parent. Case saw 
that smile, and his anger solidified, 

“Carlin,” he said huskily, “you’re 
ridin’ into it, amd you'll be carried 
out. You’re signin’ up with a rustler’s 
spread, and the wages are lead and 
gunsmoke,” 

“Your advice,” said Matt Carlin, 

“isn’t worth a whoop in hell.” 

Case twisted in the saddle. ` The 
move was quick, swiftly executed, 
and Matt did not know whether he 
was drawing or not, for Case’s body 
shielded his gun. Matt went on one 
stirrup, put his weight against the ox- 
bow, and swung short and hard. The 
blow smashed Lew Case on the jaw, 
and knocked him from the saddle. 
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While Case’s buckskin, snorting and 
frightened, trotted to one side, Matt 
dropped to the ground, his gun in his 
hand now. He heard Joyce Davis 
saying something, but he didn’t know 
what it was; he paid no attention. 

He said, “Forget you own a gun, 
Case!” 

Case spat blood. He drew his gun 
hand back,, braced it against the 
ground, shoved himself to his feet. 
He hunkered and spat again, and 
when he looked up his eyes were de- 
void of thought. 

“All right, Carlin,” he said. 

His voice was too quiet, and Matt 
knew this: tides of anger were surg- 
ing in the man, but they beat useless- 
ly against the surface. And once 
again Matt Carlin read him for what 
he was: a dangerous man, more dan- 
gerous because of his quietness. 

Joyce Davis said, “No more gun 
play, Carlin.” 

Matt looked up at her. She had a 
.38 revolver on him. Evidently she 
carried the gun somewhere under her 
riding habit. He smiled and put his 
45 away. Lew Case got to his feet, 
went to his buckskin, and stepped up. 
Matt noticed he carefully kept his 
hand from the vicinity of his gun. 

Matt said, “Good-bye.” 

Joyce answered, but Case was 
silent. The pair crossed the creek, 
climbed the far bank and rode across 
the foothills. Matt watched them for 
some time, remembering the quiet 
danger in Case’s eyes, and he knew 
then that if he stayed on this Sangre 
de Madre range, he would eventually 
have to kill Lew Case. He was think- 
ing of that when he met Marjie El- 
wood, about three miles away from 
the Circle W ranch house. 

She said simply, “Thought I would 
ride out and meet you.” Her gray 
fell into the pace. “How do you like 
the range?” 

“Fine range,” he said.- “The cattle, 
of course, are scrub stock, but the 
cows are having some big calves. 
There'll have to be some branding 
done, of course. How much do you 
and your brother want?” 

“Ten thousand, I think. You’d 
have te check with Dave.” 

Matt did some mental arithmetic. 


Five thousand head of cattle at ten 
thousand dollars, and a deed to patent 
land thrown in. He could raise that; 
but it was dirt cheap, too cheap. And 
why? 

“Why such a low price?” 

She was looking straight ahead. 
“Dave’s figures, Matt Carlin. Me, I'd 
never sell the ranch, never....” Her 
voice steadied. “But he won't sell 
Brush Canyon, or the ranch house 
and buildings, or the burro pasture. 
No, he needs them; he won't part 
with them... .” 

Matt said, “So Joyce Davis just 
told me.” 

She turned suddenly, lithely, in her 
saddle, and looked at him. “Joyce 
told you that? When?” 


E TOLD her about meeting 

Joyce Davis and Lew Case, but 
he did not mention his trouble with 
Case. That, he decided, was his own 
business. They rode into the Circle 
W yard, the dogs barking, and Marjie 
rode to the barn, where she unsaddled 
her horse. But Matt rode up to the 
ranch house and left his horse with 
dragging reins as he went inside to 
where Dave Elwood was seated at a 
desk. Elwood looked up, the bright 
spots of his disease sharp on his thin 
cheekbones. 

“You liked the range, Carlin?” 

Matt nodded. “How much for all 
the cattle, and the land?” 

“Ten thousand.” 

“Cheap,” said Matt. He added sud- 
denly, “Why?” 

Dave Elwood said, “T’hell with 
raising cattle; I’m through. I haven’t 
got long to live, and I’m not going to 
fight wind and rain and sun during 
that time.” 

Matt looked at his fingers. “You 
aim to run beef across into Mexico, 
huh, and run guns across, too, with 
Zeke Pandrill?” 

Elwood said, “Explain yourself, Car- 
lin.” 

Matt felt suddenly tired, too tired. 
He said, “I got ears, Elwood, and I 
got eyes. I saw those burros. Pack 
burros. Saw the sweat marks, the 
saddle marks, on them. I saw that 
Mexican come in this morning when 
I rode out. F didn’t recognize him 
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then, but it came back tome. He was 
with Zeke Pandrill one day, about six 
months ago, down below the Line in 
Santa Margarita.” 

“You’ve been around some,” said 
Elwood. 

“I know my way.” 
a low tone of voice. “No, Elwood, I 
don’t want your spread.” He leaned 
back in his chair, and let his thoughts 
run their course. This wasn’t the 
place; if he settled here it would 
mean trouble, and he didn’t want any 
trouble. Marjie and Joyce and Lew 
Case and the whole bunch—Hank 
Davis and Len Ducom—they were 
all correct, and this was not the place 
for him. Hed pull one gun, and 
then he’d have to pull another, and 
the thing would add up and run up, 
and guns would settle it all. .4 . 

“It’s this way, Matt,” said Elwood. 
He got to his feet and walked to the 
window. When he turned, the spots 
had left his cheekbones. He looked 
like a boy now, as he had looked 
down there in Matador. Matt got the 
impression suddenly that this man 
was lost, that he was afraid of death, 
and that death was coming closer, 
day after day. And to fill the faulty 
spots in his character he was playing 
the game high, and playing it tough 
and rough. “You buy everything ex- 
cept the buildings, the burro pasture 
and Brush Canyon.” 

“And in return—?” 

“Neither I, nor one of my gunmen, 
will touch your stock. I lift my hand 
to that, Matt.” 


Matt spoke in 


ATT thought that over. He 

leaned back, seemingly relaxed 
and easy, yet tight and tense under 
his deceptive interior. No, it would 
add up the same—the causes had been 
planted, and they would bring about 
their effects with the passage of time, 
and this would bring smoke—gun- 
smoke. He shook his head. 

“No dice, Dave Elwood.” He got 
to his feet, his big rowels loud in the 
room. “Zeke Pandrill or one of his 
gunnies would step on my land, and 
then there would be hell to pay. I’ve 
met Zeke before.” He didn’t men- 
tion where and how that meeting, or 
those meetings, had occurred. 


Dave Elwood said, “You’re the boss, 
Matt.” 

Matt turned and went out. He 
rode to the bunkhouse where he had 
his blankets. He tied them behind 
his saddle. He was putting his boot 
in stirrup when Marjie came from 
her cabin, 

“You're riding on?” 

Matt nodded. 

“You're afraid, is that it, Carlin?” 

“No,” said\Matt, and then he added, 
“Just sensible.” 

Her voice was a trifle heavy. 
“You'll run then, and keep on drift- 
ing. . . .You’re like the rest of the 
men, and most of the women too. 
You look for peace and quiet, and yet 
you don’t seem to realize you have to 
fight for it!” 

Matt let his foot drop. He looked 
across the top of his saddle. Beyond 
the building lay the rolling, undulant 
foothills, marked by aspen and pine 
and chamiso. They lifted, they 
pitched—they became the mountains. 
And, high on an alien peak was a 
circling cloud, and the wind was 
howling up there, whipping against 
igneous rocks, snarling against scrub 
pines 

Matt said softly, “You see a lot, 
Marjie.” 

She did not answer. 

He stood there and looked at that 
cloud, at the mountain. Other winds 
were whipping too, inside of him, and 
the wind was cold, without mercy. 
He thought of that spot, down there 
on that nameless creek, and he 
thought of the straight pine that 
grew there. A man could build a 
house there. 

Joyce Davis’ hair was bronze— 
spun bronze—and her eyes were deep. 
And beside him, quietly thoughtful, 
was this girl who had hair of gray 
gold. He wondered why he thought of 
these two, and then he thought of 
that nameless creek again. He could 
hear it lapping against its banks; he 
could hear the murmur of wind in 
those tall pines. 

He went into the house. Dave El- 
wood, still at the window, turned 
around. Matt said, “I’ll buy the 
spread, Elwood.” 
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“With the reservations I speci- 
fied?” 

Matt nodded. 
he said. 


“Even with those,” 


CHAPTER IV 


HE NEXT day Matt and Dave 
Elwood rode into Matador to- 


gether. Elwood was quiet on 
the long ride in, too quiet. Matt 
loafed in his kak, letting his thoughts 
run ahead, and finding little there for 
substance. This was a week-day and 
the little cow town was quiet, but 
when they racked their horses in the 
livery Matt saw that two Bar Y 
horses were there. 

“Bar Y men,” he said. 

Dave Elwood nodded. “Hank 
Davis and Lew Case, I guess.” He 
hitched his gun around, making the 
weapon ride ahead on his thigh. 

Matt said, “For your own neck— 
and for Marjie’s sake—you shouldn’t 
ride alone, Elwood.” 

Dave Elwood smiled and Matt saw 
the spots stand out against his 
cheeks. “A man can only live once, 
Carlin,” he said. “I guess it don’t 
make a damned bit of difference to 
anybody but himself if he happens to 
die. Some gents carry on and get re- 
ligious and put all their bets on the 
next world, and all the time they 
don’t know whether there is such a 
place. And as for Marjie, I reckon 
she can get along.” 

“Just a thought,” murmured Matt. 

Matador, although not the county 
seat, had a justice of the peace who 
had some county records; Matt and 
Dave Elwod looked up the maps that 
showed the Circle W. The land, 
Matt found, was patented land—an 
old land-grant that had been pur- 
chased by Dave’s great-grandfather 
from a Spanish don. The land was 
clear, too, with no mortgages or liens 
against it or the stock on it. With 
the help of the justice of the peace, 
they drew up a contract specifying 
the amount of cattle sold, the acre- 
age, and holding the paragraphs that 
Dave Elwood would still retain 
ownership of the burro pasture, Brush 
Canyon and the Circle W hacienda. 
Satisfied, Matt wrote out a check on 
an El Paso bank, then signed the bill 


of sale and arranged with the justice 
to file it with the recorder at Tucson. 

They went to the bank, where Dave 
Elwood told the clerk to put the 
check to his account. The clerk, a 
thin, elderly man, looked at the check 
for some time, until Matt said, “It’s 
good, fellow.” 

“Pardon me,” said the clerk quick- 
ly. “I wasn’t doubting your signa- 
ture, Mr. Carlin.” He put the check 
in a drawer. “Thank you, Dave.” 

Matt understood, then. A great 
rancho was being sold—a proud 
Spanish land-grant—and it was going 
for a minor sum; it was run-down, 
its cattle were unbranded, and its 
owner was riding a trail that led into 
Mexico. .. .A far cry from that to 
its former greatness, when it was a 
raw and untamed land in a wilderness 
of Apaches and other marauders, both 
red-skinned and white. 

' They went outside. The sun was 
warm and clean, and Matt let it wash 
over him. Dave Elwood was cough- 
ing suddenly, low and deep into a 
red bandanna, and when the spasm 
passed he looked up at Matt, wiping 
the thin trace of blood from his lips. 

“Bugs getting deeper every day,” 
he said. He looked up at the moon- 
high sun. “Well, guess I’d better be 
hitting back for the outfit, Matt. You 
think you’ll build down on Tumbling 
Creek, huh?” 

Matt nodded. “PI see you.” 

AVE ELWOOD went to the. 
livery barn, and Matt stood and 
watched him. Hank Davis and Lew 
Case came out of the hardware store, 
but Elwood was already riding out, 
heading for the Sangre de Madres. 
The pair crossed the street with Matt 
Carlin’s watchful eyes on them and 
went into the Matador saloon, Matt 
stood and let his thoughts build up, 
and when he went toward the saloon 
Dave Elwood had ridden off into 
space, the folds of the foothills tak- 
ing him from Matt’s sight. 

Hank Davis and Lew Case were 
still in the saloon. Case was drink- 
ing at the bar, and when he saw Matt 
enter—Case was looking in the back- 
bar mirror—he turned a little, and 
his eyes were cold. Hank Davis was 
leaning against the wall, looking 
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down idly at a listless game of pi- 
nochle played by a few loafers. He 
looked up when Matt entered and 
said, “Hello, Carlin.” 

Matt said, “Hello, Davis.” Case 
had turned and put his mug of beer 
on the bar, and he was watching Matt 
in the back-bar mirror. Matt met his 
gaze there and said, “Howdy, Case.” 

Case said finally, “Bueno, Carlin.” 

Matt said, “Everybody to the bar, 
men. I’ve just bought the Circle W 
Ranch.” 

The card players, glad for a wet 
respite, puslied back chairs and went 
up to the bar, with Hank Davis be- 
hind them. While the bartender 
shoved out glasses and bottles, Davis 
went against the bar beside Matt, and 
put ene boot on the iron railing. He 
poured his drink with strong hands. 

“So you’re my neighbor now, huh, 
Carlin?” 

Matt said to the bartender, “Beer 
for me, fellow,” and looked at Lew 
Case. “What’ll yours be, Case?” 

Case looked at him steadily. “Beer 
for me,” he finally said. 

Matt said, to Davis, “I bought the 
spread—all except the ranch haci- 
enda, the burro pasture, and Brush 
Canyon.” 

Davis was ponderously silent, turn- 
ing his whiskey glass with blunt 
fingers. He was watching the amber 
whiskey in deep thought. Matt had 
the impression suddenly that, though 
this man was tough, he was also fair. 
He was the kind of a man who would 
want to play square, 

“So Dave Elwood kept those,” he 
said. “That means, then, that he 
stays in this Sangre de Madre sec- 
tion, and that the Bar Y keeps on 
losing stock.” 


HE men along the bar were sud- 
denly quiet. The silence grew 
up and became heavy, and Matt Car- 
lin felt the sharpness of their eyes. 
Lew Case was dangerously quiet, 
turning his glass of beer slowly, 
studying the back-bar mirror to see 
Matt’s reactions. Then the weight 
lifted when Matt said, “Neither me, 
nor my riders—when I get them— 
will harm Bar Y stock, Davis.” 
The tension was broken, and the 
talk drifted back again. “Where do 


you intend to build?” asked -Hank 
Davis. 

Matt told him that he would build 
on Tumbling Creek. Davis nodded, 
admitted it was a good place, but 
oR he was too quiet, too serious. 

att sensed this, and he knew what 
was bothering the big cowman: El- 
wood would still remain on this range, 
and there would be trouble, for Dave 
Elwood was with the border bunch. 
And he, a third party, had moved in, 
and Davis did not know him very 
well—not well enough to know that 
his word was good. 

“You'll have a hard time getting a 
crew,” said Hank Davis. “Few men 
on this range, and those that are are 
working for either me or Dave El- 
weed. You can try, but I don’t 
think you'll have much luck.” 

Matt found out later that the cow- 
man had been right. For, though 
there were a few idle men in Matador, 
they did not want to work—they 
were saloon loafers and hangers-on, 
and had no taste for the saddle and 
the smell of a dawn fire. They made 
a little money around the bars by 
gambling and doing odd jobs, and 
they wanted their lives to continue in 
these same old familiar patterns. 

George, the Greek cook, summed it 
up neatly that night when Matt ate 
in his restaurant. “They don’t want 
to work. They ain’t never worked, 
and they don’t want to start now, 
Carlin.” 

Matt spent the night at the hotel., 
Caution implanted by the past days, 
coupled with this new danger, made 
him lock the door and put a chair 
against the knob on the inside, and 
keep the window closed with a low- 
pulled blind. When nose | came 
he was restless and he ate a hurried 
breakfast at George’s. A brief glance 
into various saloons showed them al- 
most deserted, and he knew it would 
be futile to look for riding hands in 
Matador. 

He went to the hardware store and 
he ordered a wagon and some hare 
nesses, and as many other things he 
would need as he could think of at 
the time. He also ordered saws and 
carpenter equipment and nails and 
other commodities necessary to con- 
struct his cabin and corrals. He met 
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Joyce Davis on the sidewalk outside. 
She said, “So you bought the Circle 
W, I understand.” 
He nodded. 


HE laughed a little. “Well, we'll 

be neighbors then, Mr. Carlin.” 
Then, without warning, she said, 
“Dave Elwood gave you plenty of 
promises, I suppose. They sound 
good, Mr. Carlin; very good. But 
Dave Elwood, unless you have al- 
ready found out, is a liar, in addition 
to just being no good.” 

“I have suspicioned that,” 
Matt. 

“Then,” she said, “we agree on one 
thing, at least.” 

He said, “We could agree on other 
matters, too, I feel.” 

She did not color. She looked at 
him, and he saw something in her 
eyes. It was not anger; it was 
rather disgust. “I’ve heard that be- 
fore, too,” she said. “They all say 
that, and I thought you at least had 
originality enough to break the pat- 
tern.” . 

He was slightly angry. He bowed. 
“Pardon me, Miss Davis,” he said. 
His anger fell back. 

She said, “I’m riding for the Bar 
Y. Would you care to accompany 
me?” 

“Thank you.” 

They went to the livery for their 
horses. The sorrel was gay, fresh 
from a night spent with a manger full 
of bluestem, and he pulled against 
the reins. Joyce Davis was riding a 
mouse-colored buckskin, a smooth- 
walking, quick horse. The day was 
overcast with dark clouds over the 
Sangre de Madres, and this reflected 
its mood on them somewhat. They 
were, for the most part, silent, but in 
the small talk that ensued, Matt got 
good glimpses into the girl’s char- 
acter, and he liked what he saw, and 
he wondered why. They parted at 
the fork of Cinders Creek. Joyce’s 
eyes were without mirth. 

- “Ride a light saddle, Mr. Carlin.” 

Matt said, “I will, Miss Davis.” 
The wind was raw and sharp now, 
coming down from the high snows, 
and a hint of rain rode its depths, 
bringing a freshness to it. The wind 
blew her hair slightly. He thought, 


said 


a lovely girl and a girl a man could 
tie onto and never regret. .. .And he 
thought, too, of Marjie Elwood and 
her older, more sophisticated ways. 
She was bright against his mind: she 
was sharp and clear, and strangely 
disturbing. He sighed and shifted, 
and made his voice without feeling. 
“That Pll do.” 

“This will have to break soon,” she 
said, almost disturbed. “The Bar Y 
is losing too many head; if it isn’t 
stopped soon it will break my dad. 
Men are riding these hills, and 


they’ve got rifles in their saddle hol- 


sters.” 

“You think Dave Elwood and his 
riders are stealing your stock?” 

“Who else would it be?” 

He thought then of Marjie Elwood. 
“I don’t know,” he said; “I’m new 
here. Elwood riders are tough riders, 
and they ride fast horses.” His smile 
was without mirth, “I know I 
wouldn’t be able to hire them from 
Dave Elwood. And I know I 
wouldn’t want them riding for my 
Circle W.” He added, “I wonder if 
the Circle W has lost any beef?” 

“Would Elwood steal from him- 
self?” 


ATT shrugged, smiled. “Just 

a question, Miss Davis.” Rain 
was running across the hills toward 
them, and the first drops were hitting 
the dust. He had a picture of her, 
bright in his mind, when she said, 
“Good-bye,” and turned the mouse- 
colored buckskin toward the rancho, 
there on the high plateau. The wind 
was stronger, and the rain was hitting 
him as he untied his slicker. When 
the yellow oilskin slicker was across 
his shoulders, he let his sorrel drift 
with the wind and the rain, heading 
for the Circle W hacienda. 

Strange thoughts were with him, 
and he rolled them mentally and pon- 
dered on the way of things. A few 
days before he had drifted into Mata- 
dor. Now the drama was spreading, 
gaining in scope and intensity; the 
future was falling into a pattern, and 
that pattern was a dangerous one. 
Strangers had come in on him, and 
now they were past the stage of 
strangers; they were becoming hu- 
mans, and they had the pride and 
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hate and fear and the hundred other 
human emotions that build up happi- 
ness and strife and hatred and con- 
flict. They had backgrounds: they 
had assumed characteristics, had been 
clothed with an environment: they 
were taking form and substance and, 
because of this, some of them were 
against him, and others were for him. 

That, then, was the question, he 
told himself. The thing had not 
gone far enough so that he could, at 
the present, know just who was his 
enemy, and who was his friend. Lew 
Case, of course, was against him; s9, 
for that matter, was Len Ducom. 
These two he was definite about, but 
the others would need time and space; 
then, and only then, would each have 
his appropriate position on this moun- 
tain range. 

Ahead of him and behind him and 
on each side of him there was this 
mist and rain. It was hitting his 
horse on the wethers and running off 
the bronc’s rump. It slid from his 
oilskin slicker, dripped from the back 
of his Stetson. The rain was definite: 
it had taste, feel, color, size and di- 
mension. This other had none of 
these; they would be added later. 
Time would bring them. 

The rain had fallen back somewhat 
when he reached Tumbling Creek. 
Evidently there had been a cloud- 
burst back in the Sangre de Madres, 
for the creek was rolling madly be- 
tween its boulders, churned by mud 
and sticks. The sorrel took the stream 
eagerly, splashing the muddy spray. 
A mile beyond that, he met Marjie 
Elwood. ` 

He said, “You shouldn’t be out in 
this rain, Miss Marjie.” 

“Good for the range,” she said. 
“The air will be clean now, and the 

rass will be green. I guess it’s the 

ord’s way of cleaning the world.” 
She was smiling. 

“Maybe so.” He made his tone 
light. For he had glimpsed some- 
thing behind her seemingly irrelevant 
words, behind her smile. She had a 
front out, that was intended to trick 
the world, to make them believe she 
was happy. But behind this was 
worry, and he got a glimpse of it, and 
then it was gone, for she shifted to 
other things. 


“Did you get a crew?” 
“No.” 

She hesitated. “I guess it is really 
none of my business. But, just for a 
woman’s curiosity,.what do you in- 
tend to do for riders?” 

“Mexico. Santa Margarita. Guada- 
lupe. Cristobal.” 

“Friends of yours?” 

“They come to those towns—some- 
times.” He looked at her quickly. 
He knew what she was thinking: 
these were border towns and tough 
towns, and men came to them because 
they were that. “TIl probably need 
riders that know their way about.” 

“Yes,” she said, almost too sharply. 
“With six-shooters. Well, the plot 
thickens, as the old melodramas used 
to say. I guess the rain is almost 
over with,” 

The rain had stopped by the time 
they reached the Circle W ranch 
house. 


CHAPTER V 


EW CASE and Hank Davis 

reached the Bar Y at dusk. 

The sky was purple ever the 
Sangre de Madres, and the coloring 
of blood ran across the high igneous 
rocks, once more giving them the hue 
that had named these peaks. Neither 
man had spoken much on tthe ride 
out, and Lew Case was quiet in his 
saddle. When Matt Carlin had 
bought the Circle W, another player 
had got into a speedy game—and Lew 
Case was wondering just what cards 
Matt Carlin held, and how good a 
player he would be. 

They rode into the yard, and the 
old mozo came out of the barn and 
took the reins on Davis’ horse as the 
cowman went down. But Case still 
sat his saddle, and Davis looked up 
at him. 

“What’s on your mind, Lew?” 

“I ought to be getting over to my 
Heart Bar Nine,” said Lew Case. 
Then, to the old mozo, “Is Len 
Ducom here?” 

“He rode out this morning, right 
after you and Hank left. If I re- 
member right, I heard somebody say 
he was heading for the Heart Bar 
Nine.” 

“Probably stay there tonight,” said 
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Case. He looked at Hank Davis. 
“Reckon I better mosey over that 
way, Hank, ’cause me an’ Ducom want 
to do some work on our hoss corral 
come tomorrow.” 

Davis nodded. He went to the 
house, his rowels chiming in the eve- 
ning. A chicken was scratching be- 
side the bar, and idly Lew Case 
listened to its satisfied clucking. He 
turned his horse and rode toward his 
ranch. The dusk was growing thick- 
er, and the mountain peaks were 
bright with the dying sun. The saf- 
fron of evening was spreading across 
the Matador range and turning to 
darkness. Lew Case did not ride 
fast; he let the horse hit a running- 
walk. 

When he rode into the Heart Bar 
Nine the log ranch house was dark. 
The place was set on a flat expanse 
of land, and nobody could ride up 
without being seen. He pulled his 
horse in and hollered, “Hello, Len 
Ducom!” 

Ducom said, from the house, “In 
here, Lew,” and a lamp went into 
life, cutting a yellow hole through 
the one window on that side of the 
log structure. Case stepped down 
and led his horse into the adobe barn. 
The smell of rotting straw and horse 
manure was sharp against the mingled 
odors of the night and its vegetation 
outside. 

He made out the dim outlines of a 
horse at the manger, and he settled 
back patiently against the wall, let- 
ting his eyes grow dccustomed to the 
gloomy interior. Finally he recog- 
nized the horse as that of Ducom. 
There were no other horses in the 
barn, and Lew Case felt a touch of 
anger, fer he had expected another 
horse te be there. He stripped his 
mount, took off his bridle, leaving 
only the hackamore on him, and tied 
the beast to a manger. He ran his 
hand into the manger, and it was 
empty. 

“Damn that lazy Ducom,” he said. 

He got a four-tined hayfork and 
went outside to where the haystack 
was at the back in a wire enclosure. 
He took a big forkful and put it in 
the manger. When he entered the 
house, Ducom was sitting at the table, 
playing solitaire with a deck of 


greasy cards. He said, without look- 
ing up, “What do you know, Lew?” 


“Where’s Zeke Pandrill?” 


Ducom shrugged. “I got here 
about noon. He ain’t showed up yet.” 
For the first time he lifted lazy eyes. 
“You wouldn’t expect the biggest gun- 
runner and cattle-thief in Mexico to 
ride during daylight, would you, 
Lew?” 

Lew Case was angry. “Hard tell- 
ing what that damned fool weuld do.” 

The laziness left Ducom’s eyes, 
He said, “Tell papa, Lew.” 

“Hank and I were down in Matador 
today. We saw this new gent, Matt 
Carlin. He just bought the Circle W 
from Dave Elwood.” 


UCOM leaned back in his chair. 

He was silent as he rolled a 

cigarette, but his blunt fingers spilled 

seme of the tobacco. He got the 

smoke going and then looked up. 
“Where does Dave fit in?” 

“He kept control of three things. 
The hacienda, Brush Canyon, and the 
burro pasture. You know what that 
means, don’t you?” 

“Im not ignorant,” said Ducom, 
“and I’m not deaf. That thickens the 
pudding, huh, and makes it harder to 
stir? What do you see in the crystal 
ball, Lew?” 

Case said, “You got a drink?” 

“In the cupboard.” 

Case pounded across the pine floor. 
He took the bottle, wrenched the 
cork from it, and tipped it, drank, 
set it down. He came back to where 
Ducom sat and pounded the table. 

“Carlin’s tough! But we got him 
on one thing—where will he get a 
crew? Hell need men, and tough 
men, to run that outfit, to bust the 
brush and get those wild cattle out, 
and to brand them. And tough hands, 
too, to sling guns. ’Cause this whole 
thing. adds up to one thing—gun- 
smoke!” 

“But where will he get that crew?” 
asked Ducom. “No gunhands for 
hire in Matador, and Dave Elwood 
ain’t paying his men—they’re draw- 
ing wages from Zeke Pandrill. And 
with the high easy money Zeke’s pay- 
ing them, they'll not hire out to a 
strange gent who'll pay them less, 
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and make them take half of their pay 
in bullets... .” 

Case nodded, 

Ducom said, “Rummy, Lew?” 

“I guess so,” said Case. He went 
to the cupboard, got the bottle and 
two glasses, and sat opposite Ducom. 
“How did old Hank Davis take it?” 
asked Ducom. 

Case smiled. “All right with old 
Hank, I reckon. Matt Carlin said 
he’d run his outfit fair and square, 
and Hank took him at his word, I 
reckon. But we’ll blast that, toe, and 
when we get done Hank’ll be gun- 
ning for Carlin, sure as hell. We 
got to keep these outfits fighting 
while me and you and Zeke set on 
the outside and rake in the profits 
and let them blame it on the other 
fellow.” 

“Could be done,” 
“And easy enough, too... 

The game ran on—a listless, lazy 
contest with neither man intent on 
winning, and with each man marking 
time. A cow bawled out on the 
range somewhere and a calf answered 
the mother. The night was silent 
then, without wind and with only 
form and grayness, with the lamp- 
light streaming through the window 
and pushing back the encreaching 
darkness. 

Ducom finally said, “Maybe Zeke 
ain’t coming, Lew.” 

“He said tonight,” said Lew Case. 


UCOM shuffled the cards. His 

fingers, despite their shortness 

and bluntness, worked easily, surely 

and quickly. He flicked the cards 

out rapidly, making them wink in the 
lamplight. 

“You should have been a gambler, 
Ducom.” 

“A millionaire’s son would have 
been better, Lew.” The man leaned 
back and yawned. “Wish that Mex 
would get here.” He drew a card, 
glanced at it, tossed it into discard. 
“Rio de Janeiro’s a big town. I’ve 
seen pictures of that beach, curling 
along the cut of those mountains.” 

“Dream some more,” said Lew Case. 

“TIl be there,” said Ducom. He 
rubbed his faw. “That is, unless Matt 
Carlin hits me again, like he did 
down in Matador.” He grinned across 


said Ducom. 


the table at Case. 
jaw feel, Lew?” 

“You talk like a damned—” Case- 
stopped, listened. Somewhere a 
horse was moving, coming closer. 
Then the sound of the hoofs fell back 
and died. “Must be Zeke now, huh?” 

“Who else would it be?” 

Case sat there, rubbing his thin 
nose, and Ducom leaned back, tall 
and lean in his chair. Time ran out 
and the minutes lengthened. Case’s 
hand came down, falling to his gun, 
and he felt the raw rub of waiting. 
And when Zeke Pandrill entered he 
did not come through the front door; 
they heard his boots in the kitchen 
and both turned, waiting. 

Zeke Pandrill said, “Como esta, 
hombres!” 

He was in the doorway then, a 
short, thin man. His face was heavy, 
almost too wide for his slender build, 
and his thick lips showed a smile. A 
bandolier ran across his buckskin- 
clad shoulders and he wore an old 
.45 tied low on his left hip, the grip 
protruding to the front. From his 
Yaqui forebears he had inherited 
sleek dark eyes. The dark skin was 
donated by his Spanish ancestors. 
From his Irish father he had in- 
herited a sparkling smoothness, a 
glibness of tongue. But, with all 
these, he was dangerous, and the 
border country knew this. 

“You wait for me, no?” He did 
net wait for an answer. “Sometime, 
when you leave the shade up like 
that, a man creep through the night * 
and fire through the window—and 
you will be dead, senores. .. .” 

Lew Case went to the window and 
pulled the blind low. “Left it up so 
you could look inside and see who 
was here, Zeke.” 

Ducom pushed his chair back. 
“Dave Elwood sold the Circle W 
cattle to Matt Carlin,” he said. He 
looked sharply at the outlaw. 

But the outlaw showed no surprise. 
“Dave told me this morning,” he told 
them. “Jack Humphries and Mack 
Williams ain’t here yet, huh?” 

Lew Case said, “They should be 
along pronto.” He turned from the 
window, his long face bleak. “Matt 
Carlin’ll watch Circle W cattle, Zeke. 
He won’t be easy to deal with as Dave 


“How does your 
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Elwood. But so far he can’t hire any 
riders—” 


EKE PANDRILL took a chair, 

pulled it back against the wall, 
then sat down. He could watch both 
doors into the room. “He can hire a 
crew,” he said. “He knows a number 
of men, some of them on the shady 
side of the law, and he’s- got plenty 
of friends. Carlin hasn’t ridden a 
straight trail, and he’s used"his gun a 
number of times, but the law has no 
charge against him.” 

Case looked at him, surprised. “You 
know him then, huh?” 

Zeke Pandrill nodded. “A little.” 

Riders were somewhere in the 
night, and a horse’s hoof clashed 
against a stone. Lew Case moved to 
the back door and stepped out into 
the night as the two riders came in 
at a long lope. They left their mounts 
in front and Lew Case came back 
into the house. “Humphries and 
Williams,” he said. 

“Come in,” said Zeke Pandrill. 

Jack Humphries’ shoe-button eyes 
swept over the trio. They were 
sharp and keen, and quick in their 
judgment. Slouchy Mack Williams 
hooked a chair, pulled it in, and sat 
down. Humphries moved to the right 
a foot or two, then settled on his 
haunches, his back against the rough 
wall. 

Zeke Pandrill asked, “Did you ride 
over from the Circle W?” 

Humphries looked at him. “We 
come from Ada,” he said. “The guns 
are over there, and Pancho and Rigo 
are loading them on the pack mules. 
Carson got them in the same way— 
wagon train. The mules’ll make 
Whinton Springs by morning, hole 
up there in the timber until tomor- 
row night; then we shove them 
through Brush Canyon.” 

Zeke Pandrill’s stubby brown fin- 
gers rolled a corn-husk cigarette load- 
ed with native uncured Mexican to- 
bacco. Ada was a mining post and 
Carson, the trader, brought in sup- 
plies and, with these, smuggled in the 
rifles for the Mexican revolutionists. 
Now another burro-train would go 
across the border. Zeke Pandrill 
blew a lazy cloud of smoke, thinking 
of that. 


“See any sign of rangers?” 

Humphries said, “Not a 
Zeke.” 

The renegade Apache looked lazily 
at the others. “Any of you others 
see any rangers?” 

Lew Case shook his head. Ducom 
said, “No.” Mack Williams shrugged, 
let his shoulders fall. But Zeke Pan- 
drill’s wide, dark forehead sported a 
deep scowl. 

“Maybe we got the wrong turn on 
this ranger deal,” he finally said, “but 
we better keep our eyes open and our 
mouths shut.” He looked at Hum- 
phries and Williams. “I suppose you 
boys know that Dave Elwood sold the 
Circle W iron and stock and range 
to this Carlin gent, didn’t you?” 

“Figured he would,” said Hum- 
phries. 


sign, 


EW CASE felt a stirring of im- 
patience. “All right,” he said 
suddenly, “let’s get down and look at 
this bronc’s hoofs, men. Zeke, just 
where does Matt Carlin fit in, and 
what do you aim to do with him?” 

The renegade’s cigarette was break- 
ing. He ran his red tongue along the 
seams of the corn-husk and slowly 
fitted it together. When he looked 
up, his eyes were scheming. 

“We run guns just the same, of 
course. We steal Bar Y cattle like 
we've always done. We tote the guns 
into Mexico and sell them; we drive 
the stock through, and sell them.” | 

“We know that!” Case’s tone was 
rimmed with impatience. “Sure, we'll 
do that, just like we always have. But 
how about Circle W cows? Are we 
still going to steal cows with that 
iron, like we used to steal them off’n 
Dave Elwood?” 

“Seems odd that Elwood never got 
wise to us stealin’ his iron,” said Jack 
Humphries. “Good luck Brush Can- 
yon sets four or five miles back of 
the Circle W hacienda, like it does, 
or we’d never be able to run Elwood’s 
brand into the canyon.” 

Case said angrily, “Why bring that 
up, Jack? That’s old and buried. 
Dave Elwood has to stay close to the 
house nights or else the night air 
raises hell with his lungs.” The Bar 
Y man looked again at Zeke Pandrill. 
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“Are we still stealin’ Circle W cows 
since Matt Carlin got the iron?” 

The Yaqui showed in Zeke Pan- 
drill’s slow eyes. “There are two 
ways to do this,’ he said quietly. 
“One is to get both the Bar Y and 
Matt Carlin down on our necks. We 
don’t want to do that, of course. The 
other is to get the Bar Y and Matt 
Carlin fighting. That’s what we want. 
Because while they’re scrapping, 
we're stealing both outfits’ cattle.” 

“All right,” said Case. “What’s 
next?” 

“Don’t rush me,” murmured Zeke 
Pandrill. He was silent for a mo- 
ment, and Lew Case felt the bite of 
the silence, as did every man in that 
room. “Carlin hasn’t got all his stock 
branded. That’ll be his first chore. 
While he’s roundin’ up one side of 
his range, we’ll steal from the other.” 

“But how about Hank Davis?” 

“What if Davis branded a few head 
of Carlin’s calves, and those calves— 
with Davis’ Bar Y on them—are suck- 
ing Carlin Circle W cows?” 


> 


ASE leaned back. “Easy to do,” 

he admitted. “Just run the Bar 

Y on some Carlin calves; when Carlin 

sees it he’ll jump old Hank Davis’ 

frame and there’ll be a ruckus, and if 

I’m there I’ll try to change it into a 
gun ruckus.” 

“Do that,” said Pandrill. He was 
quiet then, and he felt fatigue rush in 
on him. The ride across the Sangre 
de Madres had been high and chilly 
with a smart wind, and he had not 
slept.for many hours. “If we got that 
all settled, I’d like to hit the hay, 
Case.” 

“There’s a bunk in the end room,” 
said Case. “Me and Dutom’ll stay 
here tonight and head for the Bar Y 
come morning.” 

Zeke Pandrill looked at Humphries 
and Williams. 

“Weil head into the Circle W,” 
said Humphries. “Dave Elwood 
thinks we went out on the north 
side of the foothills to look at some 
water holes. You cutting Elwood in 
on this rifle deal this time, Zeke?” 

“Not unless he finds out about the 
guns going through,” said Zeke Pan- 
drill. 


Humphries said, “More for us, 
then...” and went outside with Mack 
Williams following. Zeke Pandrill 
listened to their hoofs die out there 
in the night; he was tired and discon- 
tent. He sat there for some time, his 
chair tilted against the wall. Finally 
Case and Ducom left the room, going 
to their bunks in the room across the 
hall. Still Zeke Pandrill sat there, 
squat and yellow in the lamplight. 
An hour went by and then he stirred, 
getting to his feet. He walked to the 
lamp and blew it out and darkness 
held the room, 

He went down the hall, walking 
slowly. When he reached his room he 
jacked a chair under the knob—no- 
body could enter—and went to the 
door that led out into the patio. He 
opened it and looked out into the 
night. The moon was coming up and 
the range was showing shadows and 
color. 

There was a high small window in 
the ’dobe wall. He got on a chair, 
opened it, then took a piece of spot 
cord from the corner. He tied this 
around the knob of the back door and 
tied the free end to a chair beside his 
bed. If that door were opened dur- 
ing the night, the chair would slide 
across the floor and wake him up. He 
put his Colt under his pillow. 

Only then did he go to bed. 


CHAPTER VI 


ARJIE SAID good night 
RE and went to her cabin. Matt 
Carlin unsaddled his sorrel 
and the girl’s buckskin and turned 
the buckskin into the pasture but put 
the sorrel in the barn, making sure 
that the manger was full of hay. He 
had noticed, when riding past the bur- 
ro pasture, that it had been empty. 
The burros were in the barn, 
munching hay, and Matt knew that a 
shipment of contraband was going 
through Brush Canyon that night. 
The smugglers would strip the sad- 
dles and packs from the tired burros 
and transfer them to these fresh 
beasts, then go on into Mexico. 
Matt went to the Circle W haci- 
enda. The rain was coming back a 
little, moving down from the Sangre 
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de Madres, and the lash of it stung 
his face. He entered without knock- 
ing. A kerosene lamp was turned low 
on the table. Evidently Dave Elwood 
had gone to bed. Matt decided to go 
down to the bunkhouse and hit his 
blankets. But Dave Elwood had heard 
him enter. His voice came from down 
the hall, 

“Tm in bed,” he said. “Is that you, 
Marjie®” 

“Its me, Matt Carlin.” 

“Come on in,” said Elwood. 
a drink, Carlin.” 

Elwood had on a lounging robe. He 
lay on the bed. He was coughing 
when Carlin entered; coughing deep- 
ly, almost silently. Matt Carlin stood 
and looked at him and felt a strange 
pity for this man. It was the pity 
that a strung man holds for a sick 
man he knows will have to die soon. 

The spasm passed. “Where’s Mar- 
jie?” 

“She rede in with me,” said Matt. 
“She went to her cabin.” 

Elwood had a whiskey bottle on a 
bedstand. “You want a drink, Car- 
lin?” 

“No.” 

Elwood was a little drunk. He 
showed it now. “You afraid of my 
bugs?” he challenged. “Is that why 
you won’t drink with me, Carlin?” 

Matt said quietly, “I never drink 
whiskey, Dave. Don’t like the stuff.” 
He felt a little restless; he did not 
like this room and this man who 
would die sgon. 

Elwood looked at him. “How were 
the burros out in the pasture when 
you rode in? I suppose they were 
standing under the oaks and cotton- 
woods to keep out of the rain, huh? 
They should be in the barn on a night 
like this.” 


“Have 


ATT thought, “There’s some- 
thing wrong here—the burros 
are in the barn and he doesn’t know 
it. Then he doesn’t know there is go- 
ing to be a smuggling pack-train go- 
ing through. That means, then, that 
Zeke Pandrill is double-crossing him. 
He said, “They were probably back 
off the trail under the oaks. It was 
getting pretty dark when we came in, 
Elwood.” . ; 


Elwood yawned. “I’m sleepy.” 

Matt left. He went outside to go 
to the bunkhouse. On the. outside 
porch he met Marjie. She still wore 
her slicker and her yellow hair glis- 
tened in the lamplight coming 
through the window. 

“Where’s Dave?” 

Matt said, “He’s in bed. He’s been 
drinking. He wanted to go to sleep, 
so I left him.” He glanced at El- 
wood’s window. The lamp inside the 
sick man’s room went out suddenly. 
“He just put out his light.” 

She sat on the railing, her back 
against a pillar. The rain was run- 
ning slowly off the eaves and it 
dripped from the porch reof. The 
light from inside framed her and 
showed that she was tired. 

“That lamplight,” she said. 
hurts my eyes.” 

Matt went back into the house and 
blew out the lamp. Then he came 
back on the porch and stood beside 
the girl, who leaned back against the 
wide pillar, her eyes closed. Neither 
of them spoke. Matt watched her, 
entirely too aware of her magnetism, 
feeling the strong pull of her person- 
ality. 

“What does the doctor say?” he 
asked. 

“He might die tonight, and he 
might live for a long time yet. This 
high climate, he said, was a little too 
cold at nights for him, and he wants 
me to get him into Mexico and out on 
the desert. But what can I do, Matt? 
He seems intent on dying, and I 
guess there is nothing I can do about 
that, is there?” 

“No, I guess not.” 

She said, “The burros are in the 
barn. Did he know they were there?” 

“No. He asked me if they were jn 
the pasture. I told him they were. 
That means that Zeke Pandrill is 
double-crossing him and running 
guns across without cutting him in on 
it. How does Pandrill get by with 
that? Why don’t some of the Circle 
W riders tell your brother?” 

“They’re on Pandrill’s payroll.” 

“I see,’ murmured Matt Carlin. 
Things were falling into place and 
the puzzle was getting form and pat- 
tern; he was learning the answers to 
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some of the questions he had asked 
himself when coming to this high 
mountain rancho, “Are you going to 
tell him?” 

She shrugged. The gesture fitted 
her. “And what would he do? He’d 
get his guns, and he’d challenge Pan- 
drill, and the Mexican would kill 
him. No, he’ll live a little while this 
way, going on in ignorance of Pan- 
drill’s deceit, but if he found it out it 
would mean his death, for if Pan- 
drill didn’t kill him then one of Pan- 
drill’s men would.” 

“Then I’ve broke up this whole 
play?” he asked. 

Her eyes were serious. 
you say that?” 


“Why do 


E TRIED to keep his voice from 

being too bitter. “I buy the 
Circle W Ranch. It’s right in the 
middle of outlaw territory. Sooner or 
later Pandrill will encroach on my 
property. When he does, I’ll go for 
my iron and kill him. Is that why 
you asked me to stay on this range? 
Did you want to use me against 
Pandrill for the profit-of you and 
your brother?” 

Her voice was low. 
that, Matt.” 

“Then why did you ask me?” 

She leaned her head back and 
leoked up at him, her hair spilling 
across the yellow slicker. The wind 
had risen and it was singing quietly 
in the eaves. “My father owned this 
rancho and before him his father 
owned it, Matt. They forght for their 
lands, their herds, their families, 
Then along comes this miscast ot ihe 
Elwoods, my brother, and he is weak 
and he starts to lose something I and 
my people have held for centuries. . .” 

Matt understood then. 

“You're strong,” she said. “You've 
got—well, you’re a wolf, and these 
others are just coyotes, and you'll 
whip them. What good will this do 
me? None.” She shrugged again. 
“I’ve lost the ranch now and the El- 
wood line is broken up. Maybe this 
is the way a heroine talks in a story 
` book, but it’s the truth. Your hands 
are strong and they’ll build the Circle 
W back to its old strength.” 


“Don’t say 


` 


She talked quietly, simply. She 


did not reach out and touch his hand 
braced against the porch railing. He 
was glad for that. She was appeal- 
ing to him through logic, not through 
physical attraction. 

“What do you plan to de now?” 

“Get Dave talked into going to 
Mexico. Get him away from Pandrill 
and his renegades. Get him to spend 
what little time he has left in peace 
and not cursing the Lord that made 
him and gave him breath.” 

“But what will that hold for you?” 

“That’s the least I can do, isn’t it?” 

Matt said, “I guess so.” : 

She got to her feet. She said, 
“Good night,” and went to her cabin. 
Matt saw the door open, saw her 
body limned against the lamplight, 
and then the door closed. He had 
seen a part of her life, an intimate 
part, and now that part was shut 
away from him, cutting her thoughts 
from his as the door shut her from 
his sight. 


TEE WIND was sharper now, 
whistling a little, shrill and bit- 
ter as it came from the Sangre de 
Madres. The bite of it was coming 
through his slicker, but he paid it no 
heed, listening to the rustle of men 
and gear down by the barn. He 
turned and looked at Dave Elwood’s 
window but it was still dark; inside, 
the man slept in a sick and drunken 
sleep. He did not hear the sounds 
beside the barn. : 

Matt reached for his gun and 
pulled it ahead, moving the belt on 
his hips until ene of the .45s rode in 
his middle, the grip sticking up. This 
way, if needs be, he could reach it 
easily through the open front of his 
oilskin. He went down to where the 
men stood beside the barn. 

Jack Humphries was there and so 
was Mack Williams. Altogether, 
about seven or eight riders stood in 
the group. Humphries’ black eyes 
were glistening points behind the 
coal of his cigarette, 

He said, “Thought you’d be in the 
bunkhouse asleep, Carlin.” 

Matt Carlin rolled a cigarette, He 
did not need the smoke, but he want- 
ed to see this bunch in the light of 
the match. Three of them were Mex- 
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icans, and he looked hard at one be- 
fore the flame died. 

“Tve met you before,” 
“What’s your name?” 

“Gomez.” 

Matt nodded. He broke the match, 
flipped it away. “Down in Juarez,” 
he said. “I remember now.” He tried 
something. “You want a job riding 
for me?” 

“Got job.” 

Matt looked at Humphries. 
want to ramrod my outfit?” 

Humphries said stiffly, “No.” Then 
he added, “You should get to your 
bunk, Carlin; this night wind is 
cold.” 

“T guess I can stand it if you can,” 
said Matt. He curbed his rising an- 
tagonism. “When does Zeke Pandrill 
and his burro train come in?” 

There was a rigid silence. “You 
know quite a bit,” said Humphries. 
“Can you add, too, Carlin?” 

Matt Carlin stepped forward. He 
grabbed the front of Humphries’ 
heavy shirt, reaching through the 
man’s open slicker. He twisted and 
the cloth tore a little, then held. 
Humphries was going for his gun but 
he was having difficulty getting his 
hand under his slicker. Matt brought 
his other hand up, the knuckles tight, 
and hit Humphries under the jaw, 
knocking him back against the wall. 

Matt swung around, his hand on his 
gun. Humphries cursed and spat 
blood. Williams’ and was reaching 
under his raincoat. The others stood 
motionless, wondering just what was 
next. 

Matt said clearly, “Take your paw 
from that gun, Williams, or I'll kill 
you!” 

Williams drew his hand back. 


he said. 


“You 


ATT LOOKED at Humphries. 
“That’s just a sample of what 
you'll get if you get tough with me. 
I bought the Circle W range and if I 
catch you putting a horse on it, or a 
boot on it, I’m using a rifle or six- 
gun, whichever is the handier. I fig- 
ured you might just as well learn 
that now as later, Humphries. That 
goes for you, too, Mack Williams. 
Sabe?” 
Williams said, “Si,” and was silent. 


Humphries’ eyes were clearing. “I 
guess—” he began, then halted as 
they heard a rider coming up through 
the darkness. He was riding a dark 
horse, a tired horse; he was on them 
almost before they saw him, and Matt 
recognized him. 

Zeke Pandrill said, “Got things 
ready here, men? The burros are 
just behind me a quarter-mile or so. 
We better get through Brush Canyon 
before the rangers—Where’s Dave El- 
wood?” 

“In the house,” said Matt. “In a 
drunken sleep. Your little double- 
cross deal will work out okay, Pan- 
drill.” 

Pandrill came down off his horse. 
He said, “Now who the hell are you?” 
and then he stopped in his tracks. He 
stood there, short and thin, bold in 
the night, and looked at Matt. 

“Well, Matt Carlin, no? I hear 
about you buying this ranch. We 
meet again a little, huh?” 

Matt nodded. 

Zeke Pandrill looked at Jack 
Humphries. “What happened, huh?” 

“He talks big,’ said Humphries, 
“and he acts big to back up his 
tongue. But the next time he won't 
catch me napping, Zeke!” 

Matt moved to one side, his hand 
still on his gun. “Well get to the 
core of this, Zeke. You know me and 
I. know you. . .we’ve met before, as 
you say. I own this Circle W range. 
You got your way to make dinero 
and I got mine. I don’t give a damn 
if yours is dishonest or not.” 

“Si?” 

“You leave me alone and I'll leave 
you alone.” 

Zeke Pandrill nodded his swarthy 
head slowly. “Fair enough, Carlin. 
But thees Dave Elwood, you no tell 
him about this gun-train tonight?” 

“None of my business,” said Ma’: 
“You just stay off my property :; 
we'll get along all right. But ii 
see one of your men on my land I’m 
running him off or killing him, 
whichever is the handier,” 

Pandrill nodded again. 
turned to his riders. 
the burros, Hombres. Work fast and 
without noise.” His men went into 
the barn and the Mexican renegade 


KOR He 
“Here comes 


looked at Matt. “There is trouble 
ahead for us, Carlin.” 

“Not unless you or your men make 
_ it,” said Matt. 


CHAPTER VII 


ATT WENT to the bunk- 
DE house, where he lay for 
hours, listening to the sing- 
ing of the wind against the roof. 
Many thoughts plagued him and he 
sought for answers. Of only a few 
things he was certain, and these 
brought no assurance to him. - He had 
four enemies on the Sangre de Madre 
range, and all of those enemies were 
deadly. He reviewed them mentally. 
Lew Case was one, and Case would 
only wait for the right time and 
place. Len Ducom was the second, 
and he was like Case; they were two 
of a kind, and that was why they ran 
together.. Jack Humphries was an- 
other, and Humphries, too, was dan- 
gerous. But of the quartet, Zeke Pan- 
drill was the most deadly. 

Pandrill and he had met before, rid- 
ing on either side of some range or 
wire-cutters’ fracas, and each appre- 
ciated the other’s ambitions and char- 
acter, Pandrill was deadly and was 
smart, and now he had bought a ranch 
in the Sangre de Madres and Pandrill 
ran guns and contraband through 
Brush Canyon. That, in itself, would 
lead to disaster—not that the running 
of guns into Mexico was any of Matt 
Carlin’s business, But the fact still 
remained that Zeke Pandrill was on 
that range and that sooner or later 
their trails and ambitions would cross. 
And when that time came, only 
gunsmoke could settle the argument. 

For he knew this: Pandrill. was 
cunning and his stubbornness 
matched his cunning. And that stub- 
bornness would cause the border ban- 
dit to reach for his weapon. He had 
seen this flaw in Pandrill’s makeup 
before, and he knew it was the rene- 
gade’s chief weakness, 

Sleep was slow in coming. Across 
the screen of his mind moved many 
figures and many thoughts. The last 
few days, jumbled and kaleidoscopic 
as they had been, had, nevertheless, 
held the high spicy taste of danger. 
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New people had moved into those 
thoughts and had given them range 
and scope and brightness. Hank Da- 
vis, grumbling, swearing. And then, 
too, there was Joyce Davis. There 
was a flash of bronze-gold hair, a 
brightness and gayness, the slow 
smile that showed the white teeth, 
the frown that brought the lines to 
her tanned forehead. He thought of 
her, and wondered at his thoughts, 
and then let them slip inte limbo. 

Contrasted with Joyce’s brightness 
was the somber, reliable character of 
Marjie Elwood. Her hair was dark, 
and her smile was slow and meaning- 
ful. She had taken a trail that would 
lead her far from the path her life 
should have chosen, but fate and des- 
tiny had driven her to that, and her 
high sense of duty, because of filial 
ties, demanded that she stay with her 
brother, 


AIN WAS falling again, beating 

on the roof, That rain, he knew, 
would muffle all sounds of the burro 
train as it left. And in the big house, 
Dave Elwood would be sleeping, un- 
mindful of the deceit, the trickery 
that was passing him and moving into 
Brush Canyon, He would sleep the 
way a boy sleeps: his right arm un- 
der his head, lying on his right side. 
But it would not be the peaceful 
sleep of a healthy boy. His would be 
the sodden, drunken sleep of a whis- 
key-saturated man—a man who would 
never feel the sharp, invigorating 
sting of the wind in clean lungs, a 
man to whom each breath consciously 


drew him that much nearer to 
death. .. 
He dozed off then, and came 


awake later. He awoke suddenly and 
he was aware, first, that the rain had 
ceased and the wind had abated. Then 
he understood what had awakened 
him. Men were moving into the bunk- 
house and were undressing on their 
bunks, and he knew then that the 
smugglers had run the train through 
and had come home, 

“Hell of a night,” he heard a man 
grumble. 

“What gets me,” said Jack Hum- 
phries, “is where are these damned 
rangers? Or is that all hokum we 
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keep hearing, that about the Arizona 
rangers moving in on this district? 
Nobody’s seen one yet.” 

“Maybe this Carlin gent’s a ran- 
ger.” 

Humphries’ laugh was low. “You 
ought to talk with Zeke Pandrill, 
Williams. He’ll give you some words 
on this Carlin gent.” 

“Carlin’s in his bunk,” said a man 
quietly. 

Matt Carlin had his eyes seemingly 
closed. Yet, through the small slits of 
his eyelids, he was watching Jack 
Humphries. Humphries glanced at 
him and said, “Good place for him,” 
and crawled between his sougans. 
“Remember, now, everybody get up 
usual time and eat, just like we’d 
been here all night, and then Dave 
Elwood’ll think we been asleep all 
night.” 

“His sister,” said Mack Williams, 
“she gets me, Jack, Why don’t she 
tell Dave about us double-crossing 
him? She knows, sure as hell.” 

“Lots of things get you,” said Hum- 
phries. “You take it easy, Mack. Hit 
that pillow and keep your lip sewed 
tight.” 


HERE was no sleep for Carlin 

after that. He got out of bed be- 
fore dawn, dressed silently, went to 
the cook-house. By Hell, swearing 
mundanely, was stirring the fire, 
cursing at the coffee, the weather, 
and life in general. His slitted eyes 
lighted when he saw Matt Carlin. 

“By hell,” he jabbered. “All hell 
cold out, by hell. By Hell get you 
some cloffee, huh, no?” 

Matt ate and went outside. Dawn 
was lifting a red hand over the San- 
gre de Madres. He went to the barn, 
where he saddled his sorrel and rode 
south, heading into Brush Canyon. 
The wind was moving strongly across 
the hiils, but when he entered the 
canyon the rise of the walls on either 
side cut the wind off and made only 
a ripple of current swinging down 
the cut toward Mexico. He rode 
slowly, letting the sorrel pick his 
own pace. 

The canyon ran into the heart of 
the Sangre de Madres and finally 
lifted up and ended on a high mesa. 


Here the wind whistled and howled 
through scrub pine and dwarf cedar, 
The ground had been ‘hard all this 
distance and the rain had washed 
away almost all the hoofprints of the 
burros. Only here and there had 
Matt seen the spore of the smugglers’ 
pack-train. 

This mesa, he figured, was the In- 
ternational Border. From there the 
slopes became less fierce and ran 
down into the Mexican desert to the 
south. This vast sink was below him, 
marked by ocotillo and cacti and 
sand, an endless blue dish of land 
that ran miles and miles toward the 
equator and finally became lost in the 
distance. Over it rode the deep, im- 
potent sky that looked down on this 
desolation and wilderness without 
emotion or thought, and which had 
gazed down on it centuries before 
man came to mar the sand by his in- 
significant footprints. 

He brought his gaze in and looked 
for Cristobal but he could not see the 
town, for the high folds of the foot- 
hills hid the sleepy adobe Mexican 
village. Evidently the rain had not 
been so much on this side of the di- 
vide, for here he saw the tracks of 
the burros clearly. All the tracks he 
saw ran toward Cristobal, and he 
could not see any return tracks. That 
meant that the burros had been left 
in Mexico to be taken back some oth- 
er dark night when they were not so- 
tired and leg-weary. 

A deep ravine ran down toward the 
south and he put his sorrel down it. 
Ten miles farther on his memory 
found various landmarks and, though 
he had been in this country but a 
few times before, he recognized these 
and knew then how close he was to 
Cristobal. A few minutes later, 
when he rounded a bend in the ravine 
he saw the desert suddenly spill o 
before him, and there was Cristoba.. 


MEANDERING, yellow main 

street, seemingly tired and 
looking for some shade, angled crook- 
edly, the shadows of the ’dobe build- 
ings falling across its dusty surface. 
A few Mexican kids were playing 
where the sidewalks would have been 


had there been any, and they looked 


at him and said, “Americano! Amer- 
icano!” 

He had a few coins in his pocket. 
He tossed them to the children. They 
scrambled madly for them. “Gracias, 
Americano, gracias.” 

He swung down in front of the 
Cantina del Oro, leaving the sorrel 
with his reins dragging, and he went 
inside the cool saloon. The floor was 
hard-packed earth, beaten into com- 
pactness by high-heeled boots and 
moccasins. The bartender, a gross, 
sloppy man, was sitting on a stool, 
looking at his hands. He glanced up 
when Matt entered, held him in his 
dark eyes for a moment, then let his 
gaze drop. 

Matt said, “Beer, senor.” 

“Si.” The obese man waddled to the 
well at one end of the cantina. He 
pulled up on a rope and soon a bucket 
filled with beer bottles came to the 
surface. “What kind you want, no?” 

“Tecate beer.” 

The fat man waddled back, un- 
corked the bottle. “They have Tecate 
beer in El Paso, huh?” ' 

“No.” Matt drank. He didn’t want 
the beer but that was an opening 
wedge to conversation, “I’ve been 
here before, Pablo. You remember, 
huh?” 

The black eyes surveyed him close- 
ly. “Your face, she ees familiar, no? 
But yet I cannot remember too well. 
Sometimes I forget fast, huh?” 

“Good idea.” The beer -was cool. 
Matt lowered the bottle. “Have you 
seen Joe Hawkins around here 
lately?” 

“Don’t know him, what’s his name— 
huh? Joe Hawkins? You want to see 
him, no?” 

Matt smiled. Pablo knew well 
enough; he was playing it close. And 
Matt didn’t blame him; any man 
would have in Pablo’s occupation and 
position. “When you see Joe Haw- 
kins, tell him I want to see him, Tell 
him to get five good men and come 
up north across the line. He’ll find me 
at the Circle W outfit.” 

“You buy that outfit, huh? I hear 
about it a while ago, Then you are 
Matt Carlin, I guess, no?” 

“You know me,” said Matt, grin- 
ning. “Don’t act so dumb, Pablo.” 

Pablo shrugged. 


“I no know 
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nothings, senor. But if I see a man 

named Joe Hawkins, I tell him to 

ride to your place. You want ’nother. 

beer, huh? Good ‘Tecate beer?” 
“No mas, gracias.” 


ATT WENT outside. He 

leaned back against the ’dobe, 
feeling the heat against his back, and 
looked up and down the main street 
as he rolled a cigarette. Pablo should 
have admitted he knew him, yet 
Pablo hadn’t done that. He rolled 
that slowly in his mind, enjoying the 
bite of the sun after the cold morn- 
ing ride, and tried to find some 
answer to that thought. 

Two vaqueros came out of the 
Morales Cantina, at the end of the 
block, mounted and rode past him at 
a long trot, hitting for some ranch 
that lay along the southern base of 
the Sangre de. Madres, and as they 
cantered past they nodded to him and 
spoke. Matt lifted his hand, let it 
fall. He did not know them. But 
here, on the southern rim of the bor- 
der, men spoke to one another 
whether they knew each other or not. 
Matt swung his thoughts back to 
Pablo. i 

Pablo would get word to Joe 
Hawkins and Joe would come. And, 
when he came, he would bring riders 
—gun-riders. This conflict was grow- 
ing larger and more concrete; it was 
getting feel and taste and color. 
Word would go from mouth to 
mouth, and wherever Joe Hawkins 
was he would eventually hear this 
word, and he would ride across the 
border. 

Matt pulled back into the alley. He 
went down the littered, sun-baked 
strip, stepped into the back door of 
the Morales Cantina. The transition 
from bright sunlight into semi-dark- 
ness had the normal effect on his 
eyes, but he moved forward to the 
bar to where two men stood drinking, 
They heard his boots on the packed 
*dobe floor and they turned. 

Matt came up to the bar and said, 
“Howdy, Case. Howdy, Ducom.” 

Case grunted, “Hello, Carlin.” 

Ducom did not greét him. “You're 
a distance from home, Carlin,” he 
said gruffly. 

Matt Carlin looked at him steadily. 
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“I could say the same for you, 
Ducom, What are you doing in 
Cristobal?” 

Ducom became stiffer. “That 
tongue of yours will get a bullet 


through your brisket for you, 
Carlin.” 

“You won’t send it there.” 

Case said, almost too quietly, 
“Damn it, Ducom, take that chip off 
your shoulder!” Then, to Matt, 
“Drink, Carlin?” 

“Beer.” 


Matt poured the amber liquid into 
a dirty glass. He said, “To Matador 
range—with the hope of fat cattle 
and good calf-gathers and peace.” 
He lowered his glass. The tension 
was high and he deliberately in- 
creased it. “I came over here to hire 
a crew.” 

“Mexican?” asked Case. 

Matt shook his head. He regarded 
his beer idly. “Gringos,” he said. 

Ducom said, “No gringo riders in 
this town, Carlin.” 

“That’s right,” said Matt. ‘There 
are none now, but they can ride in, 
Ducom.” His inference was clear. 


eeg NUN-RIDERS,” murmured 

Lew Case. “More hell on 
Matador range.” He turned veiled, 
unmotivated eyes lazily on Matt 
Carlin, “A man with the t. b. eating 
out his lungs, a Mexican bandit and 
raider, gun-hung riders on good 
horseflesh, cattle and three outfits 
now—yes, and two women, beautiful 
women.” His smile was twisted. 
“The ingredients of a flock of hell, 
Carlin.” 

“No need to stir it,” said Matt. “I 
ride a straight trail—if you leave me 
alone, Case.” He turned slightly as 
the bat-winged front door opened. An 
American came in, a big, heavy man 
of about fifty. He wore battered, 
worn range trappings and his face 
was a heavy mass on heavy shoulders. 
He stopped, looked at Case and 
Ducom, then at Matt Carlin. 

“Hello, Carlin,” he said. 

“Drink, Johnson?” asked Carlin. 
He had not seen the cattle buyer for 
two or three years, and he wondered 
what the bluff Scandinavian was 
doing on that side of the line. “You 


move around, Last time I saw you 
was in Juarez, I believe.” 

“I get around,” said Johnson. He 
ordered tequila with a beer chaser. 
“Never expected to see you around 
Cristobal, though.” 

Matt Carlin told the cattle buyer 
that he had bought the Circle W. He 
watched the man closely, trying to 
read the effect of the information on 
the heavy, dour face, but if the words 
had any effect on Hans Johnson, the 
man did not show it. Carlin asked 
him if he knew Case and Ducom and 
the cattle buyer said he didn’t, so he 
introduced them. : 

Johnson nodded to them. Matt 
Carlin was quietly reserved, feeling 
the thing out, and he had a sudden 
hunch that these men had met be- 
fore and they didn’t want him to 
know that fact. He downed his beer 
and said, “Well, I better be moseying 
along, men. See you later.” 


ASE AND Ducom grunted some- 
thing indistinguishable. Hans 
i weeske said, “So long, Matt,” and 
att went outside. He walked to his 
horse and stepped up and rode down 
the street heading north. No horses 
stood at hitchracks and he rode up 
to the long, low ’dobe barn on the 
outskirts. He dismounted in front 
of the water trough that ran along 
the front of the building to the west 
of the door. A wiry Mexican was 
dozing there in the sunlight. 

“You put your caballo in my barn; 
huh?” 

“Sit still,” said Matt. “I’m just 
giving him a drink.” The Mexican 
settled back, pulling his straw som- 
brero over his eyes. Matt moved to 
one side and glanced through the 
open door into the barn. 

Three horses were inside. One, he 
figured, belonged to Hans Johnson, 
but the others, he saw, were He 
Bar Nine broncs. The horses were 
dry and had been curried. That 
meant that Case and Ducom had been 
in town for some time. Matt won- 
dered when they had ridden in but 
he knew it would be useless to ask 
the hostler. That worthy, tike the 
rest of Cristobal’s citizens, would be 
close of mouth because he lived in 
Cristobal. 


But he did know that, wherever 
Hans Johnson went, there were cattle 
for sale. And, knowing the cow 
buyer, he knew that Johnson did not 
care what brand those cattle were, 
just so he could turn them over and 
make a profit on them. Matt had a 
lot of mental fodder, and he chewed 
it thoroughly. Maybe Case and 
Ducom had some Heart Bar Nine 
cows for sale and wanted to sell them 
hot across the border to make more 
on them. Or maybe they were sell- 
ing cows that belonged to somebody 
r n 


CHAPTER VIII 


Y NOON, Joyce Davis had 

reached the higher land, her 

palomino gelding sweaty from 
the long, hard climb. Bar Y cattle 
had been grazing the length of Cot- 
tonwood Creek, and none, so far as 
she could determine, had crossed the 
stream onto Matt Carlin’s Circle W. 
She pulled the palomino in and let 
him breathe and she looked over the 
rolling, undulant range below her. 

Finally she sent the horse down- 
slope, forded Cottonwood Creek, and 
rode out on Circle W land. She 
swung south and east, cutting across 
the edge of the Heart Bar Nine, and 
headed toward Tumbling Creek. The 
sun was warm and the muscles of 
the palomino lithe and limber and 
she loped along, swinging the free 
end of her catch-rope that was tied 
to the fork of her saddle. 

She looked back once, wondering 
if Lew Case or Len Ducom were fol- 
lowing her, but she saw no signs of 
her two bodyguards. The thought of 
the two brought a frown to her fore- 
head and she wondered whether her 
father had asked the two to protect 
her or~if they had just taken the 
chore on themselves. She had asked 
Hank Davis and he had grumbled 
something that had sounded like, 
“You ask the damnedest questions,” 
and that was all she could get out of 


him. Hank Davis was a gruff gent, . 


and now he seemed worried—too 
worried, she thought. 

She almost rode over the man. He 
was sitting beside the trail, his back 
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to a rock, and he was eating his 
lunch. He lowered the sandwich and 
stared up at her as she drew in her 
palomino. He was a stranger to her, 
and then she remembered she was 
on Circle W range. 

She said, “Hello.” 

“Howdy, ma’am.” He did not take 
off his Stetson. He was a heavy 
man with a thick-jowled, enormous 
head that was set on beefy shoulders. 
He was the type that did not work 
for a living, she decided. “You must 
ride fast, Miss. Right before I start- 
ed to eat my lunch I was up on a hill 
and I couldn’t see a rider anywhere.” 

“Is Matt Carlin home?” 

“I don’t know, ma’am. You see, I 
don’t ride for Carlin, whoever he is. 
I’m just a stranger riding through 
and thought I’d light here awhile to 
rest my horse and eat my lunch.” 

Joyce glanced at his horse. The 
sorrel cropped grass indifferently a 
few rods away, tied to a boulder with 
a catch-rope. The horse did not look 
as if he had been ridden far nor was 
he very hungry. Had he been hun- 
gry, he would have been grazing 
faster than he was. 

“Oh,” she said. Her first shock of 
the meeting had passed. She had the 
impression that the man wished they 
had not met but she was not sure. 
“Adios.” She turned and rode back 
toward Tumbling Creek again. When 
she gained the opposite ridge she 
glanced back but the horse and rider 
were gone. She saw them later when 
they reached the flats, and they were 
going toward the hills to the north- 
west. 


To HILLS grew steeper and 
the pine grew thicker. On these 
higher slopes the wind was a little 
stronger—too strong, she thought. It 
caught her bronzed hair and pulled it 
back and she let it blow in the breeze. 
She was on the wrong range and she 
knew it, and she told herself she 
should not have come, and yet all the 
time she realized that her mental re- 
proaches were without avail. 

But when she rode down the slope - 
toward the cabin being constructed 
below, she wished suddenly, more 


_than ever before, that she had not 
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come, for as she rode in she saw the 
gray horse tied to an aspen tree and 
she recognized the horse as a Circle 
W horse, Marjie Elwood’s favorite 
mount. But it was too late to retreat, 
so she pulled in before Marjie and 
Matt Carlin, who had been working 
on the door frame in the log cabin 
that stood about shoulder high to 
Matt. — 

“Hello,” she said. 

“Hello,” said Matt. He rubbed his 
shirt sleeve across his sweaty fore- 
head. “Step down and rest your sad- 
dle, Miss Davis.” 

“Yes, do,” Marjie invited her. 

Joyce Davis dismounted and let 
her palomino stand with dragging 
bridle-reins. She was stiffly polite 
as she asked, “How are you, Marjie?” 

“Fine,” said Marjie. She looked at 
Matt. “Shall we go on working on 
this door frame?” 

“We'll finish it said Matt. 
“That'll be all I do for today.” 

While Marjie held a pine board in 
place, Matt sent in the nails. Joyce 
sent a cursory glance around the 
yard. She decided that Matt Carlin 
had been really working. In a week 
he had constructed an emergency 
barn and laid the groundwork for a 
log cabin. A fence on Tumbling 
Creek held some saddle horses and a 
team of work horses. A wagon, its 
bed covered by spoois of barbed wire, 
a canvas tarp. and other ranching 
necessities, stood beside the barn, a 
set of harness hanging over one side 
of it. He had even built a small pine- 
pole corral. 

“You’ve been working,” she said. 

Matt mumbled through the nails in 
his mouth, “A little.” He drove in the 
last nail, spit those out between his 
lips, tossed them into a barrel of 
nails, tossed the hammer in on top of 
them. “Thanks, Marjie.” 

Joyce Davis thought, He’s calling 
her Marjie, not Miss Elwood. She 
asked, “How is your brother, 
Marjie?” 

“The same, I guess,” said Marjie. 
“Sick, Joyce.” 

“Tell him hello for me.” 

“I will.” She added slowly, “But 
I don’t know how he would take it— 
your father and Lew Case tried to 


murder him one day down on 
Matador’s main street.” 

“Oh,” said Joyce stiffly. 

Matt Carlin said, “By the time you 
oe to your place it will be dark, 

arjie. Thanks a lot for the help.” 


ARJIE ELWOOD untied her 

gray and found the stirrup. 
She turned the horse. “Good-bye, 
Joyce,” and then to Matt, “I’ll prob- 
ably see you tomorrow, Matt.” She 
es the gray around and rode 
off. 

Joyce Davis said, “I could break 
her neck!” 

Matt Carlin smiled. “Is that all 
you women ever think of, hating each 
other? What have you two got be- 
tween you? She doesn’t own the Cir- 
cle W iron any longer; I do.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Joyce, a little too 
sweetly. “We were raised together 
on the range, Matt Carlin. We went 
to the same country school together. 
We know each other very well. All 
right, I’ll say I’m sorry. But I’m not.” 

Matt looked at her sharply. He 
liked what he saw. “What are you 
doing on Circle W range?” he asked. 

She shrugged. “We’re neighbors, 
Carlin.” She glanced at his cabin, 
at the barn, at the horse pasture. 
“You work hard and you work well. 
A neighbor comes over to say hello. 
You ask her why she is visiting you.” 
She laughed brittlely. “Is that a way 
to greet a neighbor, Carlin?” 

Matt found himself smiling. He 
was aware that the differences be- 
tween these two girls were growing 
more pronounced each time he met, 
them. Marjie was older, of course, but 
not much in years; she was of dif- 
ferent character, more easy-going and 
quiet, and deep. This girl before him 
was like the wind; and who can tell 
which way the wind will blow t 
morrow? Or today, sor that matter.’ 

“Forgive an old bachelor,” he said. 
“Yes, I’m plugging along, Miss 
Joyce. But of course, when I get a 
crew of men, it will go faster. How 
is your dad?” 

“Grumbling, as usual. Lew Case 
told us you were down in Mexico—in 
Cristobal—looking for a crew. No 
luck?” 


Matt thought, Case told her I was 
in Cristobal. Maybe he was down 
there just looking around, as he said. 
Anyway, he isn’t hiding his trip 
there; guess I imagine too many 
things. ... “I'll get a crew, later. 
They'll come in any time now. Some- 
times word goes slowly along the 
border towns.” 

“Gunmen?” 

“You have gunmen on your crew. 
Lew Case and Len Ducom have rid- 
den a few trails, and I don’t think 
they were too straight. Down in 
Matador, the day I came to this coun- 
try, your father and Lew Case were 
going to murder Dave Elwood.” 


HE FROWNED. “I asked Father 
©? about that. He had been drink- 
ing a little too much, I guess, and 
then maybe Lew Case was over- 
anxious, too. For one, I’m glad you 
came along, Carlin.” Her eyes were 
steady. “But you and Dad have 
nothing against each other.” 

“But it will come.” 

“Why? Does it have to?” 

Matt was silent, building the thing 
in his mind. He realized she did not 
know about this other thing—these 
border men who rode that high 
mountain range, who ran guns 
through and who were not averse to 
stealing cattle, too, and running them 
through. When they wanted Hank 
Davis’ cattle they would take them 
When the moon was right, and Hank 
Davis would look at him with hard 
eyes, He thought he would tell her 
what he knew, and then he decided 
to keep it to himself. There was a 
time for each word, each action, each 
deed, and the present time did not 
seem appropriate. 

“Let’s hope I’m wrong. Won’t you 
step inside what little bit of the 
cabin I’ve got finished and look it 
over?” : 

He had the floor in place. He had 
hauled out sawed lumber from 
Matador, where an old man ran a 
small saw mill. “You'd better get the 
roof on before it rains,” she said. “If 
it rains it will warp that floor.” She 
ran a careful glance around, noting 
where the windows would be, where 
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the partitions would come in, where 
the doors would fit. “It looks nice.” 
She leaned back ez ainst the wall. “I’m 
tired, I guess. I better be going back 
home.” 

She went outside, that feeling of 
bafflement growing within her. She 
had come for one reason, and now she 
could not voice it because of her 
womanhood, and she had not been 
able to bring the conversation around 
to it because it had started out all 
wrong, because Marjie Elwood had 
been there and the thing had started 
wrong because of Marjie’s presence. 

She found her stirrup and went up. 
Matt Carlin laid his hand on the 
palomino’s shoulder. “Thanks for 
coming over. I suppose, though, TIl 
be seeing you next Saturday night.” 

“Oh. Saturday night—why—” 
Then she understood. “Oh, you mean 
at the dance at Red Rock school- 
house. Why, are you going?” 

“Miss Marjie invited me to go. I 
suppose you'll be there?” 

“Yes, I'll be there.” One thing was 
settled anyway; she was glad now 
she had not put her thoughts into 
words, there in his cabin. That would 
have been humiliating, the more so 
because she had never asked a man to 
take her anywhere before. “I'll see 
you then, Good-bye.” 


HEN‘SHE reached the ridge, 

a quarter of a mile to the 
north, the dusk was growing thicker, 
building in layers across the parched 
earth, The wind was moving aim- 
lessly, drifting lazily through cha- 
miso and ocotillo and manzanita, 
singing a little broken, simple song. 
The touch of it was cool; it lay 
across her cheeks, and she liked the 
cool fingers. 

Joyce, she told herself, you'd bet- 
ter ride a strong saddle, girl. He 
doesn’t give a damn whether you're 
alive or dead, he’s so busy looking at 
Marjie Elwood. You'll hit a rough 
stretch if you don’t watch out, and 
you'll pile up your bronc and lose 
your saddle, . . . Ride easy, Joyce, 
and let things go smooth for a while, 
and play your cards more skillfully. 
And if you don’t have any luck in a 
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few weeks, then discard the whole 
hand and let fate deal you a new 
bunch of cards.... 

You’re acting crazy, another voice 
said. 

When she forded Cottonwood 
Creek, a man rode out of the willows, 
Lew Case came up and said, “Damn 
it, girl, I wish you wouldn’t ride 
across that stream. Matt Carlin’s a 
hard man and from a distance he 
might mistake you fer a man—a Bar 
Y rider. There’s been more than one 
man shot from a distance with a 
rifle.” 

“I just rode in a ways looking for 
any of our stock that might have 
drifted across.” 

“Dangerous business.” 

“Damn you, Lew Case,” she said 
angrily. “I don’t need you for a 
bodyguard, nor do I need anybody 
else.” 

Case was silent. 


They came to Piney Point and she 
saw a rider off to her left, going up 
Cottonwood Creek. Despite the dis- 
tance she recognized him as the 
squat, beefy man she had seen on Cir- 
cle W territory—the man who had 
been eating the sandwich. 

“Who is that?” she asked. 

Case looked. “A long way off,” 
he said. “Maybe a Circle W hand— 
one of the Elwood men.” 

She glanced at him sharply, then 
looked away. She judged the distance 
the man was from her. She glanced 
back to where she had met Lew Case. 
The distance between them and 
that point was the same as the beefy 
man’s distance from that same spot. 
Lew Case and the man had evidently 
met there in the willows. And when 
Case and she had ridden out, the 
stranger had hidden in the willows 
until they were out of sight. Now 
Case was denying recognition of the 
man. 

She thought, Maybe I’m wrong. 

Case said, “There’s a dance at Red 
Rock school Saturday night. I’m a- 
wondering if you'll go with me, Miss 
Joyce.” 

She considered. “AIL right,” she 
said. 


CHAPTER IX 


HE DUSK was heavy when 
T Marjie Elwood rede into the 

ranch. She left her horse at 
the barn and went te the big leg 
house. The shadows were heavier in- 
side. Dave Elwood sat at the table, 
a quart whiskey bottle in frout of 
him, and Zeke Pandrill sat opposite 
him. The Mexican bandit lifted dark, 
unfathomable eyes and rose, bowing 
a little too low. 

“Miss Marjie, so good to see you. 
Where have you been?” 

The girl said angrily, “Ask one 
of your riders when he comes in at 
dark, Pandrill. He’s trailed me all 
afternoon. Why don’t you put a bet- 
ter man on my trail, one that is not 
so easy to see?” 

Zeke Pandrill bowed again, more 
stiffly this time. “I am sure the 
senorita has made the meestake, 
Senor Dave. Perhaps one of our men 
has been out riding, looking over the 
co’ntry as you Americanos say, and 
Miss Marjie has made the meestake.” 
She noticed his words were too 
smooth. 

Dave Elwood asked, “What do you 
want?” and his voice was a little too 
harsh. 

“Do I have to ask your permission 
to come into a house that I own half 
of?” she asked. 

“I go,” said Pandrill. 
again, Dave.” 

“Maybe,” said Elwood. 

The door closed behind the 
bandido. Marjie Elwood heard his 
boots cross’the porch and step down 
on the gravel walk. Only then did 
she speak. And her voice was low 
and husky. 

“What does he want you to do 
now?” 

“What difference does it make to 
you?” 

Her gaze was steady and without 
rancor. Rather her eyes showed a sort 
of defeat, a terrible tiredness. He 
saw this and felt a bit of remorse, but 
then he pulled this aside and let his 
front take over. He saw the weariness 
leave her eyes and saw something 
else come into them, and he had seen 
this change before, too. 


“I see you 
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“Poor misguided man,” she said. 
“That’s all you are, Dave. I’ve said it 
before and I guess I'll say it again 
some other time.” 

“And a hell of a lot of good it will 
do you!” Dave Elwood reached for 
the bottle. The rim of the bottle’s 
neck rattled slightly against the 
glass tumbler as he poured a shot of 
the liquid into the vessel. “I guess 
when the devil made you women he 
used the same mold and that mold 
had a sharp, bitter tongue. Now 
where, may I ask, aid Miss Marjie 
Elwood, the great evangelist, spend 
the afternoon? With Matt Carlin, I 
suppose.” 

She nodded. 

“You see him a lot,” he said, as 
though reminiscing. “Too much, I 
guess. Maybe that’s going to cut me 
and my darling sister a little apart, 
huh? Or, as Zeke would say it, no?” 


HE RAN this through her mind. 
She felt of it, examined it, and 
found a clue there. “Then you and 
Zeke Pandrill intend to rustle Matt 
Carlin’s cattle, is that it? You used 
to steal Davis’ Bar Y stock, and now, 
since you sold your cattle, you intend 
to steal them back and sell them be- 
low the line?” 

He shrugged. “You jump to con- 
clusions. You will find they make a 
weak saddle string.” He had let the 
conversation run the wrong way— 
this irked him. “You want a drink?” 

“Something,” she said, “anything. I 
have to wash this taste from my 
mouth.” Zeke Pandrill had told 
Dave a little but he had not told him 
all. Pandrill was smart, he was point- 
ed; he would let him in on a little 
and, because he could not. leave the 
house very well, Pandrill would feed 
him a little money and run the same 
old game—the game she wondered, 
many times, if he did not realize. She 
walked to the kitchen and came back 
with a clean glass. She poured a stiff 
drink into it. 

He said, “Lift your glass.” 

She did. 

He said, “To the future,” and 
drank. Still she held her glass. He 
looked at her sharply. “Why don’t 
you drink?” 


“Not to the future, Dave.” 

He threw his glass on the floor. 
The gesture was typical of him—an 
adolescent, melodramatic gesture. 
Shreds of tinkling glass slipped 
across the floor. She drank then, a 
smile tight across her lips. 

He turned and left. 

She went to the window. She could 
hear him moving; he was in his room. 
She turned and looked at the table. 
He had taken the whiskey bottle with 
him. She closed her eyes and leaned 


.back against the casing. The old mozo 


came in carrying a lamp. He put it on 
the table, lit it, and went out again, 
and once more the house was silent. 
She had her thoughts. 

She should leave, she realized. 
Time and circumstances had run 
against her; she could do nothing. 
She had tried; she had used various 
means. When she had been consid- 
erate he had been cynical and cruel. 
When she had been domineering his 
cynicism had grown stronger. When 
she had become pleading he had be- 
come scornful. She saw no other 
method, so she became apparently in- 
different. But deep down inside she 
knew, and she thought he knew, that 
she would never leave him as long as 
he drew breath into his wasted lungs. 


HE BLEW out the lamp and 
went into the night. As she en- 
tered her cabin, Zeke Pandrill came 
out of the shadows. He asked,. “I’d 


like to see you—inside, Senorita 
Marjie.” 
She studied him momentarily. “All 


right.” 

He followed her in and she shut 
the door. He sat down on a chair 
while she cleaned the lamp chimney 
and touched a match to the wick. His 
silence was growing heavy on her and 
she tried not to notice it. When the 
lamp was burning properly she ad- 
justed the wick to the right height. 

“Well?” 

“Your brother he ees going to die 
sometime, no?” 

“We all are going to do that.” 

He regarded her with dark eyes. 
She saw that he was trying to find a 
proper method of introducing his 
thoughts, of expressing the words he 
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had come to say. She decided to get 
it over with. 

“You didn’t tell Dave that you had 
been stealing his cattle, I suppose, 
even before Matt Carlin came?” 

“Why do you say that? I steal 
cattle—” 

She interrupted. “I know what 
you and your men have been doing, 
Pandrill. I know that burro pack- 
train went through the other night 
and I know Dave was drunk and 
senseless in bed when you and your 
men took it through Brush Canyon 
and Dave would never know it. 
You’d hand him some whiskey money 
and tell him the next day that they 
had been Davis’ Bar Y stock. I got 
eyes and ears.” 

Zeke Pandrill leaned his head back 
against the wall. She stood and 
watched him. Finally his eyes swung 
back to her. 

“Your brother, you do not tell 
heem thees? And why, senorita?” 

“What good would it do?” she de- 
manded. She held her emotions in 
sharp check. Anger was roiling 
through her. Anger not directed so 
much toward this insolent border 
bandit but rather toward Dave El- 
wood, the last of his male clan, and 
too ignorant to understand this 
simple Mexican bandido, this man of 
Yaqui and Irish and mixed bloods. 

“What do you mean?” 

“He’s like his father,” she said 
wearily. “He „has a terrible temper. 
If I told him, he would get his guns 
and go against you and your men and 
you would kill him. Maybe you’d 
like me to do that, Pandrill. Maybe 
then you could get him out of the 
way.” 

“You talk mad—loco. You are like 
rest of women—” He didn’t say any 
more. Her open palm saw to that. 
When she stepped back the mark of 
her slap was plain across his swarthy 
face, 

“Don’t compare me with your 
border prostitutes,” she said. 


NGER ran across his dark eyes, 
fought there with discretion, 

and the common sense finally won. 
She had pulled back against the table 
and had opened the drawer. He saw 
the gun there. A Colt .45, dark and 


blue against the light, and her hand 
was on it. He pulled himself back 
into his Latin shell.. The Irish came 
through; he smiled crookedly. 

“You have jomped to conclusions, 
senorita.” His voice had its old in- 
different purr. “But now, for the 
first time, we know where we stand, 
no?” His forehead pulled down into 
ascowl. “But thees man—thees Matt 
Carlin—you see heem and maybe you 
talk, and then he know.” 

She said, “He knows about you 
now.” 

“You misunderstand again. Thees 
Carlin, he does not know that we 
have been stealing Circle W cows, 
and he does not know now. He does 
not know that.” p 

She considered, her hand still on 


the gun. “Hell find out, sooner or | 


later, I suppose. You knew him be- 
fore, I understand. Is he an out- 
law?” He was silent for a moment, 
and she asked, “Does the law want 
him?” 

Nias 

She felt a strange relief. She knew 
why, too, for the thing had been 
building up in her. She was a wom- 
an. She felt again a sagging of pur- 
pose, a sense of relief. There were 
two men now in her life, and in her 
hands lay their futures. No, that 
was not true, she thought, because 
Dave’s future was what he and fate 
and his ideas made it. 

She said, “I won’t tell him,” 

He nodded. “I take your word.” 
He took off his big hat and bowed. 
“The senorita will be in peace, al- 
ways.” He was smiling when he 
straightened, and she had the feeling 
suddenly that behind that smile was 
something lost, something gone, 
something of another day. 

She was thinking that when he 
went to the door and stepped out into 
the night. She had glimpsed beyond 
the man’s exterior, she had seen in an 


unguarded moment something inside | 


of him, and, strangely, it reminded 
her of what she had seen in her 
brother’s eyes. The essence of it had 
been the same—the quality of it had 
told of loneliness, of the tiredness 
that only a man can know, the weari- 
ness that a woman cannot understand, 


_and can never comprehend. 
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She bolted the door and blew out 
the lamp. She opened a window and 
stood before it for a few moments, 
feeling the coldness of the outside air. 
She undressed slowly and pulled her 
nightgown on. She went to her bed 
and knelt and put her head upon the 
covers. 

She did not pray aloud; she prayed 
silently. 


CHAPTER X 


ED ROCK schoolhouse was 
situated in the cottonwoods 
along a mountain creek. Be- 

yond it stood the high butte of red 
clay that had given the school its 
name and farther along beyond that 
stood the dark bulk of the Sangre de 
Madres. When Matt Carlin and 
Marjie Elwood rode into the yard the 
dance was in full swing. Lamplight 
showed through the windows and the 
music of the violin and piano and ac- 
cordion made a raucous medley. 

They tied their horses in the trees. 
Marjie had ridden side-saddle and 
she wore a party dress that accentu- 
ated her hair. Matt saw the scattered 
brands of the Matador country on the 
horses tied to racks and the wheels 
of buggies and springwagons—Davis 
Bar Y horses, Heart Bar Nine broncs, 
some Circle W horses that Dave El- 
wood had kept and that some of his 
riders were using. There were other 
brands, too; these were evidently 
from the smaller outfits located west 
of Matador along the rim of the 
desert. 

Matt asked, “Is Dave coming?” 

“No. He wasn’t up-to it, he said.” 

“There’s Hank Davis’ horse.” 

Marjie frowned. “Yes, and there’s 
Lew Case’s horse, and Len Ducom’s. 
Most of Dave’s riders came over— 
there is Mack Williams’ bronc. Some- 
body told me Joyce Davis was com- 
ing with Lew Case.” 

“They go together?” 

“The first time that I know of,” 
said Marjie. 

Matt was frowning a little when 
they entered the kerosene-lighted 
room, There were all the ingredients 
of trouble there in the schoolhouse, 
and if somebody took to drinking 
that trouble might materialize—and 


travel damned fast. They stood in 
the doorway for a while and Marjie 
exchanged greetings with various 
women seated on the bench along the 
north side of the room. 

“You'll want to meet some of the 
women, Matt,” she said. She intro- 
duced him to them, going down the 
line—she knew them all regardless of 
age. Most of them were the wives of 
ranchers and small cowmen, and some 
were girls from Matador and neigh- 
boring territory. 

Matt was slightl 
ticularly interested. He wasn’t, at 
his best, much of a party man, The 
starting of the music somewhat saved 
his composure. Marjie danced well, 
her body lithe against him, and as 
they circled the hall he glanced at 


bored, not par- 


‘the other dancers. 


Lew Case was dancing with Joyce 
Davis. Joyce said, “Why, hello, Mr. 
Carlin,” and then to Marjie, “Hello, 
Marjie.” 

Case glanced around. “Howdy, 
Miss Elwood,” he said. Then to 
Matt: “Hello, Carlin, want a drink?” 

“No, thanks.” 

Marjie murmured, “He’s almost 
drunk now,” and leaned her head 
against Matt’s shoulder. Her hair 
was sweet and fresh in his nostrils 
and he felt a weariness enter her. 
“There might be trouble, Matt; may- 
be you shouldn’t have come. Maybe 
we'd better go.” 

“We just got here,” said Matt, 
smiling. “We can’t leave now, Mar- 
jie.” 


HE music died to a slow stop 
and Matt escorted her to the 
bench with the rest of the women. 
Hank Davis came up with a heavy- 
set young woman and bowed and 
thanked her for the dance. Then he 
straightened and looked at Matt, his 
eyes heavy under the craggy brows, 
“And how are you, Mr. Carlin?” 
“Fine,” said Matt. “And you?” 
“Fair to middlin’, you might say. 
Would you step outside and have a 
drink with me, Carlin? A drink to 
the future of your Circle W spread.” 
The stocky cowman swayed a little in 
his Justins. He was, Matt noticed, 
slightly drunk. His breath also told 
Matt that. 
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Matt smiled. “You got the wrong 
man, Davis, but thanks just the same. 
You see, I never drink anything 
stronger than beer.” 

Davis said, “You mean you don’t 
want to drink with me?” 

Matt hesitated momentarily. He 
would have to handle this with kid 
gloves; the heavy-set cowman was 
drunk and touchy. “I’m sorry, but 
don’t get me wrong. Of course Td 
drink with you—if I drank, Thanks, 
though.” 

“That’s right,” said Hank Davis, 
“T’ve heard that you never touch 
hard stuff.” The music had started 
again and Lew Case danced by with 
a dark-haired girl. He swung the 
girl around and asked, “What’s the 
trouble, Hank?” 


“Not a damned thing,” growled 


Hank Davis. “If Matt Carlin doesn’t: 


care to drink with me it’s none of 
your damned lookout, Case!” 

Case grinned. “You're gettin’ 
tanked up, Hank,” he murmured. He 
glanced at Matt and his eyes were 
somber pools. “Maybe he’s just too 
good to drink Matador whiskey, 
huh?” 

“Don’t start anything here,” 
snapped Davis. 

Case danced away. Hank Davis 
said, “So long, Carlin,” and went 
down the bench toward a rancher’s 
wife. They danced into the crowd, 
and Matt turned, looking for Joyce 
Davis. He went to her. “This dance, 
please, Miss Joyce.” 


“I notice something odd,” said 


Joyce slowly as they moved out on 
the floor. “I’m Miss Joyce but Marjie 
Elwood is just Marjie. Pray, sir, 
what is the difference between us? 
You’ve known each of us about the 
same length of time, I believe.” 
Matt smiled. “All right, Joyce.” 


HE WAS moving with him, . 


blending into his movements, be- 
coming a part of him. Her hair re- 
flected facets of dancing lamplight 
and Matt felt some of the tenseness 
leave him. When supper time came 
Marjie and Matt ate sitting on the or- 
chestra platform, watching the kids 
chase each other around the room. 


Marjie was a little too quiet, and 
Matt knew why. 

Many of the men were drinking, 
and so were a few of the women. Lew 
Case was getting pretty drunk and so 
was Len Ducom. Matt had seen 
Ducom and Case slip out of the room 
a number of times, and once he had 
seen them go out with Mack Wil- 
liams. Williams had a bottle in his 
hip pocket. 

A tensity of feeling was building 
up until it was a tangible thing in 
the smoke-laden atmosphere, and 
Matt knew that it was directed 
against him. He was new to this 
range, and he had bought into it, and 
he was not welcome and he knew 
why. 

“Maybe we'd better go,” said Marjie. 

“No man’s driving me away until 
I want to go,” said Matt. 

After supper, the festivities began 
again. This dance, Matt knew, would 
last until daylight. He had stepped 
out once during intermission for a 
breath of fresh air and a cigarette. 
Case and Ducom had been standing 
just outside the door and Matt 
caught the stale odor of whiskey on 
their breaths. 

Ducom said, “Going home soon, 
Carlin?” 

Matt turned and looked at him. 
“Why, no. Why ask?” 

Ducom was critically cold. Case 
moved to one side and Matt glanced 
at him—Case had his hand on his gun. 
Case was not puffing his cigarette 
now; the Durham and wheat straw 
lay limp on his bottom lip, the coal 
dying. Beyond him and to Case’s 
right stood Mack Williams, and Wil- 
liams, too, had his hand on his hol- 
stered gun. Matt wondered at this 
gesture on Williams’ part, and then 
dismissed it from his mind. 

Ducom held the key. He could 
either reach or shrug the moment off. 
He did the latter; the tension passed. 
“Just asked,” he said. 

Matt said, “I see.” 


E went over and leaned against 

a cottonwood tree, his back 
against the rough bark, and watched 
e men who came out of and entered 
the schoolhouse. The night air was 
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cool and the wind was moving on the 
higher reaches. He ground his cig- 
arette under his boot and let the 
freshness of the spaces move into 
him and possess him, and when the 
music started he went back into the 
hall. 

He had the first dance with Marjie 
and the second with Joyce. There 
was a big, blocky man at the end of 
the hall, and Joyce saw that Matt 
nodded to him. “Who is he?” she 
asked. 

“He’s Hans Johnson,” he said. “A 
cattle buyer.” He didn’t add that 
Johnson bought and sold wet cattle 
nor did he add that he wondered 
what Johnson was doing on Matador 
range. “Why do you ask?” 

“Tve seen him somewhere before.” 

Matt glanced at her. Now where 
had she seen Hans Johnson? Joyce, 
too, was wondering the same. Then 
her memory recalled the man she had 
seen the day she had ridden to Matt’s 
place. The man who had sat beside 
the trail eating his lunch, and whom 
she had seen later when she met Lew 
Case, and who she was sure had also 
met Case along the willows of Cot- 
tonwood Creek. 

“I remember now,” she told him. 

Matt shrugged. “I see, he said. 

The music ended with a blare and 
Matt escorted her to the bench. There 
was a slight commotion at the end of 
the hall by the door and he turned. 
Four men were standing there, dusty 
from the trail—four men who carried 
their guns tied down and who stood 
in a compact group. 

Matt said, “Excuse me, Joyce,” and 
went to one of the men, a short, wiz- 
ened man of about forty who wore 
run-over boots and worn range trap- 
pings. He kept the emotion out of 
his voice as he said, “Damnit, Joe 
Hawkins, I never figured you’d get 
here. Been looking for you, fella.” 

Joe Hawkins’ beady eyes twinkled. 
“Word reached us in Juarez, Matt. 
Damn, you look fine, man.” Those 
eyes appraised Matt carefully. The 
bond between these two was a strong 
one. They had shared the same grub, 
ridden the same remuda, slept under 
the same sougans. What one had the 
other had and each knew that. “A 


coupla your old friends came with 
me.” 

Willy Day was an oldster, bald- 
headed and scraggly-whiskered, with- 
out a tooth in his head. Slim Kirk- 
patrick was a short man, not over 
five feet two, but he was deadly. Matt 
had seen him in action. Dippy Bullon 
was a kid, not more than twenty, but 
already the sun and long rides and 
powder smoke had set him apart. His 
boyishness was gone, lost before its 
time, and he would never regain it. 

Hank Davis came up. “Your men, 
Carlin?” 

Matt said, “My crew, Davis.” 

“Gunslingers,” said Davis. 
ers.” 

Joe Hawkins asked, “Who is this 
salty old walrus, Matt?” 

“Davis,” said Matt. “He owns the 
Bar Y, a local outfit. He’s drunk.” 

Hawkins’ dark eyes hardened. 
“Shall I overlook the old gent?” 

“Best idea.” 

Davis moved ahead, then stopped. 
“This range is full of gunslingers, 
Carlin,” he said to Matt. “And now, 
by hell, you’re bringing in more!” 
He was drunk, too drunk, and Matt 
shoved him back, shoved him hard. 
Davis almost fell down, but he re- 
covered himself, his hand on his gun, 

“No man’s pushing me—” 

“f am,” said Matt Carlin. 

A man said, “No shooting here, 
please,” and a woman screamed. Then 
the hall was silent save for the men 
who came toward them. The women 
sat on the benches, silent and still 
with fear. Joyce Davis came and took 
her father’s arm. 

“Dad, please, no trouble! Dad, lis- 
ten— You're drunk!” 


“Kill- 


ANK DAVIS tried to jerk free, 

but his daughter held his arm. 
Blustering rage colored the cowman’s 
beefy jowls. Matt turned slightly and 
looked at Lew Case, who stood to 
one side, his hand low. Len Ducom 
stood by the door and watched with 
small eyes. 

Willy Day and Slim Kirkpatrick 
and Dippy Bullon were very silent 
feeling the situation out, and sensing 
danger in it. They had moved out a 


little, leaving a few feet between 
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them, and they were ready for what- 
ever came. Joe Hawkins stood there, 
his eyes missing nothing. 

A hard hand jerked Matt around. 
Matt hit hard, hit without looking. 
His blow knocked Len Ducom 
against the wall. Ducom almost went 
down, The man stood alone against 
the wall, and then he twisted and 
went for his iron. But Matt had 
anticipated this, and he was settled, 
and he shot Ducom twice through the 
chest. The roar was loud in the hall. 
Ducom shot once and his bullet went 
straight down, missing his boots, rip- 
ping into the floor. Ducom fell. 

Matt turned, and then Joe Hawkins 
had his weapon out. Dippy Bullon 
was right behind Joe, and Slim Kirk- 
patrick and Willy Day had their 
guns palmed. The roar had died, a 
woman screamed again. Hank Davis 
had stepped back, shocked and sober 
now, and Lew Case had his gun half 
drawn. Case looked at Matt’s jutting 
Colt, then lifted his hand. 

Case said, “You'll pay for this, 
Carlin.” 

“He had no right to lay his hands 
on me,” said Matt. He was cold, de- 
liberately cold, yet inside he was 
shaky. “He went for his iron first. I 
shot him in self-defense.” 

A man said, “He’s right.” 

Women were going out the back 
door. The gun play had broken up 
the dance. Joyce Davis took her 
father’s gun, took that of Lew Case. 
“Now go, Carlin,” she said. Len Du- 
com’s wheezing breath was loud in 
the room. 

Matt nodded at his men. “Go,” he 
said. They went out, and he looked 
at Hank Davis. “If you’da kept your 
big mouth shut this wouldn’t have 
happened, Davis.” He glanced at Len 
Ducom. “The doctor’s here, ain’t he?” 

“He’s coming,” said a man. 

Matt said, “He’ll probably live.” 
But he knew otherwise. Ducom had 
been fast, his draw unexpected, and 
Matt had shot hurriedly. He had not 
had time to place his shots accu- 
rately. 

He went outside. 

Hawkins and Day and Kirkpatrick 
were already in the saddle and Bul- 
lon was going up. Their guns were 


rock-like in their fists. Matt stepped — 


into leather and turned his horse. 
Marjie Elwood came running to him, 
holding her dress with one hand. She 
said, “Matt, oh, Matt?” 

“Here.” 

She put her hand on his horse’s 
shoulder. She panted, “Matt, ride out, 
please, Case is wild, hog-wild. So is 
Hank Davis. Ducom died—just a 
moment ago. I’ll ride home with one 
of our men. Please go, Matt.” 

Matt leaned low and kissed her. 
The impression was brief. Her lips 
were moist, and that was all. He lift- 
ed his head as Lew Case and Joyce. 
Davis came into the light. Joyce had 
Case’s gun and she had seen him kiss 
Marjie. 

Her eyes were without emotion. 
Yet he had the impression suddenly 
that they hid a turmoil of thoughts 
that ran behind their veiled exterior. 


CHAPTER XI 


HEY took Len Ducom’s body 

to Matador, tied across his 

saddle, and then Lew Case and 
Hank Davis rode for the Bar Y, with 
the blocky Davis deep between horn 
and cantle. The sun was rising over 
the peaks and sending shadows and 
light across the border land. Case 
was light in leather and scowling. 

“He’s hell with his iron, Hank.” 

“You mean Carlin?” 

“Who t’hell else would I mean?” 
Case was quiet then, letting his 
thoughts branch out, letting them get 
form and strength. He knew now, 
more than ever before, that he would 
have to kill Matt Carlin. Although 
he and Ducom had been friends, 
nothing had really bound them to- 
gether—t heir companionship had 
been based on necessity and not ad- 
miration, He mulled this thought 
over and knew that he would not kill 
Matt Carlin because Carlin had kill- * 
Ducom. He would kill Matt Çarli 
for only one reason: Matt Carlin 
stood in his way, and in the way of 
Humphries and Williams, and in the 
path of Zeke Pandrill. 

“Tough man,” murmured Hank 
Davis. He, too, was silent; he rolled 
his thoughts, and they tasted bitter. 
A little whiskey had got the best of 
him, and that thought hurt his stub- 
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born pride. Carlin had killed one of 
his men—one of his riders—and that 
was, he thought, an insult against 
him, against his pride, against his 
Bar Y iron. Or was it? 

“Maybe not too tough, Hank.” 

Davis shifted in saddle. “Joyce is 
a goner,” he said. “She’s got a trap 
loaded for him, Case. Now why in 
the hell did all this have to happen 
to me? You’ve seen her, ain’t you, 
when she looked at him? I watched 
them when they were dancing back 
there.” 

“Never noticed it, Hank. A woman 
is crazy. I’ve said it before and I 
suppose I will say it again.” 

“You hit the nail.” 

Again they were silent. Only the 
patter of their broncs’ hoofs along 
the dusty trail and the creak of lati- 
gos and saddle trees. This, and their 
thoughts. Case ran over his new 
problem, viewed it from all angles, 
and tried to read a new menace in it. 


E didn’t care about Joyce Davis. 
She was a woman—a pretty 
woman—and she had some effect on 
him, some attraction, it was true. But 
that was as far as it went, and no 
further. A woman was a woman— 
he had had his share of them, and if 
another came and became too press- 
ing—well, a man can’t run all the 
time from them. ... He wanted no 
part of Joyce Davis. He wanted a 
stack of American currency, and he 
would get this by working with Zeke 
Pandrill, just as would Humphries 
and Williams. And if he had not 
been killed, Len Ducom would have 
gotten the same. Maybe, for that 
matter, it was just as wel: that Du- 
com had been killed. One less piece 
of pie to be dished out—a piece he 
divided between himself and Hum- 
phries and Williams and Pandrill. 
He thought, Maybe I can use 
Joyce, though, and. then wondered 
where. He knew that one thing was 
paramount: there must always be 
strife between Hank Davis and Matt 
Carlin. They would have to be kept 
at pistol le.gths or else both, or 
either, might divert too much atten- 
tion to him and Pandrill and the 
others. The system was old and tried 


and had been worked many times. 
Get them fighting among themselves 
and then, while they were fighting, 
steal what they were fighting over 
when they were so deep in combat 
they were not watching their prize. 
. .. Divide them and conquer them. 

These thoughts were with him 
when they rede into the Bar Y cor- 
rals. They stripped their horses, 
tossed their saddles on the corral bar, 


‘and went into the cook shack. The 


other Bar Y men, who had come di- 
rectly across country from Red Reck, 
had already eaten and hit the hay in 
the bunkhouse and, save for the . 
Yaqui cook, they had the long table 
to themselves. 

Joyce entered and sat beside her 
father. 

“When are they going to bury him, 
Dad?” 

Hank Davis chewed his mush and 
swallowed it. “Damn that Injun,” he 
said, “and his red hot grub! Can’t 
he never cook nothin’ without heat- 
ing it in the fires of hell? We bury 
him Monday.” 

“Here on the ranch?” 

“In town.” 

“What did the coroner say?” 

Hank Davis looked at her roughly. 
“Hell, they ain’t no case against Matt 
Carlin, woman. Len Ducom reached 
first and he didn’t reach fast enough. 
He started the ruckus and danged 
near everybody on Matador range 
saw it. We can’t get no warrant out 
for Carlin.” 

“He’s a killer,” said Case. 

“You drove him into it,” said the 
girl angrily. “You were drunk, the 
whole bunch of you, and you were 
looking for trouble!” 

“Whoa up,” said Hank Davis, 
“Whoa up, Joyce.” He was quiet now, 
strangely quiet, and she sensed some- 
thing significant in this. It was not 
long in coming. “You’ve gone pretty 
much for him, haven’t you?” 

Her eyes were without thoughts, 
Finally she gave in. “Is it that ap- 
parent, Dad?” 


WANK DAVIS said, “Watch your- 
self, daughter, and don’t lose 

your head, honey. He’s seen guns and 
he’s seen women.” The gruffness had 
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left him and he was speaking softly, 
as a father speaks to an errant child. 
“Don’t let yourself go too far, because 
there might be something in you that 
wouldn’t be the same afterwards and 
that might hurt you the rest of your 
life. You can’t die of a broken heart, 
as the poets and song writers say 
you can, but it can raise hel] with 
your life for a long, long time. I 
know—I married your mother, raised 
you, and your mother passed on. But 
I’m talking like a man shouldn’t talk, 
I guess.” 

Case said, “Excuse me, please,” and 
got to his feet and went outside. 
Joyce laid her head on her father’s 
shoulder. It was the gesture of a 
child, a small child, and it touched 
him. Case saw this, from the door- 
way. 

Case walked out into the brilliant 
morning sun. His spur rowels made a 
soft sound against the harsh squeak 
of the slowly turning windmill. He 
went to the horse corral and roped 
a bay stud and saddled him. The stud 
was full of energy; he arched his stal- 
lion neck and fought the bit. Case 
smiled and went up and spun him, 
running the fight out of him. 

He turned the stud toward the 
Heart Bar Nine. He let the animal 
lope until a fine thick lather grew 
arcund the edges of the Navaho 
saddle blanket and foam flecked from 
the space bit and split-ear headstall. 
The edge left the cayuse and Case 
let him fatl to a trot, then to a 
walk. 

Nobody was in the house, of course, 
and he found himself looking absent- 
mindedly for Len Ducom; then mem- 
ory brought back the fact that Ducom 
was dead. A gallon jug rested under 
the table and he lifted it. There was 
a note under it, and he read it with 
cold indifference and then threw it 
into the stove and set it on fire. He 
went to a room and rolled into the 
dirty, unmade bed and slept until the 
night was heavy. 

He got up, lit the lamp, and fried 
some eggs and bacon and made some 
black coffee. He was eating when a 
low voice called from the back door, 
“Who's inside?” 

“Me, Case.” 


“Pull down the blinds,” said the 
voice. “I’m coming in.” 

Case pulled down the shades. “Come 
in, Humphries,” he said. 


` HACK HUMPHRIES came inside. 

He said, “We can’t let anybody 
see us together; that’s why I asked 
you to pull down the shades before I 
come in. Place looks sort of vacant 
without Len around.” 

“Where’s Mack Williams?” 

“Hell come along directly, I 
reckon. He never went & the Hacienda 
after the dance; he bedded down on 
Spring Crick line camp.” 

“They get the cattle through all 
right last night?” 

Humphries shrugged. “Guess so, 
Lew. Zeke Pandrill rode into the 
ranch right after noon today and hit 
the blankets. Came in alone. Said his 
men had decided to stay a Gay or two 
in Cristobal.” He stopped speaking - 
and listened to something outside. 
“Men by the door.” 

“Come in,” said Case. 
The door opened and Mack Wil- 
liams and Zeke Pandrill entered. 
Williams said, “I met this old greaser 
coming this way, so we rode in to- 
gether.” Pandrill nodded and smiled, 

showing his teeth. 

Case asked, “Did the herd get 
through last night?” . 

Pandrill said, “Si, we got it 
through. They are in a canyon beyond 
Cristobal. Hans Johnson was not 
there to pay for them, so the men 
held them. I heard Johnson was at 
the dance?” : 

“Damned if I know why the fool 
was there,” growled Case. “He knew 
we were stealing Circle W cattle last 
night—stealing them while Matt Car- 
lin. was at the shindig. This Carlin is 
a tough man, Zeke. He killed Len 
Ducom and never batted an eye. But 
I guess Johnson must’ve hit back 
across the border, because he left 
a note under the whiskey jug telling 
me he had eaten here and then ridden 
for Cristobal.” He glanced sharply 
at Zeke Pandrill. “Who'll get the 
money for that stolen beef if you 
aren’t there to collect it from John- 
son?” 

“Pedro Gonzales.” 

Case’s eyes tightened. “I wonder 
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about him—sometimes,” he said. He 
saw the dangerous look in Zeke Pan- 
drill’s black eyes and he changed 
the subject. “Carlin’s got a crew, a 
gun-crew, and they ride with quick 
uns.” 

“I know them,” said Pandrill. 

Case leaned back in his chair. He 
glanced at Humphries, then at Wil- 
liams, and then looked at Zeke Pan- 
drill. This whole thing, the whole 
set-up, was pulling in tighter and 
time was building the stage and time 
would bring about the climax. He 
leaned back and said, “How many 
head of catile can Johnson take?” 

“All we can send him,” said Pan- 
drill. 

Williams spoke. “There’s about six 
hundred Circle W cows grazing 
around Warner Springs, Zeke. Just 
right to be bunched and shoved 
through Brush Canyon. Me and Hum- 
phries saw them there the other day. 
Prettygfat stock, too. How about them 
in a few nights?” 

“Might,” said Pandrill, “and we 
might not. Next week I got a ship- 
ment of guns coming through.” The 
renegade was quiet, too quiet. “I’ve 
seen a few riders, off in the distance, 
the last couple of days, and they got 
me to thinking.” 

“Rangers?” asked Case. 


ANDRILL lifted lazy eyes. 

“Could be,” he said. “Might be. 
Tl] run some of my men on circle 
and see what they pick up. What’s 
your idea of affairs between Davis 
and Carlin, Case?” 

“Davis crossed him at Red Rock, 
Pandrill. Carlin ain’t so set for Da- 
vis—he can see Hank Davis is an or- 
nery old bull—but I got a hunch that 
Davis is ready for Carlin. They had 
a sort of set-to, right before Len Du- 
com pulled against Carlin.” 

“Humphries told me about that.” 

Williams asked, “Well, what’s 
next?” 

Silence moved acréss the room and 
held them for some time. Case was 
rocking a little on his chair, sitting 
on the two hind legs only, and his 
eyes seemed lazy, yet they were de- 
ceptive. Humphries had pulled down 
into his shell—he was thin as he hun- 


kered beside the wall, rolling a cig- 
arette with slow fingers. Williams 
was the same—a slouchy, unkempt 
man without much hope or motiva- 
tion, who had seen what was coming 
and had not bothered to step aside, 
taking it as only a part of the days 
allotted to him to breathe air and feel 
rain and sunshine. 

Pandrill said, “Brand a couple of 
Circle W calves with the Davis Bar 
Y iron, But don’t take small, suckling 
calves—get some unbranded yearling 
stock. They won’t make it look too 
set-up and staged, huh? Carlin knows _ 
that Davis would never be fool 
enough to run his iron on one of the 
Circle W suckling calves. So pick 
out one that has stopped sucking its 
cow.” 

Case put his chair on its four legs. 
“That'll be a good idea, Zeke. When 
Carlin sees the calves he’ll ride over 
to the Bar Y and accuse Hank Davis 
of stealing his stock.” 


ANDRILL held up a dark, chub- 

by hand for silence. “But first, 
in a night or two, we take these cat- 
tle, these six hundred or so, and we 
chouse them into Mexico, and John- 
son buys them.” His eyes were sharp 
and bright on them. “Then we brand 
these calves, huh?” 

Humphries and Williams nodded. 
Case said, “All right, Zeke. But when 
do us three get our cut from this last 
herd, the one you took through last 
night?” 

“When Johnson buys the cows.” 

Case was silent. Then, “All right.” 

“You theenk I would not pay, 
huh?” 

Case shrugged. “Just a statement, 
Zeke, no more, no less.” He stretched, 
yawned. “Me, I’m goin’ to hit the 
hay.” He went into his bedroom. He 
put his gun under his pillow and left 
the door blocked and the blind down 
and he lay there in the silent dark. 
After a while he heard horses moving 
across the distance, and he knew then 
that Pandrill and Williams and Hum- 
phries were riding back to the El- 
wood hacienda, and that made him 
think of Dave Elwood.... 

Dave was lying in bed, too, prob- 
ably, and Dave, too, was looking into 
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the dark, was feeling the night’s cool- 
ness and its stillness. There was this 
difference between them: Case would 
see the sunrise of many days, and 
that thought did not bother him, but 
Dave Elwood had but a few sunrises 
left. Lew wondered if Elwood 
thought of that. 

And he wondered why he was 
thinking of Dave Elwood.... 


CHAPTER XII 


FTER THE arrival of Joe 
A Hawkins, Willy Day, Slim 
Kirkpatrick and Dippy Bul- 
lon, the building program spurted on 
Tumbling Creek. Matt Carlin had 
suddenly acquired the strength and 
industry of eight more hands and 
the cabin went up rapidly. The barn, 
also made of logs, came into sight, 
too. 

Matt had acquired the semblance of 
an outfit. He had two wagons, three 
sets of harnesses, three work teams, 
plenty of saddle horses; and trips 
to Matador had furnished axes, 
grub, and the dozens of other 
essentials necessary to the continued 
operation of a cow outfit. They even 
had a forge and a workshop and 
plenty of horseshoes and an anvil. 

“What about these cows?” asked 
Joe Hawkins. “We oughta round up 
these dogies and run your iron on 
’em, Matt. You got a wad of money 
walkin’ those hills and buttes and that 
walkin’ dinero ain’t packing your iron 
or anybody else’s iron, for that 
matter, That unbranded stuff, ac- 
cording to the laws of the range, be- 
longs to the man who runs his hot 
iron on them.” 

“We have to build this place up 
first,” said Matt. “Then we’ll use 
this as a point of operations. If you’ve 
taken time to notice, I’ve set this 
house just about in the middle of my 
range. From here to any point on my 
grass is about the same distance. This 
is the center of the hub. That will 
make it easier to work a wagon out in 
the rough country, and we can hold 
some along the creek, too.” 

Hawkins scowled, shifted his cud 
and spat. “I know that, Matt. But 
this morning, when I rode to the 


Circle W for the brandin’ irons, who 
do you figure I saw over there but 
Zeke Pandrill? And when Pandrill’s 
in the country and there’s an un- 
branded cow—or a branded cow— 
around loose, that cow goes with Pan- 
drill. He seems to have a mournful 
attraction for a cow, and they follow 
him just like a magnet, so he claims. 
But me, I always figure he wasn’t in 
the lead, and I still maintain that the 
cow was ahead of him with him 
chasin’ her. Sure, you say he’s run- 
nin’ guns—well, that’s true. But he 
might be mixing in a few cows with 
those guns, too. That Mex revolution 
army of Pancho Gomez’s is just like 
any army—it marches on its stomach, 
like Napoleon or some big-wig said 
years ago.” 

“Zeke Pandrill cross my path,” said 
Matt, “and I’m killing him.” 


OE HAWKINS shook his head 

sourly. “He’s a right smart mix- 

up of a lot of blood, and he’s got a 

sharp spot over his ears and he’ll take 
a lot of killing, Matt.” 

“You don’t like him, do you?” 

“Weve met before,” said Joe 
Hawkins. “I sent a bullet through 
his guts and I still say I should have 
pulled my sights up and pushed it 
through his black heart. Zeke Pan- 
drill never forgets or forgives. I’m 
ridin’ high in my saddle and I’ve got 
eyes in the back of my skull.” 

“Ambush?” 

“You’re damned right.” 

Matt was quiet. “Maybe you 
shouldn’t’ve come, Joe,” he finally 
said, “I never knew things were that 
bad between you and Pandrill. Tå 
sort of feel responsible if anything 
did happen to you on his account.” 

“Be hell if I got killed,” said Joe 
Hawkins. “One thing is, I sure 
wouldn’t want to go to heaven and 
float around with a big nightgown 
on—Dios, that would be a picture, 
huh?” 

Matt smiled. “You’re a damned 
fool.” They went to the corral where 
they saddled horses, Willie Day was 
working on the barn, and Matt pulled 
in. “Riding over the hills to see 
where we'll find the most beef on 
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roundup, Willie. Be back around 
sundown, I figure.” 

“Don’t get lost,” said Willie. 

Almest a week had passed since 
the death of Len Ducom, and Matt 
had lost some of his tightness.. The 
sun was warm, but not hot; they rode 
at a slow pace, enjoying the hills, the 
wind, the high-tipped peaks. Cattle 
were lazy along creeks and around 
water holes, browsing in the shade of 
box-elders and cottonwoods, but as 
they rode on the higher reaches the 
cattle were wilder. The animals saw 
them and turned and wheeled into 
the brush, running cleanly and fast 
and rippling the chamiso behind them 
as they disappeared. 

“Two riders,” murmured Matt. 

Joe Hawkins moved his horse about 
twenty feet to one side. They were 
on a small mesa, and the two riders 
loped up, with the lead man lifting 
his hand high in the Indian sign of 
peace. 

“Harry Perkins in the front,” mur- 
mured Matt. “Do you know the 
other fellow, Joe?” 

“California Ed Dann, I think.” 

Matt shrugged. “Don’t know him.” 

“California man,” said Joe Haw- 
kins. “Used to be marshal down at 
Chula Vista and National City when 
things were rough down that way. 
Boomed a lot and was with the Texas 
Rangers for a spell. A tough man 
but a just man. His word is like 
Harry Perkins’, good.” 

“They got anything against you in 
this section?” asked Matt quickly. 

Joe Hawkins shook his head. 


HE PAIR rode up and split apart 

and pulled in. Perkins was a big 
man and his way of living had 
marked him. He had a hawkish nose 
and a hard mouth. California Ed was 
quick in his saddle, a thin man of fast 
movements. They exchanged greet- 
ings, and Perkins’ smile was decep- 
tive. 

“Heard you had bought in this 
country, Matt. Glad to hear you’re 
settling down. But it looks to me 
like you bought in on a corner of 
hell.” 

Matt 
Perkins.” 


nodded. “Looks like it, 
He was biding his time. 


wondering just what these men 
wanted; he had a hunch why they 
rode this range. “My foreman, Joe 
Hawkins. You’ve met him, Perkins.” 
He lifted his eyes to California Ed 
Dann, held his gaze. “You met Joe 
before, too, I take it, California.” 

“Yes,” said California Ed. 
how did you know me?” 

“Joe just told me.” 

Harry Perkins shifted in leather 
and said, “Were rangers, Matt. 
Arizona rangers. Don’t jump to con- 
clusions too Hasty, fellow.” 

“Tm not,” said Matt. “If I did, I’d 
have a gun in my hand. I’ve had a 
few kinks in my back-trail, but there 
ain’t none there that an Arizona 
ranger’d be worried about, and I 
think the same thing holds true for 
Joe here and for my men at the ranch. 
Am I right?” 

“Right,” said Perkins. 

“Then what’s the deal?” asked 
Matt. “You aren’t over here in the 
Sangre de Madres for your saddle 
boils, Perkins. Put your cards out 
and let me look at them.” 

Perkins glanced at California Ed, 
who was loafing listlessly in his 
saddle. He pushed his Stetson back 
and rubbed his sweaty forehead. Matt 
looked at the red ring his hat’s sweat- 
band had made around the lawman’s 
heavy head. He was quiet inside. 
He already knew what Perkins would 
say, and he waited patiently. 

“Were bucking the men and the 
guns you are bucking, Matt,” said 
Harry Perkins. “There’s a revolution 
in central Mexico—something you al- 
ready know—but maybe you don’t 
know somebody’s smuggling guns 
across the border from around in this 
section.” 

Matt shrugged. 

“We’ve been in this country for a 
month, working under cover. The 
whole set-up is becoming pretty clear 
now, and we should hit in a week or 
two. Zeke Pandrill’s on this Sangre 
de Madre range, and where Pandrill 
is there is thievery and trouble. 
You’ve seen him, I reckon?” 


MAT WAS thinking of Marjie 
Elwood. Dave was in this 
deep and soon he would have to pay, 


“But 
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and that would hurt Marjie. And be- 
sides, more than one lawman had 
made his life miserable, back there in 
the days gone by, and he decided sud- 
denly he’d play his own hand out. 

“I don’t know a damn’ thing, 
Perkins.” He said it bluntly. “You 
tote a star and you draw pay from the 
territory. I’ve only been crossed 
once on this range. I killed the man 
who crossed me. I’m playing a clean 
hand; I’m not looking for trouble. 
When trouble comes to me I’ll meet it 
with my guns or my fists or what 
little brains I got, but I’ll wait for 
that’ time. I’m settled here, and a 
man can’t stay when his back-trail 
gets trouble on it.” 

Harry Perkins said, “All right, 
Matt, well said. But the whole thing 


simmers down to this: we both 
got the same opposition. Maybe 
later...?” 


“Maybe,” said Matt. 

Perkins considered that lightly. He 
had ridden this trail before and he 
knew the bends, the twists. The 
formula was old, but sometimes the 
pattern varied and took on new 
colors, and this added taste and spice 
to his life. He had gathered his 
philosophy out of trail dust and gun- 
smoke and human failings, and he 
knew that things would always end 
the same, regardless of what hap- 
pened. 

“Forget you saw us, Matt,” he said. 
He turned his horse and rode off, 
with California Ed Dann loping be- 
side him. They pushed across the 
mesa and the dip hid them until 
later they came out of the brush, 
riding toward Matador. Distance and 
the shimmer of the sun came in and 
claimed them and hid them. 

“Well,” said Joe Hawkins, “that’s 
that—for the time being.” 

“Trouble ahead,” murmured Matt. 

Joe Hawkins’ thin shoulders lifted. 
“One damned thing after another. 
That’s what the drunk with the d.t.’s 
said when he thought he saw two 
devils chasing each other. Quien 
Sabe, amigo? Maybe they’ve taken 
the load off our shoulders regarding 
Pandrill and his riders. But there’s 
still Hank Davis. Not that the -old 


devil is much ’count—but Lew Case 
rides close to his gun.” 

Matt grunted, “Smoke always rises 
—sooner or later.” 

“Lets hope it’s soon,” said Joe 
Hawkins. 


ATE AFTERNOON found them 
on the hill overlooking Warner’s 
Springs. The long, slow ride had 
seeped into Matt, leaving a content- 
ment in him. The wind had died and 
the dust behind their hoofs hung 
listlessly against the blue air. A 
week ago, he thought, Len Ducom 
had been breathing this air, his eyes 
had been on yonder mountains; and 
now they had weighted him down 
with sod in a dark deep grave. The 
riddle was endless and ageless; it had 
no meaning or theme. The mystery 
of it was too great, too big in scope, 
for man ever to fathom it. Joe 
Hawkins’ voice broke into his 
thoughts. 

“Ain’t many head of cattle down 
in that section, Matt, and when I was 
here about four days ago, there was 
quite a big herd grazin’ down there.” 
He took his gaze and ran it across the 
hills beyond the springs and held it 
there for some time. “They might 
have drifted off over yonder direc- 
tion and hid themselvés in those 
draws.” ; 

They rode down the slope, their 
horses sliding in shale and loose grav- 
el. They came to the bottom of the 
coulee. A few head of cattle were 
bedded down in the buckbrush, and 
they ran out when they saw the two 
riders. Manure on the ground showed 
that, a few days before, there had 
been quite a few head around the 
small creek made by the spring. 

They rode south. But evidently a 
thunderstorm had swept across the 


‘region a few days before, and, when 


they got on a ridge, the tracks ran 
out where the water had washed 
them. Matt pulled in his horse. 
“Probably drifted up this way and 
ran into this local storm and drifted 
with it to the north. The heat down 
in the valley causes lots of thunder- 
storms.” 

“Rising air. Warm air. It rises 
fast and gets turbulent and the fric- 
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tion causes static electricity. The 
result is a hell of a commotion.” 

Matt glanced at him. “Where did 
you get all that knowledge?” 

“Read it in a book once. Down in 
San Clemente in Jalisco province. 
Had to hole up there for a spell until 
aleg got okay. That damn’ gent nev- 
er had no manners at all. He just 
upped with that rifle and shot me 
through the ham. So I went to bed 
and read some Mexican libros.” He 
squinted through the gathering dusk. 
“Let’s ride to the north and look 
things over before it gets dark. This 
will be a hard place to run a roundup 
in. Steep land and wild cattle.” 

“We'll put the wagon down on the 
flat and run out circle riders. We’ll 
work the cattle to the north and hold 
them along the bottom land. The 
cows must’ve drifted out of this coun- 
try in front of that storm.” 

“Them Mexicans need a lot of beef, 
Matt. Them peons walk all the way, 
and they carry grub and ca’tridges 
with them and tote them heavy rifles. 
This beef would make good chewing 
across the line. Ever think of that?” 

“Lots of times.... But so far I 
ain’t seen no sign pointing toward 
the fact that Zeke Pandrill is rustling 
Circle W beef. Maybe he is. Maybe 
he ain’t. -But until I know for sure, 
I ain’t got nothing to run on, foe.” 

“He leaves a wiggly track,” said 
Joe Hawkins. 


SHEY swung their mounts, head- 
ing for Tumbling Creek. When 
they reached Antelope Forks—where 
Tumbling and Spring Creeks con- 
verged—Dave Elwood came loping 
over the hill on a palomino. He saw 
them and swung his horse in their 
direction. They drew rein and wait- 
ed. 

Elwood’s face was flushed. Matt 
found himself wondering whether it 
was his exertion or his physical con- 
dition that caused the man’s color. 
He introduced Joe Hawkins. 

“Met Dave the other day,” said Joe. 
“T was riding the south range and we 
met there. Seems like you get around 
a lot, Elwood.” 

“When I can,” said Elwood. His 
glance was coldly indifferent. ‘“May- 


be I have a reason for riding, Haw- 
kins,” 

Dave Elwood’s tone was a little too 
gruff. Joe Hawkins squinted at him 
and then glanced off across space. 
Matt Carlin had the same impression 
again: this man was reckless and 
without a future because soon he 
would be dead. This fact was grat- 
ing on him, despite his efforts to 
show the world otherwise, and each 
breath was a conscious reminder of 
that fact. 

“Miss Marjie,” asked Matt, “how 
is she?” 

Elwood smiled. “She is well in 
physical health, of course, but I guess 
it’s hard on her to see me in this punk 
shape.” His eyes were bright and 
sharp with the fever that consumed 
him. “You have been some time away 
from the Elwood hacienda, Matt.” 

“Busy.” 

“Not because of Marjie?” 

Matt spread his fingers across the 
wide horn of his saddle. He regarded 
them with a studied silence. “A man 
is only a man, Elwood, and sometimes 
he rides the wrong trails. ... I was 
hoping Marjie didn’t feel that way 
about me, but I guess she does. I had 
hopes that maybe, after this all was 
cleared up—Well, a man can have 
his hopes, too.” 


LWOOD said, almost bitterly, 

“Maybe I figure in on that, too, 
Carlin. Maybe you know why she 
lives her life so close?” = 

“You’re her brother, Dave,” said 
Matt simply. “She’s faithful and 
she’s showing it. Maybe you’re think- 
ing wrong, fellow.” 

“Forget it,’ murmured Dave El- 
wood. The harshness had run out of 
him and left him almost boyish. “I 
don’t think this thing will drag out 
too long, Carlin. Day by day I’m 
learning more and more, and that 
means I can’t let it travel on at this 
pace. Maybe you know what I’m 
driving at?” 

Matt wondered, held -his tongue. 
Had Dave Elwood discovered the real 
dirtiness, the real filth, in Zeke Pan- 
drill’s makeup? Matt was on the 
point of asking the consumptive, then 
let the thought die unvoiced. 
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“I don’t know a thing,” he said. 

Dave Eiwood’s eyes were heavy 
with his thoughts. Matt, caught the 
sudden odor of stale whiskey on the 
man’s breath. “Maybe it pays a man 
to be ignorant, Carlin.” He turned 
his palomino. “Vaya con Dios.” 

“An odd man,” murmured Joe 
Hawkins. 

“Death,” said Matt. “Death riding 
a saddle. Sometimes I think he’s no 
good, that he’s weak, and then again 
he seems strong, ruthless. That’s 
funny, isn’t it, that I can think that 
way about him? Really, I should 
hate his guts—he sold me this spread 
and never told me what I was walking 
into. But I can’t do it, Joe. Maybe 
it’s pity because he’s sick. Maybe it’s 
because of his sister. She’s a faithful 
woman and he knows it and her fam- 
ily ties are strong.” 

“She care for you?” 

“I hope not. Shes a good wom- 
an—” 

“Good women get married,” said 
Joe Hawkins. “Even some of the bad 
ones do. Me, I almost hooked up with 
a floozy in a bar in Juarez onct. But 
that’s neither here nor there. He’s a 
funny gent, no two ways about that.” 

Matt turned in the saddle and 
glanced back at the Sangre de 
Madres, He could dimly see Dave El- 
wood riding south, riding into the 
dusk and the foothills. Later, when 
he looked, he could see him no longer. 

Encroaching darkness hid him. 


CHAPTER XIII 


AVE ELWOOD rode into the 
hacienda when the darkness 
was just getting its thickest. 
He had ridden slowly, letting the 
palomino set his own pace. The rim 
of the moon was coloring the Sangre 
de Madres when he stepped down and 
handed the reins to the old mozo. 
“Tired tonight.” 
The old man showed regard. “You 
shouldn’t ride so damn far, Dave.” 
Dave went to the house. He lit a 
kerosene lamp, took a drink from the 
quart bottle and sat down, a great un- 
rest in him. He was sitting there 
looking idly at the door when Zeke 
Pandrill entered. 


“Where you been, Dave?” 

Elwood looked at him. “What the 
hell difference does it make to you?” 

“You're drunk.” 

“One drink,” said Elwood. “Just 
one.” He got to his feet. “You got 
something to talk over with me, 
Zeke?” 

“Nothin’ in particular.” 

“I’m tired, damned tired. So why 
don’t you go down to the bunkhouse 
and talk to the boys down there, 
Zeke?” 

“Sorry. Zeke Pandrill got to his 
feet. His suave face showed anger; 
then he wiped it away. “Hope you 
feel better in the morning, Dave.” He 
turned and went out, his spur rowels 
clanging. They were made of Mexi- 
can pesos and they had the sweet, mu- 
sical sound of silver. Dave Elwood 


took another drink. 


He went out in the hall and called, 
“Marjie,” but he got no answer except 
from the echoes. Sometimes she slept 
in the house, and he went to her 
room. Before it had been his mother’s 
room, and even yet it seemed to hold 
the scent of her presence, and he 
seemed to feel her personality. Then 
he went to the cabin and knocked on 
the door, even though the building 
was without lights. 

“Who’s there?” 

“Dave.” 

The bolt slid back and the door 
opened. She was a shadow against 
the darker shadows in the back- 
ground. He went inside. “Don’t you 
have a lamp?” 

“I didn’t light it.” she said. “I like 
to sit in the dark sometimes. It’s 
there on the table. You may light 
it if you care to.” 

He stroked the match to flame 
against his: chaps and the flickering 
light danced on the walls and across 
the floor. The wick caught, sput- 
tered, and grew. He put the chim- 
ney on the lamp and looked at Mar- 
jie. 

“How goes things, sis?” 

She studied him, her eyes critical. 
“Are you drunk again?” 

That hurt him, but he hid it. 
“Can’t a man speak to his only sis- 
ter?” he said gruffly. “You say that 
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my tongue is sharp, but sometimes I 
think—” 


SHE WAS sorry. “I never meant 
to talk sharply, Dave,” she as- 
sured him. “I guess maybe my 
nerves are a little upset, too. Where 
have you been all afternoon and this 
evening?” 
“Out on the range. 

“Why?” 

He spread his thin fingers in an 
empty gesture. 

“Ain’t that just like a woman?” he 
demanded of the walls. “When you're 
home they want you to ride out and 
when you do ride they want to 
know why you didn’t stay home.” 
His smile was tight across his thin 
lips. “I saw Matt Carlin and Joe 
Hawkins about dusk around Warner’s 
Springs.” 

“When are they pulling 
roundup wagon out?” 

“Soon, I guess.” He got to his feet 
and walked, for restlessness pushed 
him with stern hands. “Sometimes I 
guess I played Matt Carlin a dirty 
trick, Marjie. I got him to buy the 
Circle W, and maybe I didn’t repre- 
sent the spread for what it was.” 

She felt a hand tighten in her 
breast. “What do you mean by that, 
Dave?” = 

He turned on her sharply, his voice 
a little shrill. “Do you think I’m 
ignorant? Do you think I’m blind? 
Don’t you think I can hear, or see? 
Zeke Pandrill’s on this range. You 
know what that means, don’t you?” 

“He and his men run guns into 
Mexico. You know that and so do I.” 

“What more do you know?” 

“Why, nothing, I guess.” 

“Rangers are moving in on Mata- 
dor range, Marjie. Today I saw two 
strangers, and if they weren’t rangers 
I'll eat your hat without salt. The 
net is pulling tighter and there’ll be 
gunfire. If it gets into court that 
means it'll implicate me. And that'll 
drag you into the mess.” 

She was silent. 

“Do you hear me?” he demanded. 

“T heard you.” 


E STOPPED, looked at her. 
Then the impact of the whole 
situation hit him and registered, and 


Riding.” 


their 


he knew his path from there on. 
Suddenly it lay clear and bright be- 
fore him, and he could see the bends 
in it and straight sections—it lay like 
a clean ribbon of hard trail that slid 
away and became lost under the 
harsh bright sun. And along that 
trail a man would walk alone. 

“Matt Carlin likes you, Marjie.” 

“He’s a fine man.” 

“He—” He stopped again, and 
again he felt the futility of trying to 
talk to her. There were walls be- 
tween them, and though they were 
brother and sister, these walls came 
from their personalities and could 
not be surmounted. “Yes, he’s a fine 
man,” he repeated after her. “Good 
night, Marjie.” 

He went outside and closed the 
deer behind him. He shut it slowly 
and carefully, and walked toward the 
house. He stopped on the long porch 
and looked out over the ranch, looked 
at the lights in the bunkhouse and 
the cook shack. Horses were stirring 
in the corral and the fine silt of cor- 
ral dust came from their hoofs. He 
thought of the bottle inside the house 
and then he thought of that night and 
the ride ahead. That ride would take 
a cold strength, not a strength moti- 
vated by whiskey. He went to the 
barn. 

The old mozo was not around. He 
saddled a heavy black gelding and 
led him out the back way and circled 
the buildings and tied the herse in 
the buckbrush behind the house. He. 
went inside and got a .30-.30 rifle and 
his whiskey bottle. He checked the 
rifle for loads. The brass cartridges 
were dull under the lamplight. He 
put the whiskey bottle in his saddle 
pocket and stuck the rifle into the 
saddle scabbard. He went to the 
bunkhouse. 

Some of the hands were already in 
their bunks. A few others were play- 
ing poker around a table. Piles of 
pesos and American dollars were in 
the pot and in the stakes before each 
player. A couple of the players were 
Mexicans and the others were a mix- 
ture of half-breeds and Americans. 
He did not know all of them, for 
some were Zeke Pandrill’s ewn hands 
and had come out of the border land 
and the deserts to Pandrill’s side. 
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They were a close clan: close- 
mouthed, close-eyed. They saw 
everything and said nothing about 
what they saw. 

He saw that Jack Humphries was 
lying on his bunk. But he noticed 
that Humphries was fully dressed, 
even wearing his spurs. He dozed 
on his back with an old newspaper 
over his face to cut out the light. 
Dave Elwood stood there and 
watched the game for a while. No- 
body spoke to him and he felt a slow 
resentment rising inside of him as 
he realized that this ranch, like him- 
self, had slipped a long, long way. 


E WENT to the cook shack. 

By Hell had a pot of hot coffee 
on the big range. He poured a cup 
of it and stirred in some sugar. The 
Oriental stuck his scraggly head 
through the door leading to his quar- 
ters. 

“By Hell wonderin’ who was out 
here, by hell. Glad to see you, Missy 
Dave. How goes the lungs?” 

Dave nodded. “Better.” 

The Oriental’s face showed a wide 
smile. “Glolly, all the time you tell 
By Hell that, and even if he knows 

ou’re lying, he still likes it, by hell. 

ou want something else, Missy 
Dave? Clookie, clake, sandwich? I 
fix him for you.” 

“Just coffee. Gracias.” 

“I go to bed then. Daylight he 
come early, by hell. I think first you 
talk to this Pandrill. He comes in 
here late after cloffee and wakes me 
up. Sometime I cut his throat with a 
butcher knife. My dull one, by hell. 
Watch him bleed. Glood night, 
Dave.” 

“Night, By Hell.” 

The Chinese went back into the 
dark recesses of his room. The cof- 
fee was hot—not too hot—and Dave 
Elwood nursed the cup thoughtfully, 
filling it a number of times. Some- 
thing inside of him called thirstily 
for whiskey, but he managed to 
throttle the inner man’s voice by pay- 
ing no attention to the urgent de- 
mand. He sat there about an hour, 
then went to the bunkhouse. 

He did not go inside. He stood on 
tiptoe and looked in the high win- 


dow. The poker players were still 
at it. He glanced at Humphries’ 
bunk, but Humphries was not in it. 
Mack Williams was under the blan- 
kets in his bed and seemingly asleep. 
Dave Elwood went back to the barn. 

Humphries’ horse was gone. 

He leaned against the barn, the 
moonlight spilling around him. He 
went to the hacienda, went in the 
front door and right out the back to 
his horse. The animal nudged him 
as he mounted. He rode to the west, 
swinging wide around the cutcoulees 
and brush, riding the ridges and side- 
hills. He rode fast, standing on his 
stirrups, the rifle bouncing in the 
scabbard under his left stirrup. 

He was making the first move, he 
was cutting himself from his ties, 
and he felt a push of contentment, a 
lift of his spirits. He started cough- 
ing and buried his mouth against his 
sleeve, waiting for the bitter spasm to 
pass. Finally it left him and he had 
thoughts only for the task ahead. 

When he reached a high ridge, he 
pulled the black behind sandstones, 
and the tumbling, disorderly runs 
and dips of Matador range lay below 
him. His eyes picked out a trail and 
followed it and he saw the rider 
along it, a rider that pushed through 
the moonlight toward the north. His 
eyes, trained to distance, recognized 
the man as Jack Humphries, and he 
knew he was on the right track. 


CCORDINGLY he lifted the 
black with his rowels, sending 
the beast down the slope, working at 
a p tangent that would eventually 
take him to the Heart Bar Nine ranch 
house, a dark spot wrapped in som- 
nolent shadows there on the mesa 
miles tọ the north. He had the 
hunch that other men were riding the 
range, for logic told him this would 
be true. Therefore vigilance rode at 
his elbow. 

He came at last to the trail that 
Humphries had followed. He was, he 
figured, a mile south of the Heart 
Bar Nine. He took the black into 
the high chamiso and tied him and 
took the rifle from scabbard. The 
ateel of it was hot from the day’s sun, 
despite the cold chill ereeping across 
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the high rangelands. He settled on 
his haunches, watching the trail, and 
when he had to cough he did so 
silently, burying his mouth against 
his sleeve. 

Time ran out and the moon heeled 
over. He felt the sharp edge of im- 
patience ‘and remembered the whis- 
key bottle on his saddle.~ The thirst 


was dry against his palate, it ran on- 


and became bitter; he fought against 
it. The fight was sharp, for habit 
was deep. But he ran his strength 
against it and it went into the back- 
ground. 

The chill nipped him and he 
shifted position, still keeping the 
rifle ready. He wondered what time 
it was, and glanced at the moon. It 
had moved impersonally across space, 
and stratus clouds were leafy across 
its pocked surface. He judged that 
two hours had passed. 

He heard approaching hoofs. 

One horse, he thought. Hope it is 
Jack Humphries. And when the 
rider rounded the far bend he saw he 
had been correct: Humphries sat in 
the saddle. He watched the man ap- 
proach and then he looked at the 
moon again. He thought, for cen- 
turies—for trillions of years—the 
moon has looked down and seen wars 
and death, hate and love... .Then he 
stepped out with his rifle under his 
arm. 

He said, “Howdy, Humphries. 

Ten feet away, Humphries had 
halted. Surprisé was scrawled deeply 
across his loose face by the bitter pen 
of surprise. He reached out, gath- 
ered his composure, and his shoe-but- 
ton eyes became without thoughts, 
without emotion. 

“What the hell you doing 
Dave?” 

“I could ask you the same!” 

“Riding,” said Jack Humphries. 

“How’s things at the Heart Bar 
Nine? What plan did you and Zeke 
Pandrill and Lew Case cook up to- 
night to turn Matt Carlin and his 
men more against the Davis Bar Y, 
against old Hank Davis? Hell, I 
know the whole sordid story, Humph- 
ries. You thought you were double- 
crossing me and I didn’t know it. 


here, 


Pandrill thinks the same. So does 
Mack Williams.” 
“You're drunk,” 
cused him. 
“Right there,” said Dave Elwood, 
“you lie!” 

Humphries lifted his thin shoul- 
ders. Seemingly the gesture was a 
shrug, but Humphries used it to 
catch Dave Elwood off guard. He 
brought his .45 out of holster, his 
blood hot in him, and then Dave El- 
wood’s bullets hit him and broke him 
and dumped him to the ground. 


AVE ELWOOD stood there on 
one knee for some time, listen- 
ing to the sounds die in the distance, 
listening to the anxious pawing of 
Humphries’ horse that had wheeled 
and galloped away, then stopped 
when he got a rein snagged around 
his foreleg. Then he got to his feet 
and walked to the man who lay on 
his face in the dusty trail. He bent 
and turned him over and felt of his 
wrist. He held the wrist for some 
time, then let it drop lifelessly. 

Dead, he thought. 

He went to his horse. He put the 
rifle back and took the bottle from 
the saddlebag and drank deeply and 
then looked at the moon. It was the 
same—even the same clouds were in 
front of it—and the pocked yellow 
surface looked down on him with no 
emotion. He drank again, feeling the 
whiskey come into him and warming 
him. He found his stirrup and rose. 

Two hours later he rode into the 
Elwood hacienda. The once-proud 
rancho was without lights and hud- 
dled miserably under the moonlight. 
He unsaddled his black and turned 
him into the horse pasture. 

The first one is dead, he told him- 
self, 

The black drank at the trough and 
then rolled in the dust. He turned 
and went into the house by the back 
door. The place was dark, of course. 
Some of the heat of day was still 
with it, and this felt warm and good. 
He had another bottle under his bed 
and he drank of that as he undressed. 
Then he lay in bed, his body under 
the blankets, and finally he sank into 
a drunken dead sleep. 


Humphries ac- 
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CHAPTER XIV 


ANK DAVIS rode into the 

Heart Bar Nine and called, 

“Hello, the house!” He sat 
his saddle, a staunch, stocky man, 
with the harsh light of late morning 
on him. He called again and Lew 
Case came to the door, pulling on his 
shirt and with his hair rumpled. 

“What'd you want, Hank?” 

“Jack Humphries is dead. He’s 
back yonder in the trail, shot to hell.” 

Lew Case fumbled with his shirt 
buttons. The shock had driven away 
his sleep. “You're stuffin’ me, ain’t 
you, Hank?” 

Hank Davis bristled gruffly. “Why 
in hell would I be telling you a lie, 
Case? I was ridin’ the hill country 
looking for Bar Y stock and I almost 
rode across Humphries’ horse in the 
brush and then I found Humphries.” 

“What the hell was he doing on 
Heart Bar Nine land? And who do 
you reckon killed him?” 

Hank Davis spat. “Damned if I’d 
know and damned if I care. Some- 
body should’ve killed him long ago, 
afore he was born, in fact. Guess 
we'll just leave him there and tell the 
coroner down in town.” 

Lew Case was still a little dazed. 
He grouped his thoughts slowly. 
Humphries had been riding home and 
somebody had ambushed him. Who 
had done it? He thought of Matt 
Carlin and Joe Hawkins and Matt’s 
crew. Had one of them notched off 
Humphries? If so, why? 

Or had Humphries run into the 
rangers and decided to gun it out 
with them? That didn’t seem logical. 
For that matter, Humphries had had 
quite a few enemies; any man that 
had his trail through life was bound 
to pick up some deadly enemies—his 
way of living would determine that. 
Maybe one of these had hunted 
Humphries down and killed him. ... 

“What'd you say, Lew?” 

Lew Case let his thoughts slip 
away. “Sure, I’ll head back for the 
Bar Y pronto, Hank. Yeah, we better 
get the wagon decked out for round- 
up. Was aimin’ to ride back this 
afternoon after I done a few chores 
around the ranch here.” 


“Looks to me,” said Hank Davis, 
“like the Bar Y has been losing 
stock.” 

“What makes you say. that?” 

“There was quite a herd of young 
stuff and fat heifers back on Ante- 
lope. Saw them there the other day, 
about a week back, I reckon. Couldn’t 
see a track of ’em this mornin’ over 
that direction.” 

“They prob’ly wandered back into 
the hrakes,” said Lew Case slowly. 
“We'll dig them out when we start 
roundup. Unless, of course, this 
Carlin gent is in cahoots with some 
border men and is shovin’ Bar Y 
stock across the line into Mexico.” 

“Kinda a tough accusation, Lew.” 

Case shrugged. “Could be, Hank.” 
He watched the blocky rancher’s 
seamed face. 

Davis was looking off across the 
distance, the sunlight drawing his 
craggy brows lower. “They’re a hard 
spread,” he finally said. “Well, sling 
your saddle up and let’s hit for 
home.” 

“Okay, Hank.” 


N HOUR later, they rode down 
on Cottonwood Creek. Lew 
Case was doing his best to be con- 
genial, but in spite of his efforts his 
face was thin, and behind his gray 
eyes ran the pull and rip of his 
thoughts. Len Ducom was dead and 
now Jack Humphries was dead. Matt 
Carlin had killed Len Ducom, but 
who had killed Humphries? Who,. 
he figured, would profit by Humph- 
ries’ death? 

Behind his ‘bland exterior, Lew 
Case wrestled with that thought. One 
by one he placed suspects under a 
mental questioning and mentally 
eliminated them. Carlin had killed 
Ducom but he had not killed Humph- 
ries. For what reason would Carlin 
have had to kill the former Circle W 
segundo? 

Only two possible alternatives re- 
mained. One suspect was Mack Wil- 
liams, who had argued once or twice 
with Humphries; another was Pan- 
drill. Lew Case let his suspicions 
rest on Williams and then decided 
the man had not hated Humphries 
enough to kill him. What, then, 
about Pandrill? 
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Pandrill had faith in no man; he 
had faith only in himself. One less 
finger in the pie, one less way to 
cut the pot—with Humphries dead. 
Lew Case felt a thin chill along his 
spine. The coldness started at his 
neck and ran down. And he knew, 
then, that when he was around Pan- 
drill he would never leave his back 
to the man. : 

“Let’s ride up to Tumbling Creek,” 
said Hank Davis. “I want to talk to 
this Carlin gent.” 

“You might get in trouble.” 

Hank Davis shrugged. “I don’t 
think so,” he said. 

When they rode into the yard, they 
saw that Joyce Davis’ pinto was tied 
to a cottonwood tree. Old Hank’s 
forehead pulled down into a deep 
scowl and he mumbled something 
under his breath. Case took ih the 
scene with steady eyes and rubbed 
his long, thin nose. Matt Carlin had 
built the place up: the house was 
almost finished, the location was just 
right for every building, and the spot 
was right for the headquarters. 


IPPY BULLON was working on 

the roundup wagon, stringing 
on the canvas top with the help of 
Slim Kirkpatrick, and they both 
stopped and slid to the ground. They 
stood with their backs against the 
wagon box and waited and nodded as 
the two rode by. Hank Davis saw 
their vigilance and so did Lew Case, 
and it affected Case the more. This 
range was going tight and men had 
their hands close to their guns, and 
suspicion and danger and darkness 
were moving across the border air. 

Willie Day, who had been squat- 
ting beside a small fire heating some 
horseshoes preparatory to shaping 
them, got to his feet and nodded, his 
bare bald head smooth under the 
sharp sun. Joe Hawkins was up by 
the house, and he stopped and stood 
silent. They rode to where Matt 
Carlin and Joyce Davis stood beside 
the new corral. 

Hank Davis said, “’Morning, Car- 
lin,’ and Lew Case nodded but was 
silent. Matt Carlin said, “Howdy, 
gents,” and looked at Case, who met 
his gaze without a sign of emotion, 


Hank Davis glanced at his daugh- — 


ter. “You ride far for so early in the 
day, Joyce.” 

“The same,” said Joyce, “could be 
said about you, Dad.” 

Hank Davis’ leathery eyes showed 
anger; then this fell back. Carlin 
was watching closely and saw that all 
was not well between this man and 
his daughter, and Matt Carlin won- 
dered: if he had anything to do with 
inciting this open display ef an- 
tagonism. Hank Davis looked at 
Matt. 

“You’re doing well, Carlin. Just 
thought we’d ride over and see how 
things were coming along. Running 
a wagon out soon, it looks like.” 

“Hope to. And you?” 

“Soon, I guess. Few more weeks. 
Looks to me like I’ve lost some stock, 
but a man can’t be sure when he runs 
cattle from here to hell and gone. If 
we find any Circle W brands across 
Cottonwood we’ll shoo them across, 
and I hope you do the same with any 
Bar Y stuff. Or would you want a 
rep to ride with our wagen?” 

“Your word is good,” said Matt. 

Davis pondered that. He had inside 
of him a feeling of liking for Matt, 
and he wondered from where it came 
and what prompted it. But he had 
shut himself up for years, keeping 
his feeling and thoughts to himself, 
and he had no note of this in his 
voice, 

“It’s been good for a number of 
years, Carlin.” 


ATT sensed the undertone of 

gruffness in the cowman’s 
voice, It rankled him, for Davis was 
deliberately twisting his statement 
around, making it sound as though 
Matt distrusted him. Matt felt this 
edge of anger and then dulled it. He 
glanced at Lew Case, noticing that 
the man was light in his saddle, and 
he had the impression then that Case 
was stiff inside, that his nerves had 
brief spots of rawness. He felt a 
little tired, a little disgusted. 

“All right, Davis.” 

“No reps then,” said Hank Davis. 
He went to turn his horse and then 
stopped. “We found a dead man this 
morning south of the Heart Bar 
Nine, Shot from the trail, it looked 
like. He was Jack Humphries.” 
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Matt Carlin was silent. Lew Case’s 
eyes were bright on him. Matt knew 
that Davis had voiced the statement 
deliberately in an abrupt attempt to 
catch him off guard. Thus, if Matt 
had known about Humphries’ death, 
he might have momentarily had his 
defenses down and showed this fact. 

“Who do you think killed him?” 

Davis shrugged. “Don’t know, Car- 
lin.” 

“He had enemies,” said Case. 

Matt looked at Case carefully. 
“When a man rides a turning trail 
the troubles pile up, and enemies 
come with trouble. The past has a 
way of stepping up and grabbing a 
man by his collar and pulling him 
back.” 

Matt glanced at Joyce. She was 
bright and warm and her hair was 
piled-up bronze. She was beautiful 
and wholesome and she had her at- 
tractions, That he could have her 
when he wanted, he knew. He had 
an appetite for her but it was not 
great. She would acquire depth with 
the next few years, but he had 
acquired that same depth some years 
before, and this was a gap dividing 
them. Their age difference was not 
too great; in fact, it was not great at 
all. But his years had been packed 
and hers had not been hurried. 

“Were notifying the coroner,” said 
Davis. 


“A busy man lately,’ said Matt 
quietly. 
“And maybe busy later,” said Case. 


Matt let that ride. “Maybe so, 
Case.” There would be a time and 
place for this trouble, and if Case 
were in it Case would have to pay. 
Pandrill had his ways, and if he had 
murdered Jack Humphries that was 
Pandrill’s business and Humphries’ 
business. Both had chosen the same 
trail. Maybe that trail had hit a fork, 
and Pandrill had killed Humphries. 

He had seen it before. 


AVIS said, “So long, Carlin,” 

and to Joyce, “Come along, 
daughter.” Joyce glanced at Matt 
Carlin and lifted her shoulders. “The 
pater speaks, Mr. Carlin, and the 
obedient daughter obeys.” There 
was mockery in her tone and a hint 


of cynicism. She went to her horse 
and found the oxbow stirrup and 
turnd the beast. “Good-bye, Matt.”. 

Matt said, “Adios,. Joyce.” 

_ She galloped after her father and 
Case, catching them when they 
reached the willows. She looked 
around once and saw that Joe Haw- 
kins had moved over close to Matt, 
and she lifted her hand. Matt waved 
back, and then the willows came in 
and hid him, She put her pinto at a 
lope beside her father and they ran 
across the hills and slowed only when 
they reached Cottonwood Creek, 
where they watered their horses in 
the cold rumbling mountain stream, 

Case said, “That water may be a 
little red some day soon. . . .Blood.” 

“You talk like a damned fool,” 
snapped Hank Davis. “You been 
reading some blood and thunder story 
somewhere?” 

Case’s eyes were opaque. . He ran 
his finger along his nose and rubbed. 
Then he put his horse into the stream 
and the beast shot spray into the 
morning air. Hank Davis and his 
daughter followed, and when they 
got on the Ber Y side of the stream 
old Hank said gruffly, “You better 
not hang around that Carlin fellow, 
girl; he’s dangerous.” 

“History repeats itself,” sighed 
Joyce. “You told me once my moth- 
er’s dad told Mom the same about 
you.” 

Hank Davis glanced at her quickly. 
He had two sudden inipressions: .she 
was a woman now, with a woman’s 
burden; and she had grown rh s 
from him, and day by day the di 
ferences between them would become 
greater. 

“You'll make your husband’s life 
miserable,” he grunted. 


CHAPTER XV 


HERE HAD been little sleep 
A for Marjie Elwood that night. 
She had seen Dave ride out, 
dark against the surrounding dark- 
ness, and that had driven all sleep 
from her. She had thought at first 
that she would saddle a horse and 
follow him, and then she had dis- 
carded that thought. Dave would 
ride a fast trail and a dark one. 


a 


She had seen Humphries ride out, 
too, and after Dave had left, she had 
seen Mack Williams leave. Zeke 
Pandrill had already leit, and she 
figured that somewhere the three 
would meet with somebody. More- 
over, she knew this would be with 
Lew Case at the Heart Bar Nine. She 
had seen Humphries once, a month 
or so before, heading through the 
hills. She had followed him with 
her glasses and seen him ride into the 
Heart Bar Nine. She had known, 
then, that Case was in on this, too, 
as had been Ducom at that time. The 
web was tight. 

The night dragged on and the 
crickets chirped. Stillness lay across 
the peaks and ridges and silence held 
the inverted bowl of the sky closely 
against the soil. Finally she saw 
Dave ride in. He went to the 
hacienda and still she waited, and 
finally Mack Williams came in and 
went to the bunkhouse. Dawn was 
moving across the sky then, filling 
the dark spots with light, and she re- 
membered the legend of Apollo and 
his horses, and of the sun-chariot. 
And now, she thought, Apollo is 
going out to run the sun across the 
heavens and he’ll be alone up there 
without troubles. Or do you suppose 
he has troubles with him and he car- 
ries them inside of him as he guides 
his horses with the reins of fire? 

Pandrill rode in. 

He was heavy in the saddle and 
his face was dark. He left his horse 
at the corral, and the mozo took him. 
He went to the house and shook Dave 
Elwood awake. Dave looked at him 
through sleepy, drunken eyes. 

“What'd you want, Pandrill?” 

“Humphries,” said Pandrill. “He’s 
dead, Dave. Somebody’s ambushed 
him. I was heading across the range 
and I found him.” 

Dave rolled over. 
now?” 

“Left him there.” 

“What thell am I supposed to do?” 
asked Dave sarcastically. “Stand up 
and dance a jig or something? He 
was over twenty-one and knew where 
the road led.” He rolled over and 
put his back to Pandrill. “Get out 
and let a white man sleep.” 

“Who do you suppose killed him?” 


“Where is he 
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“I don’t know,” said Dave, “and I 
don’t give a damn. Whoever killed 
him should get bounty money.” He 
started breathing heavily and was 
soon asleep. 


ANDRILL LEANED. back 

against his chair. He sat there, 
thick with conjecture and thoughts, 
and neither was pleasant. Dave El- 
wood’s, snoring grew and a great dis- 
gust entered the border rider. He 
took his mind from this and thought 
of Jack Humphries, who lay out 
there on the trail without heat or 
thoughts. Somebody had killed 
Humphries and had done it with 
great competence, and he wondered 
who it was. 

Had the rangers met Humphries 
and crossed him and killed him? No, 
that was possible, but not probable. 
He cut them from his suspicions. 
That left Lew Case and Mack Wil- 
liams, and he could not see why 
either would have killed Humphries. 
Case, of course, was out completely: 
he had been in the house asleep, and 
Pandrill had been in the next room, 
and when Pandrill had awakened and 
left early, Case had still been asleep. 

He leaned back, his eyes closed. He 
thought, Joe Hawkins, he’s killed 
him. .. . He dallied with that and 
sucked it dry. Hawkins had known 
many trails and he had crossed Hum- 
phries back on one of those trails. 
and maybe Hawkins had run across 
him and called him and killed him, 

And Hawkins had crossed Mack 
Williams, too. And, for that matter, 
he and Case had once been almost at 
pistols. . .. Pandrill had the impres- 
sion of horses running away, pound- 
ing against the earth and the wind, 
heading for destruction and death 
across some cliff. The thing was 
moving, and moving fast, and he 
wondered if he would have to kill 
Joe Hawkins. 

He went outside. | 

Aarjie came up. She said, “Is Dave 
asleep?” 

“Yes.” 

“Drunk?” 

Pandrill nodded. “Did he ride into 
Matador last night?” He wanted to 
know something, and she gathered 
this was important to him. 
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“No, he was home all night.” 

Pandrill nodded almost idly. A 
feeling was growing in him, storming 
the portals of his consciousness, but 
he held it from his face. “Jack Hum- 
phries is dead,” he said. 

“Who killed him?” 

Pandrill’s lips parted. “You have 
a good mind, woman,” he murmured. 
“Or do you see things you shouldn’t 
see, or do you hold the power to look 
into men and circumstances? Now 
why do you ask if he was killed?” 

“What else waited for him?” 

Pandrill looked at the sky. Finally 
he brought his eyes back. His voice 
was quietly deliberate. “Yes, he was 
killed—from ambush, I guess. I 
don’t know who killed him.” His 
thoughts were bright, quick, trying 
to feel into hers, but they fell back, 
their edges blunted. He had the 
feeling that she was deep and solemn, 
but that under this lurked running 
laughter, and that some day a man 
would come to release this laughter. 
He wished he could be that man, but 
he knew he wasn’t, and realizing that, 
he knew he could do nothing about it. 

“Adios, senorita,” he said. 


E WENT to the bunkhouse. 

Marjie turned, the sunlight 
quick on her, and went to the barn, 
where she saddled a lineback buck- 
skin gelding. She went south to- 
ward Tumbling Creek, riding at a 
running walk, letting the buckskin 
seek his own trails. 

The morning slipped away and be- 
came forenoon and the sun lay 
smoothly across mesas and plateaus. 
She met Matt Carlin on the rimrock 
and pulled up and waited, He came 
~ at a lope, dust stirring under his sor- 
rel’s hoofs. 

“You ride fast,” she said. 

He said simply, “I saw you com- 
ing.” They were four words—and 
four only—and yet there was much 
in them. She was glad of that, and 
knew that there was a place for her 
in his life, even though nothing more 
had been said. 

“Roundup?” = 

He said, “Looking the land over 
and seeing where the best spots are 
to place the wagon. Come along?” 

She nodded. 


They rode across the hills.. their 
talk light on the surface, with Matt 
Carlin feeling the undertone of her 
troubles. Cattle were wild and ran 
fast, the chamiso rippling behind 
them, They saw a lobo wolf heading 
back for the Sangre de Madres. He 
was moving across the hills, running 
with the slight wind, running ahead 
of the wind. His mane was black and 
he was heavy with a kill he had bolt- 
ed in a hurry. He hit the timber 
along the rim of a high peak and fell 
out of view. 

“Knew I should have packed my 
rifle,” said Matt. 

“Don’t ride without your rifle on 
this range,” she said. His glance was 
quick and she copguued, “jack Hum- 
phries was killed last night.” 

“I knew that,” said Matt Carlin, 
“Hank Davis found his body over by 
the Heart Bar Nine. Davis rode by 
this morning and told me. Maybe I 
better start carrying my rifle steady. 
Who do you figure killed Jack Hum- 
phries?” 

Her eyes were steady. “My brother, 
Dave.” 

Matt studied her. 
say that, Marjie?” 


ee E RODE out last night, after 

Humphries and Williams 
left the ranch. He came in ahead of 
Williams, Maybe he didn’t kill him, 
but I think he did.” 

“Why?” = 

“He’s not so ignorant, Matt. He 
knows that he’s been double-crossed. 
He has pride, and it’s the old El- 
wood pride—a stubborn, unyielding 
pride bred into the Elwoods for cen- 
turies. Of course, I could be wrong.” 

“Watch him,” said Matt. “And 
don’t tell a soul what you've told 
me.” 

“I don’t want to be responsible 
for his death.” 

They reached Roaring Ridge, 
where the wind whipped constantly 
across the rimrock pines, and rode 
down the slope into the bottomlands. 
The pitch of the hill, rising behind 
them, cut them from the wind, and 
here the sun was warm and good. The 
day had run past the noon hour. . 

“Tve got a lunch in my saddle- 


“Why do you 


bags,” said Matt. “Let’s light here 
and eat by those springs, Marjie.” 

“But have you enough for two?” 

“I eat light,” said Matt. 

He had sandwiches, and they sat 
under the sandstones, letting the 
sun’s heat penetrate their bones. Matt 
was quietly reserved, ever conscious 
of the woman who sat beside him, and 
ever conscious of her thoughts and 
fears. She was young and yet she 
was old; time had moved against her 
and aged her thoughts, and left her 
body young. He leaned back against 
the warm rock and closed his eyes. 
He let the heat creep through him, 
feeling its goodness, testing its 
strength. 

He kissed her. 

She said, “Matt, please,” and he 
kissed her again. Her lips were moist 
and warm and the scent of her was 
clean and healthy. She laid her head 
back, fitting it into the curve of his 
shoulder and neck, and closed her 
eyes. She said, “You shouldn’t have 
done that, Matt.” 

“And why not?” 

“You think of the reasons.” 

Matt shrugged slightly. “There are 
some, of course, but I guess the big- 
gest, and I don’t care to be brutal, is 
just ourselves. Dave’s a man, Marjie, 
and his way is built for him, and that 
is beyond you or me.” 

“Let’s not talk,” she said. 


HEY WERE silent then, and 
finally she slept. Her head came 

down lower, spilling her dark hair 
across his shoulder, and he felt the 
mystery and depth of her creep into 
him, and he liked the emotion. She 
slept for some time, a deep, meaning- 
less sleep, and the day was warm and 
calm. Overhead an eagle circled end- 
lessly, its shadow sweeping across 
the ground, moving across brush and 
rocks and canyons and hills. Matt 
watched the circling bird, and saw its 
wings flutter only once as it coasted 
with the convection currents of ris- 
ing air, 

She awakened hurriedly. “I’ve been 
asleep. Why did you let me—” 

“You were tired.” 

She got to her feet. “We’d better 
get going, Matt, or people will be 
saying things, and thinking things.” 
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She found her stirrup and held her 
buckskin, waiting for him to step up, 
and they rode down the mountain to- 
gether. The heat- was running out 
with the sun close to the peaks and 
shadows were gathering along the 
roots of the lower hills. They rode 
into the ranch at dusk. 

“Pm hungry,” she said. 

Joe Hawkins took their horses. 
“Been kinda worried about you, 
Matt, and more so since I noticed you 
hadn’t toted your rifle along. But I 
reckon you was in good company. 
And how are you, Miss Elwood?” 

“Fine, thank you.” 

“Dippy Bullon is rustling some 
chuck,” said Joe Hawkins. “PI take 
your horses, Matt. Better get out- 
side of some steaks.” 

Matt and Marjie went to the house. 
Dippy Bullon looked up from the 
stove, his young-old face flushed 
with heat. “I’ma hell of a cook, Miss 
Marjie. You know, I’ve. always 
figured that a woman makes the best 
cook. You reckon that’s true?” 

“Might be.” 

“Why not prove it?” 

She put on a flour sack apron. “Pl 
do just that, Dippy.” She belonged 
there, she thought. And then she 
burned her thumb on the skillet. 
“Damn it, anyway.” 

. Dippy grinned. 
marry her, Matt?” 


CHAPTER XVI 


HEY WERE moving the guns 

i through that night, coming 

from the north with the burro 
train. The poker game had started at 
midnight, right after the mules had 
been grained and fed hay in the barn, 
and Pandrill played listlessly, letting 
a few pesos go. He glanced at the 
alarm clock over a bunk and got up, 
shoving his chips to the dealer. 

“Count me out, Vincent.” 

“You're ahead,” said a half-breed 
Yaqui. “That why you’re quittin’, 
Pandrill?” He laughed without 
sound, 

Pandrill smiled. He counted his 
change. “Won three pesos, viente 
centavos, Mex. Flip you a peso 
double or nothing, Vincent.” 

They flipped. Vincent reached out 


“Why don’t you 
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and took the dinero back. “Come 


again, Zeke, when you have better. 


luck.” 

Pandrill smiled again, and ran dark 
eyes around the bunkhouse. Some of 
the men were asleep, others lying on 
beds dressed and uncovered by 
blankets, and one had rolled on his 
side in his sleep and his pistol had 
slipped out of its holster. Pandrill 
crossed the room and stuck the Colt 
into the holster without awakening 
the man. Then he went outside. 

He was restless. This showed on 
his broad, heavy face. He tried to 


hold it inside of him, and he breathed ` 


deeply of the cold mountain air, let- 
ting the air push his heavy chest 
wide. The sky was lighting in the 
east, building streaks across the 
clouds, and in an hour or two, after 
this false harbinger of dawn had 
erased itself from the Arizona sky, 
the real*dawn would come. And he 
had wanted to be deep in Brush Can- 
yon and close to Mexico when this 
came. 

He sat on the long porch fronting 
the hacienda. A man came out of the 
far shadows, moving almost silently, 
and Pandrill moved around and 
watched him. Then he recognized 
Dave Elwood and he drew his hand 
up. 

“That’s dangerous, 
said. 

Dave Elwood leaned against an 
adobe pillar. “Everything’s danger- 
ous, Zeke. A.man can walk down a 
sidewalk and hook his heel and 
stumble and break his neck.” 

“You talk like a damn fool.” 

“Maybe I am one.” 

Pandrill leaned back against a 
pillar, keeping Dave in the edge of 
his sight as he rolled a corn-husk 
cigarette. This man was a riddle to 
him; he was a clown and a sage, and 
Pandrill always had the impression 
that Dave Elwood was making fun 
of him, laughing silently inside. This 
angered Pandrill, but he let the thing 
die. 

“They ought to be ne through 
soon,” he said. 


Elwood,” he 


AVE ELWOOD dragged deep- 
ly on his cigarette. “Maybe the 
rangers waylaid them and shot hell 


out of them.” He shrugged. “Not 
that the world would lose anything, 
but I would hate to see an innocent 
jackass stop a bullet meant for a 
man. And frankly, Pandrill, I don’t 
think much of the scum that rides 
with you and draws your wages and, 
to add a little more, I don’t think 
much of you, either.” 

Pandrill said, “I should kill you 
for that, Elwood.” 

Elwood’s smile was twisted. “You 
don’t dare pull against me, Pandrill. 
Not at the present time, anyway. Be- 
cause if you kill me Marjie takes this 
place and she’ll call the rangers in. 
And next week you’ve got the big- 
gest shipment of guns and ammuni- 
tion coming through that you'll ever 
have. And I happen to know it’s your 
last shipment, too.” 

Pandrill studied him. “Go on, El- 
wood.” 

“You’ve got it made, Pandrill. 
You'll settle down on that big 
hacienda and rancho in Jalisco prov- 
ince out of Gumdalaharja. Yeu’ve got 
the money you need. You'll be a big 
man down there. Senor Pandrill. Or 
will it be Senor Villa or Lopez or 
some other common name to hide 
you true identity?” 

Pandrill felt a tug of admiration. 
“You have good ears, Elwood, and 
some of my men must have good 
tongues to let you know this. What 
do you intend to do?” 

“Maybe nothing.” 

Pandrill pullea at his cigarette, but 
the ash had died. He threw it away. 
He said, “Here comes the burros,” 
and got to his feet. He turned quickly 
and started to reach, but already 
Dave Elwood had the .38 on him. 

“Your eyes are poor,” said Dave 
Elwood. “I had this pop gun in my 
belt all the time. Or weren’t you pull- 
ing for your gun, Pandrill?” 

“Hell of a thing when one of your 
friends pulls on you,” said Pandrill. 
“Damn it, Dave, we got to stick to- 
gether or we fall. fe 

“Sounds nice.’ 

The burros were rounding the long 
hill, the riders on their flanks. 
Pandrill went to the bunkhouse and 
hollered inside, “They’re here, hom- 
bres,” and then went to the barn. The 
incoming burros were in a corral, and 
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they were hurriedly unsaddled and 
their kaks and burdens were thrown 
on the fresh burros. This was an 
old job to these men and they worked 
smoothly. In a matter of minutes 
the train was strung out ahead, going 
toward Brush Canyon. 

Pandrill rode up to where Dave 
Elwood stood on the porch. “You 
riding with us, Dave?” 

Elwood shook his head. 


ANDRILL TURNED his horse 

and rode back to the burros and 
took the lead. The whole train—men 
and horses and burros—were indis- 
tinct and shaggy shadows in the dull 
morning darkness. Still Dave El- 
wood stood there, leaning against the 
adobe pillar, the .38 stuck in his belt, 
watching them leave. The train 
moved ahead and the hills reached 
out, clasping Pandrill and the leaders 
into their folds; hiding them from 
Elwood’s vision. 

The men who had come in with the 
burros trooped into the cook shack 
where By Hell had smoke coming 
from the stovepipe chimney. Dave 
Elwood went back into the house. 
There was a jug on the table and he 
drank from this. He went to the 
wall rack and got his rifle. He broke 
the weapon and squinted in at the 
‘cartridge in the barrel. He stuck 
some cartridges in his pocket and 
glanced around the room and went 
out the back door, carrying the rifle. 

Marjie saw him leave. 

She had béen watching from her 
window. The blind was pulled low, 
but she had pushed the corner aside 
a little and she had seen him pull the 
gun on Pandrill. She pulled on her 
robe and slippers and went out the 
cabin’s rear door. The rocks were 
rough under her thin soles, but she 
climbed to the top of a small hill and 
watched. 

Dave had his horse tied in some 
chamiso brush, He went up and rode 
south, hitting the big sorrel hard 
with his spurs. He would ride a wild 
circle and cut in ahead and stop on 
the brink of Brush Canyon and wait. 

She turned and looked at the 
burros. They were slow beasts, for 
they were heavily packed, and Dave 
would have little trouble riding 


ahead of them. They were far away 
by now, but the light was brighter 
and she saw that the closest rider 
as Mack Williams. Williams was a 
hard man with a gun and he would 
see that no rangers got on their back- 
trail. 

The burros rolled over a hill and 
she saw Pandrill. He was heading 
the outfit, leading the stolen con- 
traband into Mexico. Pandrill was 
dark in his saddle, and clamly ef- 
ficient. He swung his mount sud- 
denly and rode back, talking briefly 
to his men. 

“No need to warn you men,” he 
said. “There’s rangers on this coun- 
try and you know it. If trouble 
starts—or if you see anybody that 
looks like treuble—shoot first and 
check up afterwards.” 


“Si, Zeke.” 


ANDRILL turned his horse; a 

man rode in. “Seen a rider off 
to the west,” the man said. “Comin’ 
across country from Mexico, it looks 
like, and headin’ north.” : 

Pandrill scowled. “He couldn’ta 
come from Mexico. He’d of had to 
come through Brush Canyon.” Pan- 
drill put his horse up a slope. He left 
him behind the sandstones and lay on 
his belly, looking to the west. Sun- 
light was leafing the range country 
with shadows and light. 

He saw the rider then. The man 
was at least a mile away, but he 
recognized him as Joe Hawkins. And 
Pandrill’s scowl changed to ‘a: dark 
frown that creased his wide forehead. 

He thought, Now what is Hawkins 
doing on this range? And then he re- 
membered the Circle W line camp 
around the boggy marshes. Evidently 
Joe Hawkins had spent the night 
there arid now he was pushing for the 
home ranch on Tumbling. Pandrill 
saw the short rider fall out of sight, 
and he shrugged and rode back. 

“See him, Zeke?” 

“A Carlin rider,” said Pandrill. He 
did not add that he had recognized 
him as Joe Hawkins. “Heading for 
home.” He ran a slow, cautious gaze 
along the burros, checking the situa- 
tion, feeling it out and finding noth- 
ing alien except his thoughts. “Were 
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getting into Brush Canyon. Push 
them hard.” 

He touched his horse and loped 
ahead, getting the point again. The 
memory of Joe Hawkins, drifting 
across the morning hills, lay strong 
and durable against his memory. He 
ran this thought through and through 
and found no menace in it. Hawkins 
had been going north, heading to- 
ward Tumbling Creek—and that was 
that. 

He had not seen Dave Elwood, for 
Elwood had seen him first. He had 
seen him as he rode up the hill, and 
accordingly Elwood had drawn back, 
putting rocks between himself and 
Pandrill. He sat saddle quietly, look- 
ing down on Pandrill some hundreds 
of yards bekow him, and looking at 
Joe Hawkins heading across the hills. 
These thoughts registered on him 
and moved into their proper cate- 
gories and out of it came one wish: 
he wanted a drink of whiskey and he 
wanted it bad. 

He had a quart in a saddlebag but 
he did not touch it. Later, he knew, 
he would break the seal, but until 
then he ran the thought out of him. 
Finally Pandrill fell from sight, and 
still Dave Elwood was silent, his eyes 
missing no movement of shadows or 
sunlight. And when he did ride for- 
ward again, he rode fast and with a 
reckless haste, his rifle bouncing a 
little in the saddle holster. 


IME RAN out and moved into 

eternity, and still he pushed on, 
riding, his spurs. The dark horse let 
his muscles stretch and sweat 
ran a fine rim around the 
headstall and edges of his Navaho 
saddle blanket. He rode dim trails 
left by wild cattle and wilder deer, 
trails that lifted him always higher 
and higher to the rim of Brush Can- 


yon. 

There he found the spot he wanted. 
The rocks pushed out to the canyon’s 
lip; then distance fell below and into 
space. Back of these recks he left 
his horse; the bridle reins dragging. 
He pulled the rifle from the boot and 
wiped it with a bandanna. Again he 
checked the load and again its con- 
tents satisfied him. He ran to the 
edge of Brush Canyon, then fell on 


his belly and wormed forward, the 
rifle stuck out ahead of him. 

He was breathing heavily when he 
reached the rim. He glanced down 
and saw that the burre train was just 
rounding a bend a short distance to 
the north, He wiped his lips with the 
bandanna and glanced at the blood 
against the dark red handkerchief. 
He coughed a little, lowering his 
head across his forearm. When he 
looked up, two red spots glowed on 
his cheeks. 

Men and animals were below him. 
They were winding along the tortu- 
ous trail, and they were tense, alert. 
Pandrill rode ahead of the lead, rid- 
ing a quarter-mile ahead, with twe 
riders. Dave Elwood laid his rifle 
across the ledge, pulled the sights 
down on Pandrill. Then he raised it 
again, 

“You'll come later, Pandrill,” he 
said. 
~ He let himself grow limp, driving 
the rigidity out of himself, for he 
knew it was sapping his strength, 
pulling dull the edges of his sharp 
nerves. He let a great calmness come 
in and possess him. He felt the dry- 
ness form across the roof of his 
mouth, and his throat pulled with the 
desire for whiskey. He laid his head 
on his arms and waited, dimly hear- 
ing the horses and mules move 
through the canyon below. The 
sounds were dull and without mean- 
ing. They were empty sounds against 
the empty void of that primeval wil- 
derness of rock and chamiso -and 
eternal peaks with their eternal 
snows. 

He thought, It should be time, now. 

Accordingly, he glanced down into 
the canyon again. The last of the 
burros were moving under him 
going south to Mexico with their 
guns and ammunition. Riders were 
pushing the rear laggards. He 
glanced at them and saw that Mack 
Williams was not with them, and 
then he saw Williams seme distance 
behind. 

Williams was guarding the rear, 
watching that point. Dave Elwood 
waited until the man was below him. 
He found his sights then; he let them 
fasten on Williams. There would be 
commotion below and men hollering, 
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but by that time—by the time they 
could climb the slope ‘and look for 
him—he would be gone. This was 
deep in him, and acid had etched it. 
But still, inside he was a void. There 
was no bottom nor sides nor top. 

He emptied his rifle. > 

When he rode into the hacienda, 
the place was silent. Tired men were 
sleeping in the bunkhouse. Nobody, 
he thought, will see me ride in. But 
Marjie saw, because she was still hid- 
den on the hill. 

He did not see her. 


CHAPTER XVII 


EW CASE left the Bar Y 
roundup wagon at Running 

Mesa and headed for the Heart 

Bar Nine. He circled the growing 
beef herd, glancing at the gather as 
he loped by, and pulled up in front 
of Hank Davis, who was riding herd. 

“Riding over to the Heart Bar 
Nine for the night, Hank,” he said. 
“Got some chores over there I have 
to tend to.” 

“Be back in the morning?” 

“Don’t intend on staying there,” 
said Case, smiling. 

Hank Davis swore. They had had 
the wagon out for almost three days 
and things had run against his grain. 
The gather was too short, far too 
short. They were getting the usual 
run of cows and calves, but big steers 
seemed to be few and a long distance 
apart, and the Indian agencies needed 
steers, not cows. 

“Be sure you’re back come sunup, 
Lew,” said Hank Davis. “Damn it to 
hell, where are my steers?” 

Lew Case ran a slow glance over 
the herd. “Quite a few steers in 
there, Hank,” he assured. “We’ll hit 
more of them in a day or two, too, 
when we work the higher country. 
Cows stay around water because of 
their calves, but steers forage plenty 
wide.” 

“Hope you're right.” Hank Davis 
glanced at Joyce, who was riding to- 
ward him. “Some more trouble com- 
ing,” he said gruffly. 

Lew Case said, “See you come 
morning,” and rode off. He put his 
horse to a lope, drifting through the 
gathering night shadows, but he did 


not ride to the Heart Bar Nine. 
When he got out of sight he turned 
toward the south, going toward the 
Elwood hacienda. A few miles from 
the hacienda, he saw two men riding 
across the hills toward him. He drew 
his horse in and waited. But they 
were not Pandrill men. They were 
strangers to him, and he ran their 
faces through his brain, trying to 
place them, but he could not. 

One was big with a hawk nose and 
the other was a thin man. Case rode 
out of his hiding place in the rocks 
and came up to them. He had the im- 
pression that they had beer. watching 
him all the time and they had seen 
him ride into the rocks. 

He said, “Howdy.” 

They drew in. The hawk-nosed 
man murmured, “Hello, fellow,” and 
his eyes were dull. And in their dull- 
ness Lew Case read a_ studied 
scrutiny. The thin man twisted in 
leather and looked at him sharply. 
“You pick poor hiding places, fel- 
low.” 

Case said, “You don’t know who 
you'll meet on this range.” He was 
alert and tight. “You men looking 
for a riding job?” 

“Riding through,” the hawk-nosed 
man said. 


ASE LOOKED at the brands on 
their horses. One rode a Slash 

Six bronc and the other a Smoke- 
stack. Case leaned back against his 
cantle and made his face blank and 
expressionless, not letting on that 
those two brands were Mexican irons 
—that the two outfits concerned 
raised good horseflesh for men who 
paid prices for horses that would 
save their lives by stamina and speed. 
He had ridden Slash Six and Smoke- 
stack horses himself once or twice. 

“Good country,” said Case, “but 
there’s a little trouble here now.” 

“No place for me,” said the hawk- 
nosed man. 

Case turned his horse and rode 
west. He reached a piney ridge and 
looked down; the pair was heading 
straight north. Darkness hid them 
and Case reached the hacienda about 
nine. Pandrill sat on the porch. Case 
stepped down, leaving his reins drag- 
ging. He hunkered with his back 
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against the adobe and built a slow 
cigarette. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“We got the guns through,” said 
Pandrill, “but somebody shot and 
killed Mack Williams.” 

Case stroked the match to life 
against his boot heel. He let the 
flame grow and then touched it to 
the Durham, his eyes somber behind 
the scarlet flame. He held it there, 
drawing deep on the tobacco; then 
suddenly he ran his thumb across it 
and killed it. He broke the match and 
flipped it away. 

“Heard about it this afternoon. A 
fellow came out from Matador with 
some supplies and he said they had 
buried Williams yesterday. What 
happened, Zeke?” 

“Somebody on the ridge. Rifle. 
Williams was behind, riding drag 
and keeping an eye on the back-trail. 
Never shot at anybody else. We 
climbed the ridge, but hell, we were 
too late.” 

“Now who would kill him?” 

“Why ask me?” demanded Pan- 
drill. “What do you say—and why?” 

Case was thoughtfully silent. 
“Could be a number of people. Might 
even be me, for that matter. I never 
had much use for Mack Williams. 
But right off I’d say one name, Joe 
Hawkins.” 

“Saw Hawkins that day, too,” said 
Pandrill. He drew on his cigarette 
and the coal glowed, fell back. “May- 
be one of us will have to kill Joe 
Hawkins.” 

Case grinned. “It'll have to be you, 
Zeke. Because I sure don’t cotton to 
no part of Joe Hawkins. You get my 
cut for that stock that Johnson 
bought?” 

“In the bank at San Rafael. Here’s 
your book.” He tossed it to Case, wno 
opened it and studied it, then pocket- 
ed it. Case told him about meeting 
the two riders on the ridge. He 
described them to Pandrill. 

“Harry Perkins and California Ed 
Dann.” The swarthy man considered 
for a long moment. “Rangers.” 

Case scowled. “But they didn’t hit 
that gun-train?” 

“Maybe they’re not so hot on 
guns,” said Pandrill. “Maybe they’re 
just seein’ to stopping the cattle 


stealing we been doing. My men have 
been working this range pretty good. 
They’ve seen them. But they’re the 
only rangers in this locality and two 
of them can’t do much.” 


ANDRILL mused and then 
talked in a low voice. The way 
he figured, Harry Perkins and 
California Dann would see how 


things stood, mark the time right, and 
come in with a body of rangers. They 
would make one drive and try to get 
everything at once. Case listened, 
back to the wall, his eyes lidded. 
Something was sweeping across this 
range, something cold and icy and 
quick—and Case knew that it was 
death. He was cold across the spine; 
he shifted his weight to his other leg. 
He heard boots at the door and 
looked up at Dave Elwood. 

“Howdy, Dave.” 

Dave Elwood said, “Hello, Case,” 
and nodded at Zeke Pandrill, who 
nodded back. Elwood was drunk; he 
balanced himself. “So the rangers 
are coming in, huh, you contraband 
sneak thieves. And you're starting to 
shake a little in your boots.” He 
walked across the porch, not waiting 
for an answer, and crossed the yard 
and entered Marjie’s cabin. Case was 
sharp with anger. 

“We’ll have to kill him, Zeke.” 

Zeke Pandrill said, “Looks that 
way.” He was tired of Case; he was 
tired of the trail. He had the thing 
made, his stake was in the bank, but 
yet greed held him. One more haul, 
one more stelen herd. Hed make 
that, too, and then let the rangers 
come in—the range would be devoid 
of him and his men. By then he’d be 
south of the line, and he’d run his 
cattle on a range without boundaries. 
That thought was warm and pleasant 
and held great promise. 

“Two of them gone,” said Case. He 
got to his feet, his spur rowels clang- 
ing. “First Humphries and then Wil- 
liams. Wonder who’s doing it and I 
wonder who’s next? Quien sabe?” 

“Where’s Matt Carlin’s roundup 


wagon?” 
“On Rush Crick. Why?” 
Pandrill had a leg pain; he 


stretched and lost it. “That means 
that this end of the range is without 
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Carlin riders. And there must be an 
easy five hundred head a man could 
pick up of Carlin cattle and Davis 
stock. Nice pickings and easy pick- 


ings.” He showed his restlessness for’ 


the first time. “We hit that herd in 
a few days, Lew. We shove them 
across and that’s all.” He spread his 
stubby, dark hands and looked at his 
short fingers. “There won’t be no 
more.” 

Lew Case felt a push of relief. “All 
right, Zeke.” He turned to leave, 
halted. “But what about Dave El- 
wood and his sister? And what if 
Carlin and Joe Hawkins step in our 
way?” 

Pandrill played ignorant. “Explain 
yourself.” 

“Elwood must know about our 
rustling. So does Marjie. And if 
Carlin and Hawkins get wise—if 
Elwood tells them—it means guns. 
They’ll ride against us, and Hank 
Davis will ride with them.” 

“T’ll handle them,” said Pandrill. 


ASE LOOKED at the dark, 
“ squat man and said, “Okay, it'll 
be your job.” He went out into the 
night and stepped into stirrup. He 
reined around and looked at Marjie 
Elwood’s cabin. There was a woman 
in there, a wholesome, clean woman, 
and he felt suddenly alone, without 
rank. His trail had cut his life wide 
and made her impossible, and then he 
thought of Mexico and women who 
also had something behind them. 
They would be as he was, without 
honor or place, but none of them 
would mention it; they would only 
think about it. 

He saw her shadow against the 
blind and he leoked at it. He rode out 
then, heading to the north, drifting 
with the wind. He thought of Mar- 
jie and wondered what she was doing, 
what she was saying. Had he known 
the latter he would have solved the 
riddle surrounding the deaths of 
Humphries and Williams. 

Marjie Elwood said, “So you killed 
the two of them, then—you killed 
Humphries and Williams?” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“I saw you ride out both nights,” 
she said simply. 

Dave Elwood got to his feet and 


crossed the room. He leaned against 
the mantelpiece over the fireplace 
and coughed into his handkerchief. 
His shoulders rocked and Marjie felt 
the pull of pity. When. he-looked at 
her his thin, handsome face showed a 
whimsical smile. 

“Conan Doyle,” he said, “shouldn't 
have wasted his time writing about 
Sherlock Holmes; he should have 
known you.” He appealed to the sur- 
rounding walls. “Lord, I hope all 
women are not as inquisitive, or 
awake, as you are, Marjie. What hell 
their husbands would have to live.” 
He spoke to her directly. “All right, 
we'll say I did kill them. What 
then?” 

“Why did you do it?” 

“Why do you think?” 

She looked at her fingers. She felt 
weak, impotent, shaky. The answer 
was clear to her, and she felt a touch 
of satisfaction in it. “Pride,” she said, 
“Elwood pride. Your father had it, 
and beyond him there were his father 
and endless other generations. It led 
them all to suffering and indecision; 
some it led to death.” 

“They turned our hacienda into a 
house of loot and they broke the Cir- 
cle W.” He silenced her instantly. 
“Oh. I know what you’re going to 
say, Marjie, and I know you're right. 
Maybe that’s the rub. Maybe I am 
just a toy Hamlet and maybe I’m 
walking a thin stage, but the time 
came when I had tu do something.” 
He shrugged. “I don’t know why I 
hooked up with Pandrill. Two rea- 
sons, I guess. I’m lazy and I wanted 
fast money, easy money, and then I 
figured on drifting south. But Pan- 
drill rode over me, thinking me too 
ignorant, and that you can’t do to a 
man with any pride.” 

“And the other?” 

He tapped his lungs. 


HE WAS dry inside, and the 

vacuum was growing. Something 
would have to move in, to break 
loose, to flow into this empty spot, 
to fill it. She knew what he meant: 
his days were bearing numbers and 
those numbers were running shorter, 
and he wanted to taste the high 
heady wine before he died. But the 
taste had been fragile and the wine 


“Here.” 
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had turned to ashes in his mouth. 
Now he could not swallow it. 

“What is our next move?” 
asked. 

He stopped, turned, looked at her. 
“Your next move is with Matt Carlin, 
Marjie. Hell, I have eyes, girl. He’s 
a man—the only man—and you want 
him, and he wants you. Go to him.” 

“And you, Dave?” 

He was suddenly angry, suddenly 
bitter. “Damn it, are we back there 
again?” Again he appealed to the 
four walls. “They’re all the same. 
The Lord cut them from the same 
pattern. What can a man do with 
them?” His voice fell back and the 
red spots glowed on his cheeks. “Do 
you know what Pandrill’s next move, 
and his last move, will be?” 

“No. » 

He went to the door and flung it 
open. He stepped out, closed the 
door, and she heard him walk around 
the house. Then the door opened and 
he came inside. “Sorry; thought 
maybe somebody was listening.” He 
was himself again and he was cold 
with indifference. “He’ll raid Matt 
Carlin’s herd on this end of the range 
while Matt and his men are 
working Rush Creek. There are 
Davis cows in that bunch, too. He’ll 
haze them through Brush Canyon 
and into Mexico. And if Matt Carlin 
or his riders get in the way—” 

“Teli Matt,” she said, 

“And get him killed? When you, 
my sister, want to spend the rest of 
her days with him? No, Marjie, you 
can’t live with a dead man. Better to 
let Pandrill get the cattle and ride 
them south and disappear into the 
deserts of Mexico.” 

“But Humphries and Williams— 
Zeke Pandrill won’t let their deaths 
ride. No, don’t stop me! You know 
and I know that Pandrill has never 
felt emotion toward a living thing, 
except maybe a horse or two. He'll 
kill the man who killed Humphries 
and Williams. He won’t do it because 
of the fact he liked the pair; he’ll do 
it because no man can ever 
say he murdered one of Zeke 
Pandrill’s riders and got away with 
it. And if he finds out that man is 
you—” She stopped, became silent, 


she 


He waited, but she did not speak. 
“He'll do what?” he prompted. 

“He’ll kill you, Dave.” 

“You only die once. No, that 
sounds melodramatic. Shakespeare 
said it, I guess, when he said, ‘A cow- 
ard dies a thousand deaths, but a 
brave man only dies once. [I know 
I’m not saying that correctly, but you 
get the idea. And maybe he won’t 
find out, Marjie.” 

She shook her head. “He'll find 
out.” 

“I want one promise from you. 
That is, you'll never tell. As long as 
I’m alive. You promise that?” 


HE LOOKED at him closely. 
Some plan was brewing back of 
his eyes; it was drawing the lids 
down heavily. She wondered mo- 
mentarily what it was. She had the 
feeling that he had shut her out of 
his thoughts and plans, that he had 
built his own future and there was no 
place for her in that future. It was 
like a cold wind running across the 
Sangre de Madres, running across the 
high cold snows, and hitting you 
when you rode a windy ridge. 

The scent of the wild flowers 
blooming outside her window seeped 
in and perfumed her room. She heard 
the bawl of a calf out on the range. 
Her tongue felt dry and tasteless and 
she wondered why. 

“And I promise that, Dave.” 

Hc said, “Have you a bottle of 
whiskey?” 

She went to her cupboard. She took 
two fragile glasses from it and a pint 
bottle of whiskey. He poured the 
drinks, his hands steady, and he 
handed her a glass. She drank it 
quickly, revolting at the harshness, 
and feeling its warmth. She put her 
glass on the table. He downed his 
drink, poured another, turned it into 
him. Then he held the glass between 
thumb and fingers and his lips were 
whimsical as though he were smiling 
at some jest of fate, at some inner 
madness. 

“Mother’s glasses,” he said. “I 
didn’t know you had them, Marjie.” 

“I saved them.” 

“She was proud of them,” he said. 
“They came from Spain in the sev- 
enteenth century, They’ve seen a lot 
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of life. They’ve touched haughty lips, 
repentant lips, lips without heat.” 
The whiskey, coupled with that he 
had drunk before, was hot inside him. 
“Those lips are dead now. Maybe the 
glass should be broken.” 

‘He squeezed the slender stem hard. 

“Dave,” she said, “don’t.” 

The glass tinkled and shreds of it 
danced across the floor. They lay 
brittle and sparkling under the lamp- 
light. He dropped the stem and put 
his hand on his sleeve. He had cut it 
a little. 

“Here, I’ll bind that—” 

“No,” he said.’ He turned and 
walked out. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HE RUSH Creek range was 

- rough range and made for hard 

riding and a slow gather. It 
was a high boulder country with stiff 
slants and a lot of brush. The cattle 
were wild and spooky. Matt Carlin 
pulled his bronc in and grinned at 
Willie Day. 

“Makes a man wish he’d stayed in 
Texas, Willie,” he said. “Back there, 
when a horse falls, he falls on the 
level, he trips over something. But 
here, when he falls, he always falls 
downhill.” 

Willie Day showed a toothless 
grin. “This Elwood gent must’ve 
crossed these cows with forked 
lightning, Matt. I saw one that 
didn’t even start to run; she just 
zoomed off. Take a quarter horse on 
a smooth track to catch her and turn 
her. She busted through the brush 
and headed down-slope with fur fly- 
ing.” 

Matt loafed in his saddle, tired and 
without feeling. Riders were moving 
across the hills and, despite Willie 
Day’s exaggerations regarding the 
speed of the Circle W stock, cattle 
were filling the draw where the herd 
was being held. They were working 
the roundup correctly, Matt saw. All 
the circle riders did was to haze the 
wild stuff down the slope, where 
they joined other cattle and drifted 
down around Rush Springs, where 
two men held them, = 

Matt squinted at the afternoon sun. 


“That’s enough for today, Willie.” 
He swung his arm in a great circle. 
From a far ridge Joe Hawkins saw 
the signal and his hat swung in reply. 
Matt and Willie rode toward the 
springs and Joe joined them at the 
junction of the coulee. 

“Rough cattle, Matt, and rough 
country.” 

“They tell me,” said Willie, “that 
they’ll not be so damned wild over 
on the other end of your range, 
Matt.” 

“Hank Davis told me the same,” 
said Matt. 

Joe Hawkins shoved his hat back 
and scratched his head. “Saw Hank 
Davis today. He says his gather is 
short of beef stuff. This Davis don’t 
seem to be such a bad gent, Matt. 
Fact is, I sort of like the old devil.” 

“Headstrong,” said Matt. “But all 
right underneath. Him mentioning 
his beef stuff is short hits the nail on 
the head for this gather. Damn it to 
hell, there ain’t many big steers here, 
Joe.” 

Joe Hawkins  squinted. “I’ve 
noticed that.” He was studious for a 
while. “Maybe we’ll hit them further 


‘back in the hills. Things are shaping 


up around here and I don’t like the 
looks of them, Matt. Now who in the 
hell killed Humphries and who killed 
Williams?” 


“Damned if I know, Joe.” 
ee MBUSH RANGE,” mur- 
mured Willie Day. “Ain’t a 
nice chore to ride through the rocks 
and wonder when and if a slug of 
lead will come out of nowhere and 
break your spine. Hell, the signs 
point to a handful -of men, Joe. You 
never had no admiration for them 
two; neither did me nor Matt. And 
there’s this Lew Case gent. I don’t 
like the cut of his Levis. But that 
little red-headed Davis filly sure 
looks good in a pair of Levis. Now 
that we’re on that subject. Saw her 
riding off in the distance today, and 
I sure wish I was about forty years 
younger.” 

“Qh, Lord,” said Matt, “we’re off 
on that again. Make it sixty years, 
Willie.” He looked toward the round- 


ee Se 
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up herd. “Appears to me we got com- 
pany.” 

“Harry Perkins and California Ed 
Dann,” said Joe Hawkins, 

The two rangers were seated cross- 
legged beside the Dutch oven, drink- 
ing coffee from tin cups. They ex- 
changed greetings and kept on eating 
the biscuits that Dippy Bullon was 
shoving their way. Matt and his men 
left their horses with dragging reins 
beside the rope corral and went to 
where the pair sat. 

“Whats news?” asked Matt. 

Harry Perkins rubbed his hawked 
nose. “The net’s coming in, Matt. 
They’re bunching cattle on your west 
range, aiming to shove the dogies 
across the line into old Mexico.” 

“Pm short-handed,” said Matt, “but 
I guess we'll ride over there with you 
men. Thirty miles off, though, and 
by the time we get there—” 

Perkins interrupted. “That ain’t 
the game, Matt. Me and California 
Ed here are playing the game sorta 
slick, even if I do say so myself. We 
got a ranger company back in the 
hills. Even now some of our men 
are watching Pandrill and his rene- 
gades work your stock. Were let- 
ting them stage the whole thing and 
then we’re coming in and busting 
them as high as hell. We’re letting 
Pandrill walk into our trap.” 

“He’s smart.” 

“We'll get him.” Perkins drank 
and said, “How about another biscuit, 
ee 

“Seems to me,” said Dippy, grin- 
ning, “that me and you almost met 
once before, Perkins. Over in Texas. 
Only my bronc was faster’n your’n.” 

Perkins smiled widely. “Good bis- 
cuits, fellow. No, your cayuse wasn’t 
faster; he was just fresher. But Ari- 
zona ain't got no charge against you.” 

“Maybe I better stay on this range,” 
said Dippy. 

“Might be a fair idea.” Perkins bit 
into the biscuit. “You and your 
hands, I reckon, want to be in on the 
kill, huh?” 

Matt nodded. 

Perkins got to his feet. “Might be 
a day or two, Matt,” he said. “We’ll 
let you know.” He paused, one boot 
in stirrup. “Lew Case is in with 
Pandrill.” 


“Figured that,” said Matt. “Don’t 
let old Hank Davis know about it; 
he’d go for his iron and Case would 
kill him.” 


ERKINS mulled that over. 

“Reckon you're correct,” he fi- 
nally admitted. “And that would 
make that pretty red-haired daughter 
of his an orphan. She smiled at me 
the other day, and for the first time 
in two weeks I wished I didn’t have 
the woman and the kids. Ride light, 
fellows.” 

California Ed glanced at the herd. 
“You’re shorthanded,” he stated. 
Matt said, “Damn short, 

fornia.” 

The two rangers rode across the 
flat, heading for the hills. Matt and 
his men ate a hurried meal and went 
to work on fresh horses. Matt heeled 
and Joe Hawkins caught by the head 
and together they dragged the bawl- 
ing calves up to the branding fire, 
where Willie Day slapped the Circle 
W iron on them, earmarked them and 
castrated the bull calves. Dippy Bul- 
lon and Slim Kirkpatrick held the 
herd while Matt and Joe worked it. 

The hours slipped by. The bawl- 
ing of the calves became mingled 
with the stench of burning hair and 
hide. Matt rode carelessly, old to 
this type of work, to his rope and his 
horse. The work was automatic with 
him and he wondered how many 
herds he and Joe ‘Hawkins had 
worked before, with him doing the 
heeling and Joe catching by the head. 
You laid your loop out there, right 
ahead of the calf’s hind legs, and you 
held the loop just right for that sec- 
ond, and the calf stuck both hind legs 
into it. 

You snapped the rope in then, jerk- 
ing up as you pulled, and the noose 
settled around the baby beef’s legs, 
pinning them and spilling him. Then 
Joe Hawkins’ rope came in, settling 
around the calf’s neck just back of 
the ears. You took your dallies 
around the horn,»slapped the old 
mother cow hard over the rump with 
the free end of your hardtwist, and 
dragged her bawling offspring up to 
the branding fire. 

Automatic work. He had done it- 
in Texas, in old Mexico, in New 


Cali- 
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Mexico. Joe had been with him and 
they always roped as a team. There 
was coordination between them, and 
this was an invisible tie, stronger be- 
cause of its invisibility. 

Dippy Bullon rode up. “Let me 
and Willie take a whack with our 
ropes, Matt. A man gets kinda tired 
riding around a bunch of cattle all 
day.” 

“We gotta get this herd worked 
before dark.” Matt squinted at the 
setting sun. “Okay.” 

Dippy lifted his hand and Willie 
Day loped in. Matt rode out of the 
herd, coiling his rope, and Joe Haw- 
kins did the same, riding to the other 
side of the bunch. The cattle had 
settled down and by now most of the 
calves bore the big Circle W iron, the 
brand looking fresh and new against 
their sleek hair. One cow stood and 
licked the burned spot on her calf 
while the calf sucked, his tail swing- 
ing as he had his meal. 


HE evening was quiet, enlivened 

only by the bawling of the herd, 
the chirp of a bird in a cottonwood. 
Matt rode a lazy saddle, letting his 
horse set its pace, feeling in tune 
with the land and its mood. Shadows 
were moving down from the Sangre 
de Madres, coming across the hills 
and the pines with incredible swift- 
ness, and already the snow of the 
high peaks glowed with the red 
splendor of sunset. 

Events had moved rapidly. He had 
come to this range, and now he was 
here for good. He pondered on this 
for a while, wondering what gods, 
what fate prompted men, shoved 
them into paths they took. But the 
riddle was deep and had no meaning, 
and he dismissed it again. He seemed 
easy on the outside, but across him 
ran a tight stiff band of restraint. 
Dave Elwood was in on this, and 
Dave would have to pay, as every 
man had to pay. And what would 
that do to Marjie? 

Quietly solemn, Matt viewed this 
from all angles, and always drew the 
same summation. Marjie knew all 
the facts, and she knew they would 
lead to an inevitable denouement for 
Dave. She had wrestled with them 
and made a compromise with them, 


he realized. That thought would sus- 
tain her through what lay ahead.... 

Dippy Bullon rode up, coiling his 
rope. “We got them all branded, 
Matt. Guess we might just as well 
turn the herd loose.” 

“Haze them to the east,” said Matt. 
“We move the wagon come morning. 
They’ll drift east, and when we make 
our next gather we won’t. be so apt 
to pick them up again. Wish we had 
a few more hands, Dippy.” 

Dippy’s age-old face scowled. “We 
got all summer,” he finally admitted. 

Matt nodded and they loped into 
camp. Darkness was thicker now, and 
they unrolled tarps and blankets 
under the wagon and the rocks. 
Matt smoked his last cigarette for the 
day, filling his lungs with the cool 
smoke. The moon was bright and 
clear, and he closed his eyes and went 
to sleep. 


CHAPTER XIX 


: ANDRILL left the hacienda 
at noon. He went first to the 


camp where his men were 
working Circle W and Bar Y cattle. 
They were riding wide circles, work- 
ing the gullies and draws, and guards 
were out. One challenged Pandrill, 
and Pandrill drew in angrily, scowl- 
ing at the man who came out of the 
sandstones, 

“You know me when you see me, 
don’t you?” g 

The puncher grinned. “Just scar- 
ing you, boss.” 

“I don’t scare,” growled Pandrill. 
“How’s the gather coming?” 

The ride had been long and Pan- 
drill felt the push of urgency. The 
puncher was slow in answering, and 
Pandrill snapped, “Well, damn it, 
talk!” 

“We got quite a few,” said the man. 
“Almost the number you asked for.” 

“Ride into camp,” said Pandrill. 
“Get the herd moving south. Where’s 
Lew Case?” 

“He'll be in tonight.” 

Pandrill nodded, and asked: “See 
any sign of the rangers?” 

“Nary a sign.” 

That brought a frown to Pandrill’s 
forehead. “Don’t like that,” he de- 
clared. “I’d rather have them come 
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out in the open once in a while; then 
a man could see what they were do- 
ing. All right; ride in and get the 
herd going.” He studied the sun. 
“Meet you at the hacienda.” 

“All right, Zeke.” 

Pandrill reined around and headed 
east. The end was in sight, and soon 
he’d be on a new range, but there was 
still one more chore to tend to. He 
had mulled this over for some time 
and finally he had made his decision. 
He rode at a long lope, moving al- 
ways to the east, letting his horse set 
its ewn fast pace. He was in no 
hurry, but he had a long way to go. 

Two hours later he halted on a 
ridge. The Bar Y roundup wagon 
was below him, its canvas top white 
among the shadows. He judged it 
to be about four miles away. That 
meant then that Bar Y circle riders 
were in these hills. He did not want 
any of them to see him, so he swung 
the-horse and pushed still to the east 
toward the Circle W camp. 

Joyce Davis had seen him. Higher 
even than Pandrill, she had recog- 
nized the man, and conjecture drew 
a fine line across her high forehead. 
Something was in the wind, she told 
herself, or why would Zeke Pandrill 
be riding toward the Circle W? She 
waited until he was a mile ahead of 
her and then she went still higher on 
the ridges, and rode along them. 

She kept the lip of the rimrock be- 
tween herself and Pandrill, and there- 
fore he did not see“her. He was not 
riding so fast, now; he had his horse 
at a running walk. And then sud- 
denly he pulled in among the rocks 
and looked at the Circle W camp. 
He had a pair of field glasses in his 
saddlebag and he studied the camp 
through these. Joyce dismounted, 
tied her horse in a motte of buck- 
brush, and crept to the edge of the 
hills. Lying there, she watched. 

Riders were dots across the hills, 
but despite the distance between her 
and them she recognized one as Matt 
Carlin, another as Dippy Bullon, and 
the closest one as Joe Hawkins. 
Hawkins was about two miles away. 
For some time Zeke Pandrill lay 
there watching Hawkins, and then 
Pandrill turned his horse and rode 


back for the hills, circling through 
the coulees toward Joe Hawkins. 
Joyce frowned. ; 


E next time she saw Pandrill, 
he was on a small butte and Joe 
Hawkins was about to ride right be- 
low him. Joyce thought of scream- 
ing but she knew that Hawkins would 
never hear; the distance was too far. 
If she had had her rifle she could 
have sent a shot low and ahead of 
Hawkins, thereby warning him of his 
danger—but she didn’t have her rifle. 
And a .38 bullet, or its report, would 
not travel that far. She had just to 
lie there and watch. 

Pandrill brought the rifle up slow- 
ly. He waited, and Joyce waited. 
Her blood was thin and somewhere 
she felt her heart beating, but it 
didn’t seem to be in her breast; it 
seemed to be in her throat. Time 
passed—slow time—and still Pandrill 
waited, and then she saw his rifle 
puff smoke. They were lazy puffs— 
three of them—and she saw Joe Haw- 
kins fall from his horse. 

Pandrill got to his feet, then. He 
leaned back against the rocks, stood 
that way for some time, then went 
to his horse. He rode south, riding 
the high rocky slopes, thereby mak- 
ing tracking difficult. Joyce waited 
until the dusk and distance claimed 
him and hid him from her view. 

Then she ran to her horse and sent 
him down the slope. She rode reck- 
lessly but she was quiet inside. When 
she came to the ambush spot she rode 
into the thick brush. She was say- 
ing, “Joe Hawkins, Joe!” and then 
she saw the spot where he had fallen 
from his horse, saw the blood in the 
brush. He had crawled away into 
the thick undergrowth. She knew 
now why Pandrill had waited, why 
he had moved back against the rocks 
and waited. Pandrill had wondered 
if Hawkins were dead, but he had 
been afraid to walk into the brush 
and make sure. 

“Hawkins,” she cried, “this is Joyce 
Davis.” 

The voice was thin. 
girl.” 

He lay on his belly beside a stub 
oak. A wistful smile, boyish in pain, 


“This way, 
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showed on his whiskery face. “How 
did you come to be here, miss?” 

“I heard the shots.” 

“Did you see who shot me?” 

She said, “No.” 

“He got me through the upper 


chest. Maybe if you can stop the 
bleeding I can ride. Where’s my 
horse?” 


“He’s back along the brush. I'll 
get him, but first I want to look at 
your chest. Can you sit up?” 

“I think so.” 

Hawkins got his back against a 
dwarf oak. He smiled a little wist- 
fully, and she got a sudden glimpse 
into his loneliness. “I’ve read about 
scenes like this,” he said. “Usually 
the girl rips off her petticoat and 
binds the wounded gent, but I don’t 
figure you'll have a petticoat with 
those Levis on.” 

“It would be rather uncomfort- 
able,” said Joyce. 

“That would be fun,” said Haw- 
kins, “to see the heroine take off that 
petticoat, but I suppose she hid be- 
hind the brush while she did it... .” 
His head fell down a little. “Guess 
I’m pretty weak, Joyce.” 

“Hush.” 


E WAS silent and still as she 

took off his shirt by slitting it 
down the back with her pocket knife. 
She had seen wounds before—wounds 
on men cut by wire, gored by bulls— 
but she had never seen a bullet 
wound. The hole was small and blue 
and quite a bit of blood had seeped 
out. She felt a moment of panic and 
then controlled herself and went to 
work, 

She tore the shirt to strips, jerking 
at it with strong fingers. She 
doubled some of it and made two 
pads and placed these over the points 
where the bullet had entered and 
then come out Holding these with 
her fingers, she pressed them in and 
then, with her free hand, she bound 
the strips around Hawkins’ chest. 

She said, “I think your shoulder is 
broken.” 

He nodded. 

“PI get your horse.” 


She got the horse. The animal was 


well broken and had been under the 
saddle for many years. He disliked 


the scent of blood, but she tied him 
short to a small sapling. Then she 
helped Joe Hawkins to his feet. The 
darkness was thicker now and the 
man was stronger, and he helped her 
as she got him into the saddle. 


“Hang on now,” she advised. “Use 
both hands.” 
“We'll make it, miss. I feel 


stronger now.” 

She mounted and went close to his 
horse and took the rein. She dallied 
them around her saddle horn and rode 
out of the brush, leading Hawkins’ 
horse. The injured man was strong- 
er, and he essayed a twisted smile. 

“Ain’t every homely cowpoke that 
can get rescued by a pretty girl.” 

“Your boss can’t think I’m so 
pretty.” 

“He can’t see the forest ’cause of 
the trees,” said Hawkins. “’Sides 
that, he likes ’em a mite older, I 
reckon.” Joe Hawkins studied her 
momentarily. Maybe it had all been 
infatuation and she was over it—and 
maybe’ she wasn’t. “Now me, I like 
the young ones.” 

“Oh, you’re back on that,’ said 
Joyce. 

They rode slowly because of Haw- 
kins. Joyce sought the easiest trails, 
riding down paths left by cattle on 
their way to the water holes below. 
Pandrill had shot Hawkins, but Haw- 
kins had not seen his would-be assas- 
sin. Only she knew who had am- 
bushed the Circle W rider. 


HE thought, If I tell Matt Carlin 

he’ll go after Pandrill, and may- 
be Pandrill would kill him. She de- 
cided she would not tell Matt Carlin. 
She wondered why she had decided 
on that. Did she still care for him? 
She asked herself that question. In 
a way, yes, and in ‘another way, no. 
He had made his choice and it had 
not been she. He had chosen Marjie 
Elwood— 

The thought of Marjie brought an- 
other thought—a disturbing thought. 
Pandrill had broken loose all holds, 
now. Marjie was at the hacienda and 
so was Dave Elwood. The thing was 
jumbled up and it didn’t make sense 
and the lines wavered. Suddenly a 
rider, pushing out of the night, saw 
her and hollered, “Who goes there?” 
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She recognized Matt Carlin’s voice. 
“Me, Joyce Davis. And Joe Hawkins. 
He’s been wounded, Matt.” 

Riders were coming in and men 
were calling to each other. Matt 
Carlin was big and broad in the dusk. 
“Joyce,” he said, “what happened?” 

She told him. 

Willie Day said. “Seein’ Joe didn’t 
come in, we set out to look for him.” 
Matt Carlin moved his horse close to 
Hawkins’. “Joe, damn you, look at 
me.” 

“I can see you, you idiot.” 

Carlin leaned back. ‘“He’ll live,” 
he said. “He’s still got his spunk. 
Joe, did you see who got you?” 

SND. 

“Lead his horse into camp,” said 
Matt. He got on one side of Joe 
Hawkins and Willie Day got on the 
other. They were only a little over 
a mile from the roundup camp. When 
they got in Matt took Joe from the 
saddle and Slim Kirkpatrick helped 
carry the wounded man to the tarp 
Dippy Bullon had unrolled under the 
mess wagon. 

“We got to get the doc from town,” 
said Matt Carlin. “Slim, get a fast 
horse and head in. Joyce, you'll 
never know what this means to me. 
Pll never be able to thank you 
enough.” 

“T’d do the same for you,” she said. 

She was smiling and he read be- 
hind the smile. She had seen how 
things were and she had adjusted her- 
self accordingly. 

“Oh, you’d even do that, huh? 
Well, maybe I ought to put you over 
my knee and do some of the things 
maybe your dad missed out on do- 
x ing.” 

“Try it some time,” she said. She 
mounted and looked down on him. 
“Now don’t do anything foolish, 
Matt.” Her voice was sincere. 

He was instantly alert. “You sure 
you didn’t see the gent that shot 
Joe?” 

She made her voice noncommittal. 
“No, I didn’t. Well, guess I better 
ride back to camp, ’cause Dad’ll be in 
an uproar already. He’s probably got 
the whole roundup camp looking for 
me.” 


“Dippy can ride back with you,” 
said Matt. 
“I’m over twenty-one,” she said. 


CHAPTER XX 


FTER LEAVING the Circle 

W camp, Joyce Davis swung 

her horse south, riding hard. 
Moonlight found her on the ridge © 
above the hacienda. She dismounted 
and stood beside the dark oaks, took- 
ing at the ranch below. There was 
only one light and that was in Mar- 
jie’s cabin, 

She went down the slope, leaving 
her horse on the ridge. She knocked 
lightly on the cabin’s back door. 

“Who’s there?” asked Marjie. 

“Joyce.” 

The door opened and Joyce slid in- 
side. Marjie was wearing slippers 
and a robe. “Why, Joyce,” she said, 
“what brings you here?” 

Joyce Davis’ lips showed a faint 
frown. “Weve played marbles to- 
gether, Marjie, and fought the other 
tomboys together. But we got some- 
thing big to fight now. Where’s 
Dave?” 

“He rode out—this evening.” 

“Pandrill here?” 

“No, all his men are gone. I’m 
alone.” Marjie’s blue eyes were open- 
ly inquisitive. “Why ask?” 

Joyce said, “Zeke Pandrill am- 
bushed Joe Hawkins. I saw it from 
the rimrock. No, don’t interrupt me. 
Pandrill knocked Hawkins from his 
saddle. Hawkins got in the brush. 
Pandrill was afraid to go in after him. 
He pulled out and then I rede down 
and took Hawkins into the Circle W 
camp.” 

Marjie was silent. 
recognize Pandrill?” 

“Ne.” 

“That means that—did you tell 
Matt you knew?” 

“No. Matt doesn’t know. That’s 
why I came to you, Marjie. He’s your 
man and I thought I’d tell you. Then 
you can do what you want. Where 
are Pandrill’s men, do you know?” 

“They’re working the west range. 
Pandrill is making his last haul, He 
intends to drive the cattle through 
soon—maybe tonight.” 


“Did Hawkins 
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Joyce asked, “And you didn’t tell 
Matt? Didn’t tell him when they 
were stealing his cattle? What kind 
of a woman are you, Marjie?” 

Marjie sat down. “Why should I 
tell him, Joyce? This is Pandrili’s 
last drive. He’ll go into Mexico and 
never return. Why should I tell Matt 
and get Matt and his men to ride with 
guns against Pandrill and his rene- 
gades? What if Matt got killed? No, 
it would be better to let those border 
devils get the herd safe into Mexico 
without gunfire and death.” 

“But now?” 

“I won't tell him.” 


JOYCE said, “Then you’d live with 
him the rest of your life, and 
you'd keep your secret in you? What 
if Joe Hawkins dies? Matt will trail 
his killer; he won’t stay with you. 
He’s a proud man and a hard man. 
Hawkins is his friend, his only close 
friend. Do you know men, Marjie?” 
“Joyce—” è 
“That’s true,” said Joyce. “Every 
damned word of it.” She leaned her 
head back and her bronze hair tum- 
bled from under her Stetson. “And 
besides, Pandrill and his riders are 
stealing Bar Y cattle, too. My cattle. 
Do you think that will ride with me, 
with my father?” 

“No, I guess not.” 

“Dress,” said Joyce, “and get your 
horse.” 3 

Fifteen minutes later, Joyce was 
back in the saddle. They swung their 
horses and rode south, and when they 
came off the rimrock a man rode out 
to halt them. Joyce had her .38 in 
front of her. Marjie swung her horse 
to one side, her small pistol in her 
hand. 

“Who are you?” 

“Jim Readen, Arizona ranger. I 
saw you ride in, Miss Joyce. Tried 
to stop you, but I was too late. We’ve 
got the hacienda surrounded and one 
of us was just riding down to warn 
Miss Marjie, but you beat us to it.” 

“My brother?” asked Marjie. “Have 
you seen him?” 

*No.” 

Joyce asked, “And when Pandrill 
rides in with his stolen herd and his 


men you intend to jump them? Is 
that it?” 

“That’s it.” 

“My dad would want our Bar Y 


“men in on it.” 


“They'll be there. We have a man 
after the crew now. They’ll be head- 
ing this way, miss. And so will the 
Circle W men. We sent word to 
them, too. Pandrill rode to the herd 
after shooting Joe Hawkins.” 

Joyce stared. “You saw it, then?” 

“One of our mén did. He saw you 
ride down and take Hawkins into the 
Circle W camp. Then he rode back 
here. The doctor from Matador was 
with us in case we needed him. He 
got the doctor and went to the Circle 
W éamp. You must have missed each 
other as you rode over here, Miss 
Joyce.” 

Joyce turned her horse. “I’m go- 
ing to ride to meet Dad,” she said. 

Her tone was grave and Marjie felt 
a sudden emotion. She said huskily, 
“Gracias, amigo, and you'll be with 
me—at my wedding?” 

Joyce said, “I will,” and kissed her. 


HE RODE off, and the night 

swallowed her. Jim Readen 
moved back into the rocks, and Mar- 
jie heard the sound of her horse’s 
hoofs die in the night and become 
only memories. Things were coming 
in and coming fast and she wondered 
where Dave was. Dave, with his 
cough, his whiskey breath, and his 
distaste for life. She smiled, and 
bitterness tugged the smile away. 

She rode north. The moon was 
high when she met Matt and his rid- 
ers. She raised her hand high and 
called to them, and she saw them 
sheath their guns. Dippy Bullon 
smiled, his young face heavy with 
age, and Willie Day showed his tooth- 
less grin. Slim Kirkpatrick was si- 
lent and the Matador doctor was with- 
out words. 

“How is Joe?” she asked. 

“He'll pull through,” said Matt. 
“We got the Mex goat herd on Wish 
Crick to get Joe into Matador. Who 
told you?” 

“Joyce Davis. She rode to the 
hacienda after she left you. She saw 
the man who shot Joe. She didn’t 


eT 
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want to tell you until she saw me 
first. Zeke Pandrill shot him.” 

Matt was quiet ror a long moment. 
“T see,” he finally said. 

They rode down on the rimrock 
with the moonlight fine and white 
across the range. Chamiso and man- 
zanita made dark clumps of wavering 
darkness on the side hills, and over 
this the moonlight poured. The high 
peaks of the Sangre de Madres were 
white with snow, and on this the 
moonbeams glistened. 

They drew up, @ep under the sand- 
stones’ shelter, and waited. Jim 
Readen came out of the darkness on 
foot and said, “Hello, Matt; hello, 
men. How’s Joe Hawkins?” 

“He’ll live,” said Matt. 


“The Bar Y men have come: in,” 
said Readen, “They’re on the oppo- 
site side of the hills, hidden there, 
waiting for Pandrill and his men to 
come into the trap.” 

“They might swing wide of the 
hacienda,” said Matt. 

Readen shook his head and said, 
“No, they’ve got their packs there yet. 
One of us was down there a couple of 
minutes age looking around, and they 
still had their pack-rolls down there. 
They'll water the stock at the wind- 
mills and then drive through, and 
that’ll be the last Arizona’ll see of 
them—if we let them through, which 
we won't.” 

“You don’t know where Dave is?” 
asked Matt. 

Readen shook his head. 

“And By Hell?” 

Readen smiled. “We got him out 
of there some time back. He’s back 
on the rimrock with some of our men. 
He’s got a knife and an old horse- 
pe and he’s gibbering like a mon- 

ey.” 


ATT ROLLED a smoke. The 

sandstones shielded the light 
from below, and he cupped the match 
in his hands for additional safety. 
This matter was coming to a head 
and coming fast and soon it would all 
be over. Where was Dave Elwood 
and what was he doing—and after all, 
what difference did it make? Matt 
felt a sort of detachment from it all— 


he was that way in time of crisis.... 

He asked, “Who’s the boss, Read- 
en?” 

“Harry Perkins, Why?” 

“Td like to talk to him.” 

Readen went out, and Matt looked 
at Marjie. She was tired and afraid, 
and her posture, her eyes, showed 
these things. He said, “Be strong, 
girl,” and sucked his cigarette. Willie 
Day had hunkered and his hat was 
pushed back and the moonlight 
showed on the edge of his bald head. 
Slim Kirkpatrick leaned against the 
sandstones, as did Dippy Bullon, All 
were silent, for they were thinking of 
what was ahead. 

Readen came up. He said, “Harry’s 
coming.” 

Matt nodded. 

After a while, Harry Perkins came 
through the shadows on foot, a rifle 
under his arm. He asked, “What'd 
you want, Matt?” and glanced at them 
all, sharply and with appratsal. 

Matt asked, “You know about Joe 
Hawkins, I reckon?” 

“Yes.” 

“He’s my friend,” said Matt simply. 
He searched for the right words. He 
dropped his cigarette and stepped on 
it and killed it. “Pandrill shot him 
from ambush. You’ve known me for 
a number of years, Harry. We've got 
alorig all right—most of the time. I 
want you to do just one more favor 
for me. I want to kill Pandrill 
because of what he did. to 
Joe. I want to go down there to the 
hacienda and meet Pandrill when he 
rides in and I want to kill him. Then, 
when that is over with, and either me 
or Pandrill is dead, you and your 
rangers and my men and Davis’ 
riders can come in. Will you grant 
me that?” 

“You talk like a fool,” said Perkins. 


“That may be,” said Matt. “But I 
asked you a question; I expect an 
answer.” 

A ranger came out of the moon- 
light and said, “Word’s come along, 
Harry, that Lew Case and Zeke Pan- 
drill are riding ahead of the herd, 
riding for the hacienda. Evidently 
they’re heading in to scout the lay of 
the land first. They’ll be in about 
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ten minutes ahead of the others with 
the herd.” 
“All right, Eli.” 


E RANGER moved back and 

fell out of sight. Perkins looked 

at Matt and then at Marjie and he 

spoke to her. “What t’hell do you 
Say, woman?” 

Marjie said slowly, “He’s his own 
boss.” 

Perkins shrugged. “All right with 
me, then.” He moved off to tell his 
men and get the word around. 

Willie Day said, “I’ll go with you, 
Matt.” 

“Thanks, no.” 

“All right,” said Willie, “you 
damned fool.” He and Slim Kirkpat- 
rick and Dippy Bullon were silent as 
they nursed their cigarettes. Matt 
and Marjie moved off to one side and 
Matt kissed her. 

“Tm going to cry,” she whispered. 

“After I’m gone,” he said. 

He left her and went down the 
slope, moving from buckbrush to 
chamiso and screening his advance. 
From somewhere to the north came 
the far away bawling of hurrying cat- 
tle, and he stored this impression idly 
in his mind, knowing then that the 
herd was close. He came in back of 
the hacienda and went around it to 
the bunkhouse. He took his time, his 
muscles a little too tight and his 
tongue a little too dry, and then he 
pulled back against the bunkhouse, 
his gun up and ready. 

A man had’ come out of the shad- 
ows in front of that building. He 
asked, “Who’s there?” and Matt saw 
his gun. 

Matt recognized his voice and said, 
“Matt Carlin, Dave. What the hell 
you doing here?” 

Dave Elwood was breathing heav- 
ily. He came in close against Matt 
and the smell of P sd was strong. 
“I made as though I was riding out,” 
he said. “I wanted to scout the prop- 
osition. I saw the herd and then I 
came back to get Marjie out of the 
way, but she had already left. What 
are you doing here?” 

“Pandrill ambushed Joe Hawkins.” 

“Kill him?” 

“No, bell live.” 

Dave Elwood settled back, let his 


muscles fall out of tension. “They 
should be coming in soon, Matt,” he 
said quietly. “I think I hear cattle 
in the distance. This moonlight will 
make for good shooting.” There was 
a reckless tone in his voice, Matt got 
the impression that he had pushed 
himself ahead for this, fortifying him- 
self with whiskey to bolster his cour- 
age. “I suppose you'll take Zeke 
Pandrill?” 
“Yes.” 


AVE ELWOOD looked at him 
and then shrugged. “I’d wanted 

him for myself, but seeing you want 
him, I'll let him ge to you, Matt.” His 
voice was noncommittal and without 
pitch. “Case is with him, and Case 
tried to gun me down that day you 


saved my life in Matador. I owe 
something to you, Matt.” 
“We'll ride out together,” said 


Matt. He was an older person cheer- 
ing up a younger one, and he saw 
that. Dave Elwood was aware of this. 
Dave smiled a little and then broke 
into coughing. He bent his thin body 
almost double, his mouth buried in 
his sleeve to gag the coughing sound, 
and when he finally straightened his 
eyes were bright under the moonlight. 

“Men coming in,” he said, 

“Two of them,” said Matt. “They’re 
riding up te the trough.” 

There were two sounds. The wind- 
mill was turning lazily, its silver 
blades reflecting moonlight, and the 
bearing was a little dry—it made a 
high whining noise. There was this 
and the push of the night wind across 
space until it hit the eaves where it 
sang a tedious song with even tremor. 
Matt moved to one side and pulled his 
gun around until he had it in front of 
him, The handle was straight up, and 
he put his hand on it, and it was cold. 

Pandrill and Case stepped down, 
leaving their horses at the trough, 
where the beasts were drinking, Matt 
was moving to Elwoed’s right, push- 
ing back against the bunkhouse, and 
Pandrill and Case came closer. The 
windmill was humming its shrill 
tune, and that had a tendency to 
drown out the song of the wind. Matt 
waited until they were almost at the 
bunkhouse door, and then he said, 
“Pandrill.” 
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He glanced at Dave Elwood. El- 
wood was ready. 

Pandrill and Case turned and 
looked toward Matt. Pandrill said, 
“Who's there?” and Matt said, “Matt 
Carlin.” 

“Step out,” said Pandrill, “and tell 
us what you're doing on the hacienda 
ground.” 

Matt said, 
Hawkins.” 


Case had pulled himself down, and 
he was dark and quick. There was a 
muffled, sobbing sound of a man 
coughing, and they turned and looked 
at Dave Elwood, who was coming 
out of the shadows. 


Case said hoarsely, “We've walked 
into something, Zeke,” and then his 
gun was talking. The flame was 
bright and stabbing and it pierced the 
darkness. The roar of it beat down 
the whine of the windmill, it smashed 
aside the song of the wind, for now 
Dave Elwood was shooting, too. 


“You ambushed Joe 


ASE was suddenly rigid. He let 
his gun fall and straightened 
and stepped forward. He took one 
step, and then his knees ran out and 
he hit the ground on his face. Matt 
heard the scream of a man above the 
roar, and he saw that Dave Elwood 
had pulled back tight against the wall, 
and Matt knew he had been hit. 

Pandrill’s gun was out, and Pandrill 
was shooting. A bullet smashed into 
the logs beside Matt, and he had his 
own weapon bucking. He was hot and 
tough inside; his gun was a live, 
bucking thing. He glimpsed Dave 
Elwood sliding down against the wall, 
and he heard Elwood holler some- 
thing, and then he fired his third 
shot. He had made the other two 
find Pandrill, and this one hit the 
man also. 

Pandrill said, “Matt, for gawd’s 
sake. ...” He turned, and his gun 
fell. He threw his head back and 
went sidewise, slowly and steadily, 
and then he lay down. Matt stood 
there and waited for a second and he 
was tight inside. He went to Dave 
Elwood and looked at him and saw 
that Dave Elwood was dead. 


There was a trace of blood, and a- 


trace of a smile, around Dave El- 
wood’s lips. 

The windmill was hissing again, 
and the sound registered, as did the 
sibilant purr of the wind in the eaves. 
Matt backed away, holstering his gun, 
and then he turned and walked toward 
the hills. Marjie met him at the edge 
of the chamiso. 

Matt lifted his head and listened. 
“Guns and running cattle,” he said. 

“The rangers and your men went 
out to meet the herd,” said Marjie. 
“You aren’t hurt, Matt; tell me you 
aren’t!” 

“T’m all right. 

“Dave?” 

“He was there, waiting.” 

She was silent. Her face was a 
little too pale. But she had expected 
something like this for a long time, 
and expectancy had steeled her 
nerves. She felt a gush of relief, a 
surge of renaissance, as though some- 
thing she had long waited for had 
come, had happened, and had depart- 
ed. She leaned back against the 
sandstones and her hair fell across her 
shoulders. 

“I guess I should cry, but I can’t, 
Matt. He saw his way out, and he 
took it. Maybe some of the things I 
said about him were untrue. And 
Pandrill, and Case?” 

“They’ve stolen their last cow.” 

She said, “Matt, stand beside me,” 
and he went to her. He put his hands 
on her shoulders and felt their thin- 
ness, and in this he felt strength. 
“Just stand beside me for a little 
while, and then I'll be strong again, 
Td like to say a million things; I’d 
like to tell you how I’ll miss him and 
how much I loved him, Td like to tell 
you what you mean to me and what 
my life means since you've come... .” 
She was smiling then, smiling wist- 
fully, smiling girlishly. “But I can’t 
say a thing, Matt.” 

“Maybe you don’t need to, Marjie.” 
He let his hands fall slowly, moving 
them across her back, and pulled her 
slowly to him. He lifted her head 
and kissed her, and the sweet scent 
of her hair was in his nostrils as he 
thought of many things—days to 
come and years that would slip away 
into space.... 


But Dave’s dead.” 


hi 


BUZZARDS IN THE SKY 
By Charles Bailey 


You can fool two-legged buzzards, but not the 


natural kind! 


Ge SIGNS of Simon and 
Toney halted abruptly. There 
was a mass of hoofprints min- 
gled with the two men’s bootprints. 
A burnt-out campfire testified that 
they had spent the night between the 
rocks. Jamie Robertson, Sheriff of 
Gaston County, placed his hand in the 
ashes, and squinted upwards at the 
other men. 

“They ain’t been gone too long,” he 
said. He wiped his brow. The sun 
bore down relentlessly, and the rocks 
increased the heat. The posse dis- 
mounted, and they spread out, look- 
ing for additional signs, 

Jamies eye was attracted by a 
bright gleam, different from those of 
the rocks. It lay in the foundation of 
one of the tall rocks that stared up- 
wards in the sky. He went to the 
spot, and found a large coin. Slowly, 
he turned it over in his hand. It was 
a bright new coin. 

“Hackett!” He called his deputy. 
Hackett was a squat, bald man. “They 
divided up the bank money here,” he 
said. 

“Yeah,” said Hackett, “and we’ve 
found their trails. They went in dif- 
ferent directions.” 

Jamie was silent. He looked off 
toward the hills. They rose higher 
and higher, like gargantuan steps, 
cushioned with green velvety trees. 
“They couldn’t trust one another with 


fifty thousand dollars,” he said. 
“Theyre both too greedy, and 
jealous. Simon and Toney, killers 


de luxe.” 

Hackett rolled a cigarette, and 
lighted it. “They'll hide up there 
till doomsday,” he said, “figgerin’ to 
wear us out. Then they’ll meet up 
again.” 

“Right,” said Jamie, “unless they’re 
made to meet up sooner.” 


They rode into the hills, and the 
horses and men were grateful for the 
shade of the trees. A light breeze 
fanned them, and the posse’s spirits 
rose. Jamie cautioned them to keep 
quiet. “Sounds travel a long ways in 
these hills,” he told them. They rode 
all day toward the crest of the first 
hilig;: 

The sun sank beyond the tree line, 
and dusk enveloped them suddenly, 
like a slowly drawn curtain. The 
posse halted, and they fixed their 
supper. 

Jamie ate silently, and listened. 
Somewhere off in the hills, not too 
far from them, were the two men, 
going in two directions. He heard a 
cougar scream at the moon as it rose. 

Jamie finished his supper, and lay 
the tin plate down by the fireside. 
He went to his saddle, and took his 
rifle from the sling. Hackett followed 
him with his eyes, and Jamie spoke, 
“TIl be back. I’m going scouting 
around.” 


E moonlight made the trees and 
the steady incline of the moun- 
tain stand out more clearly, and gave 
Jamie light to see by. Gradually, he 
followed the sound of the mountain 
cat’s screaming. He picked his way 
among the underbrush, and wondered 
what sort of hideout Simon and 
Toney had chosen for themselves, and 
where they would rendezvous. They 
wouldn’t, he knew, stay too far from 
one another. 

He sighted the cat. It sat on its 
haunches on a ledge, a difficult place 
to reach. The higher the mountains 
were, the more of these ledges and 
cliffs there were. Jamie angled 
around for a good shot at the cat. 

The crash of the rifle shot echoed 
and re-echoed from ledge to ledge, 
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ringing clearly each time, until it 
faded away. The mountain cat fell 
over the ledge, and rolled down, tear- 
ing its flesh on the jagged edges of 
the rocks. Jamie smiled with satis- 
faction, and turned back to the camp. 

When he entered the circle of men 
around the small fire, each of them 
looked a question at him. He smiled 
at them. “Just a mountain cat,” he 
said. 

Hackett said: “We thought may- 
be—” 

“Simon and Toney?” Jamie laid 
his rifle beside his saddle. ‘“No—not 
yet.” 

They ate breakfast in the cool early 
morning. Jamie stretched himself, 
and tried to loosen his stiffened 
joints. He waited patiently for the 
sunrise. 

The sun promised to be warm that 
day. Its heat penetrated through the 
tall trees, and Jamie saw smali ani- 
mals come out for a brief moment to 
warm themselves, but the sight of the 
men sent them scurrying back to their 
holes. Jamie thought of the moun- 
tain cat, lying dead in a valley be- 
tween two ledges. Soon the flies 
would begin swarming around the 
carcass, and as the sun ripened the 
flesh, the buzzards would begin 
circling overhead. He watched the 
sky for sight of the buzzards, and 
the posse watched Jamie. They were 
impatient with him, anxious to con- 
tinue the man-hunt. 

“Sheriff,” Hackett said, “Let’s di- 
vide up the posse, and go after them. 
They'll get clean away, if’n we set 
here.” 

But Jamie continued to scan the 
sky. “No,” he told them, “not yet.” 

The first buzzard came out shortly 
before noon. It flew high in the sky, 
lazy as a sluggard, but always in a 
circle. Then he was joined by an- 
other, and both of them floated 
around, above the trees. 

By mid-afternoon there were eight 
of them, They had come down once, 
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to see what the carcass was, and then 
went upward again. Jamie motioned 
to the men: 

“Make a circle,” he told them, 
“about twenty yards apart. And keep 
out of sight.” 


N AN hour, they were near the 

carcass of the cat. Jamie climbed 
up on a pinnacle, and peered down- 
ward. At one side of the valley be- 
tween the ledges, he saw a man. It 
was Toney. And almost at the same 
time, he saw another man on the other 
side of the valley. Simon. Jamie 
kept himself hidden from view. 

“Simon! Toney!” he shouted. 
“Come out with your hands up! 
You’re surrounded!” 

Both of the men fired at him. The 
bullet bounced off the rock above 
him, and powdered his face with 
minute pebbles. He returned the fire, 
and there were shots from all direc- 
tions aimed at the two bank-robbers. 

They came out, holding their hands 
high above their heads. The posse 
closed in on them, and took their 
guns. 

Hackett came to Jamie. 
you figger this?” he asked. 

“Easy,” said Jamie, and nodded his 
head toward Simon and Toney. 
“Knowin’ these two characters was 
the trick. One of them was bound 
to’ve died over his half of that rob- 
bery. They wouldn’t have been satis- 
fied with an even split. One would 
want it all. 

“I killed that cat last night, and 
hoped the buzzards would come out. 
I had an idea that Simon and Toney 
would both think the other had been 
killed, figgered they’d come to see, 
and maybe take the rest of the money, 
if they could.” 

Jamie. smiled at Hackett. “It’s 
easy,” he said, “to fool a human buz- 
zard. But not a real, sky-flying 
buzzard.” 


“How'd 


(THE END) 


THAT HELLTOWN 


KILLER 


By Gunnison Steele 


Nick Quinn wasn't al] stone and ice when it came 
to ratllesnakes .. . 


the jail cell. Nick Quinn was 

sprawled on the hard bunk, idly 
twirling the cylinder of the gun in 
his hand, whistling witheut melody 
between his teeth. Nick was a 
slender, dark, restless man. Sid Mat- 
tox—who stood at the barred window 
lcoking out—was square and heavy, 
with sandy hair and flaccid lips. 

“Fool kid’s liable to get sun 
stroke,” Sid muttered. 

Nick Quinn said nothing. He 
seemed little interested in anything, 
not even the gun. But Sid Mattox 
wasn’t fooled; that gun meant just 
as much to Nick as it did to him. It 
meant the difference between living 
and dying. 

Mattox looked critically at the sun 
that slanted its hot rays through the 
bars. Still an hour until sundown, a 
little longer until dark—and freedom. 

Redrock was only a little jumble of 
buildings, closely hemmed on all 
sides by the desert. The jail, a frame 
building with the sheriff’s office in 
the front part and the cells in the 
back, was on the outer edge of the 
settlement. The desert, a heat-blasted 
world of sand and mesquite, crept 
right up to the back of the building. 

On one side of the jail was the 
white cottage where the sheriff and 
his wife and their four-year-old boy 
lived. Nick Quinn and Sid Mattox 
had seen the youngster several times 
during the last three sweltering days 
and nights—a laughing, towheaded 
tike burned dark as an Indian by the 
sun and wind. He was out there now, 
on the opposite side of the jail from 
the cottage, digging in the sand with 
a stick, 


LE WAS hot and quiet there in 


“Mebby you won’t have to kill him,” 
Mattox said, turning from the win- 
dow. 

“TIl do it anyhow,” Nick said celd- 
ly. “Look, Sid, you leave this to me. 
All I ask is that you don’t gum 
things when the time comes.” 

“I won’t gum anything I was just 
thinkin’, though, it’s pretty hard gun- 
nin’ a man down when he ain’t ex- 
pectin’ it. And that kid out there—” 

“What’s the brat got to do with 
it?” Nick made the gun cylinder 
whir. “Or mebby you'd rather stay 
here and hang?” 

Mattox shivered, makiag rivulets 
of sweat roll off his flabby face. “I 
just thought mebby we could hold 
the gun on ’im, tie ’im up and gag 
"im ” 


“Some men, mebby,” Nick con- 
ceded. “But not Sam Conly. I know 
a hard man when I see one, and this 
sheriff’s hard. If I showed him this 
gun and told him to lie down and let 
me tie him up.... you think he’d do 
it?” 


ATTOX KNEW he wouldn't. 

Sheriff Conly’s courage, his 
deep sense of duty and loyalty, were 
stamped on his square, honest fea- 
tures. 

“Thats why I’m not takin’ any 
chances,” Nick grunted. “He’ll likely 
bring us our supper about eight 
o’clock, well after dark, like he has 
the last three nights. When he opens 
the cell door his hands will be busy 
with the tray—and that’s when I’ll 
let him have it, right where itll do 
the most good!” 

“Nick, you got no more conscience 
than a wolf, or a rattlesnake!” 
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Nick got very still, his lips draw- 
ing back flatly from his teeth. “Shut 
up talkin’ about snakes!” he said 
harshly. 

Mattox shrugged. Nick Quinn, with 
a gun in his fist, was arrogant and 
confident, afraid of no man alive. But 
there was one thing he feared and 
hated above all else—snakes. A rat- 
tlesnake had once bitten Nick, and 
for days he had lain in agony and 
fear of dying, helpless to fight the 
poison that crept through his body. 
The experience had left its imprint 
indelibly on his narrow, selfish soul. 
A lot of that snake’s poison, folks 
said, must still be inside Nick Quinn. 

“You didn’t have to kill that bank 
cashier up at Signal,” Mattox went 
on complainingly. “If you hadn't, 
mebby we wouldn’t be here. The 
law’ll work a lot harder to catch a 
killer than just a robber.” 

Nick sneered, “You're too soft, Sid 
—you ain’t got guts enough for this 
game!” 

Mattox flushed. “I just don’t like 
to see folks die, is all,” he whined, “I 
ain’t like you—” 

“Hogwash! You’re just yellow as 
hell!” 

Mattox shrugged, turned back to 
the window. He never argued much 
with Nick, for Nick was liable to 
strike suddenly and without mercy, 
even at his friends—like the snakes 
he feared and hated so. 

The little boy had stopped digging 
in the sand and had toddled over to 
the edge of the underbrush that 
crawled right up to within seventy 
feet of the jail. Mattox watched him 
idly, because it helped pass the time 
until they would be free. 


They hadn’t counted on a posse 
whipping in ahead of them. Sheriff 
Conly had maneuvered his forces so 
skillfully that he’d turned them into 
the red hills to the east and finally 
hemmed them in a dead-end canyon. 
After their cartridges were gone 
they’d had to surrender. Only the 
third member of the band, Gus Tan- 
ner, had broken away and escaped 
before they were hemmed. 


Gus had proved loyal. Late last 
night he’d crept up and thrust a six- 


shooter through the window to Nick 
Quinn; he’d told them where he 
would leave a couple of horses for 
them on the edge of the settlement 
that night. Now, in a couple of 
hours, the time would be here. They 
knew they couldn’t make a mistake. 
If they did, they wouldn’t get an- 
other chance. 

“Another thing,” Mattox said, look- 
ing at Nick. “A man don’t never 
sleep good ag’in after he does mur- 
der. I think—” 

“I don’t care what you think!” 
Nick said flatly. “This gun will do 
my thinkin’.” 

“But the sheriffs wife will hear 
the shot and run out—” 


“Then she’ll be makin’ a mistake, 
that’s all. She’ll get the same as the 
sheriff. You want to hang, Sid?” 


ATTOX swiped at his sweaty 

face. “No—no, I don’t. I’ve 
been too bad to die now. Only, I wish 
there was some other way. I ain’t 
like you, Nick—all stone and ice. You 
got your mind set on killin’ that 
sheriff, and ain’t nothin’ on earth 
could change it. I wish Pd never 
met up with you. Then mebby I 
wouldn’t be here, waitin’ to hang, or 
waitin’ to see a man get his stomach 
Shot obter 

Mattox became quiet, because Nick 
was staring at him with a wicked con- 
tempt in his heatless eyes. Nick would 
just as soon kill him as not. He was 
relieved when Nick rolled with his 
face to the cell wail and pretended to 
sleep. ... 

Five minutes later, at the window, 
Mattox said hoarsely, “My Gawd— 
he’ll be killed—” 

Nick rolled over, scowling sullenly, 
the gun still in his hand. “What're 
you mumblin’ about now?” : 

“The kid—he’s playin’ with a rat- 
tlesnake!” 

Nick leaped from the bunk and to 
the window with amazing quickness. 
A glance photographed the scene out- 
side in his brain» 

The boy stood with out-stretched 
hand, laughing and lisping coaxing- 
ly to the thing there on the ground 
before him, It was a huge diamond- 


se 


backed rattler, coiled ready to strike, 
its wedge-shaped head upraised and 
swaying, its rattlers buzzing its 
wicked warning of death. 


The snake was about to strike at 


the bare little legs that were less 


than three feet from it! 

Nick Quinn swore furiously. With 
a quick, fluid movement he lifted the 
gun in his hand and fired. He. fired 
again, and again, until the gun was 
empty. And the huge rattler lay 
writhing in its death throes there on 
the hot sand. 


The little boy started crying, be- 
cause somebody had killed the beau- 
tiful creature he’d been about to cap- 
ture. 


Mattox had lunged at Nick, but he 
was too late to keep Nick from firing. 
Now, his flaccid face twisted with ter- 
ror and anger, he hit Nick with his 
fist. The blow knocked Nick back 
against the wall. 

“You crazy, stupid fool!” Mattox 
moaned. “Now you’ve done it—now 
you've ruined our last chance to es- 
cape. Them shots’ll warn the sheriff, 
and a dozen guns wouldn’t help us 
now. A tough, man-killin’ hombre 
like you—throwin’ away both our 
m 


lives just to save a fool kid! 
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“What kid?” Nick asked blankly. 

Sweat was running over his thin 
dark face. The wild anger and hate 
that had been in his eyes as he fired 
through the window was slowly drain- 
ing away, leaving bewilderment. He 
looked out the window, and it was 
like he had received a powerful blow. 


“I didn’t do it for the kid,” he said 
savagely. “I didn’t even see the brat! 
All I saw was that rattler, swayin’ 
there and lookin’ straight at me, like 
he was about to strike. He didn’t 
seem more’n five feet away.” His 
voice rose on a shrill, whining note 
of terror. “I had to do it, I tell you 
—the thing was about to bite me.. .” 


Just then there sounded the swift, 
hard pound of boots outside, and the 
sheriff’s voice shouting. 

“What’s goin’ on in there?” yelled 
the sheriff. “I’m comin’ in, and IIl 
have a gun in my fist, and you two 
skunks’d better have your hands high 
and empty!” 

Nick Quinn dropped the empty 
gun, reeled to the bunk and sprawled 
across it. He wasn’t all stone and ice 
now. He was just a killer who fore- 
saw his fate with terrible clarity. 


(THE END) 
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CARTRIDGES FOR 
JUDGE STEEL 


= By T. W. Ford 


Custis Steel had hanged his own T WAS strange that he should 
have been dreaming of Gary 
adopted son when justice demanded when the knocking at the door 


it. Now his daughter's safety was at Wwakened him. He pushed back his 
ak Se ae ee Pn Ee ee, shock of iron-gray hair and cocked 
oes an eye through the window at the 


rifice Helen, tool wan sickle of moon riding the west- 
90 
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ern sky. It was well after midnight, 
he realized; seemed like he’d hardly 
shut his eyes. It had been hard to 
find sleep with that trial due to close 
tomorrow. It seemed pretty cut and 
dried. That young Murgo, charged 
with the killing, was guilty as hell 
and would have to stretch rope. Yet, 
there was something about the hair- 
pin that didn’t fit the pattern of a 
cold-blooded killer. Something that— 
The slow heavy thudding against the 
door came from below again. 

judge Custis Steel hauled his four- 
square carcass out of bed and stuck 
his head out the front window. “Who 
in tarnation is down there? What 
the devil’s the matter?” he roared 
onto the night. When sound issued 
from that bull throat of his, it was 
seldom less than a mild roar. 

There was no answer, no sign of 
anybody in the moonlight-bared yard. 
No ponies out in the white ribbon of 
road beyond the picket fence, either. 
Mockingly, from back in the hills, 
the yapping call of a coyote came 
down the night. As it died, a faint 
moan rose from the porch below, but 
the porch roof prevented Custis 
“Cottonwood” Steel from seeing any- 
bod; on it. Somebody down there 
struck the door again. It was feeble 
this time, though. 

Steel pulled on his pants, shoving 
his voluminous nightshirt inside, 
growling the while. Taking his ten- 
gauge double-barrelled shotgun from 
the chair beside the rumpled bed, he 
padded down the stairs in his bare 
feet. He was too slick to light a 
lamp to spotlight himself. Easing the 
key around soundlessly in the lock, 
he whipped the door open inward, 
leaping backward at the same mo- 
ment. The shotgun in his clutch cov- 
ered the porch and the yard beyond, 
swivelling slowly. 

“Who in the name of Satan’s out 
there?” the judge demanded. 
“Who—” Then he saw the prone 
figure heaving up out of the corner 
shadows of the porch, probing blind- 
ly with a limp arm. Crouched in the 
hall, the judge’s slitted eyes probed 
the yard again. It seemed deserted 
all right. His glance went back to the 
down hombre. The man’s head came 
up, his sombrero rolling away to re- 


veal the ring of white bandage 
around it. 

That convinced Steel. He came 
out on the perch into the soft ef- 
fulgence of the moon glow te stand 
over the man, still wary and alert. 
The figure at his feet gasped as if 
with pain and rolled half over to 
show his gaping gunless holsters. 
“Jail. . . j-jailhouse. . . Trouble,” he 
mumbled. 

That worried Cettonwood Steel. 
Mandry, the sheriff, had twice report- 
ed suspicious gents snooping around 
the jailhouse in Hoban Forks. He’d 
have to get this man inside and feed 
him a slug. of whisky and find out 
what was the matter. Propping his 
shotgun against the front of the 
heuse, the judge bent and lifted the 
man under the armpits. He was 
heavy, and stocky Cottonwood Steel 
wasn’t as strong as he used to be. The 
man was dead weight one instant. 
The next he was not, galvanizing and 
whipping around in Steel’s arms as 
he was hoisted erect. And simul- 
taneously a voice crackled from be- 
hind the judge. 

“Make a play, Steel—and you sen- 
tence yourself to death.” 


OTTONWOOD’S square, rug- 
ged face twisted to see the 
figure coming over the railing of the 
porch at the other end. A Colts muz- 
zle spiking from the man’s hand 
gleamed under the moon like a 
snake’s head, but Cottonwood Steel- 
tried to grab for the shotgun anyway. 
No chance; the arms of the supposed- 
ly wounded gent twined 2bout him, 
pinioning his hands to his sides. An 


oath tere from Steel and he tried to - 


thrust the hombre around to use him 
as a shield against the one coming 
from the end of the porch. 

Two more, faces dark blobs be- 
neath sombrero brims, glided out 
from the side of the house at the 
nearer end of the little porch. “Cut 
eut the fooling, Pop,” one of them 
sneered, and he leaned across the 
railing to deliver a glancing blow 
across the back of Steel’s skull with 
his gun barrel. 

It was all over. Steel was hustled 
inside his own house and the door 
slammed shut. He stood, quivering 
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with rage, while one of them got a 
lamp lighted. They made sure the 
curtains were pulled. The tall one 
with the stooped shoulders .who’d 
come over the far end of the porch 
indicated a chair with his gun nose. 

“Squat, Judge. Court’s in session. 
Only we’re holding it tonight. Sabe?” 
He had a slightly husky voice. 

Still dazed from the crack over the 
head, Steel turned a cold gray eye on 
the man. The latter had a neckerchief 
slipped up over the lower half of his 
face mask fashion, but the judge 
noted the tiny white thread of scar 
tissue that wormed across the gent’s 
nose at the bridge. 

“You might as well try spitting out 
Hell’s fires if you figure you can 
sway my judgment on that case in 
the morning,” he said. Then he pad- 
ded over on his big bunion-knobbed 
bare feet and sat down. 

The leader bestrode a straight- 
backed chair on the other side of the 
table, fingering the hogleg he laid 
before him. The other three, masked 
too now in the lamplight, ranged 
themselves around. One, a little half- 
pint, had a crack over the big toe of 
his left boot. Cottonwood Steel 
marked that down too in his memory 
for future reference. 


@@ BUDGE, WE happen to know 
that that young Murgo is 
clear innocent on that killing 


charge,” the leader led off. 

“This ain’t ‘the time nor place to 
present your evidence.” 

“Mebbe. Only it wouldn’t be—uh 
—convenient for us to appear in 
court. We’re—sorta busy. But we aim 
to see him git off free, and you 
will—” 

“Judge the case on its merits and 
sentence the prisoner accordingly,” 
Cottonwood Steel finished for him. 
“If no new evidence is submitted to- 
morra, TIl tell you right now, 
Murgo’ll be a cottonwood apple be- 
fore nightfall!” 

The leader shook his head slowly, 
eyes glittering over the bandanna 
mask. “No. I know Murgo didn’t 
kill Sad Fentriss. Now you wouldn’t 
want to put a rope around the neck 
of an innocent man and—” 

“The testimony of coyotes of your 


breed holds no water in my court,” 
Cottonwood Steel spat drily. 

“You ain’t hanging Murgo, by 
grab!” The leader hit the little table 
a blow so that the pastel-tinted 
chromo of the judge’s long-dead wife 
danced a drunken jig. “You git him 


off scot free somehow or..... 
Cottonwood Steel’s contemptuous 
though icy-eyed smile was the 


answer to the unfinished threat. It 
seemed to infuriate the bull-chested 
one over by the door. Smacking his 
gun barrel into his palm, he came out 
of the dimness with lowered head. 

“Hell with all the jaw-wagging!” 
he mouthed. “TIl take the toughness 
oa him so fast with this gun barrel 

a p pei 

“Git back!” the leader yelped. The 
burly one paused, but stood rocking 
on his boots, shoulders hunched, rub- 
bing the gun nose along his own jaw 
thoughtfully. And Steels quiet 
voice mocked the tension. 

He pointed casually at the gun on 
the table before the leader. “Why not 
get it over with?” the judge asked. 
“Nobody’ll hear the shot out here, 
and itll save time. Come Hell or 
highwater, I mete out justice and 
nothing but—in the morning! As I 
always have, so help me Gawd. . 

It set them back on their heels. ‘It 
was plain the stocky man wasn’t 
bluffing; there was too much pride 
in his tone. Pride in that Law he ad- 
ministered. They swapped looks and 
the leader grabbed the Colts as if he 
would call him on it. But he didn’t; 
a dead judge couldn’t save their man. 

“There are other ways of making a 
stubborn chunkhead see the light!” 
the leader barked. The bull-chested 
one swayed hopefully toward Steel. 
“We can have you grovelling like a 
dog on that floor and begging us 
to—” 

“How about me heating up my 
knife in the stove!” broke in one of 
the others. “Time I do some fancy 
whittling on his belly, he’ll—” 

But Cottonwood Steel crossed one 
leg over the other and scratched at 
his chest inside the night-shirt. 
“Nope. Only way is to keep me from 
holding court in the morning. And 
that would just postpone things. 
Well?” 


It was as if Steel held the gun on 
them instead of them on him. The 
leader stood up, wiping at sweat on 
his forehead. The bull-chested one 
stood looking around vaguely, 
breathing through his mouth. There 
was a rhythmical creak as Steel set 
his chair to rocking. 

“You got a daughter, name of 
Helen, Steel. She’s been down visit- 
ing friends at Elk Branch. That’s 
right, ain’t it?” The creak of the 
jwdge’s rocker ceased as the leader 
levelied a long finger at him. 


HEN STEEL nodded, the. 

leader went on. “But she left 
Elk Branch today. Coming up by 
stage to Calhoun where she’s staying 
tonight at the hotel. In the morn- 
ing, she takes the connecting stage- 
line north to here. That right? If 
she takes it, Steel!” 

The judge came half out of the 
rocker, haggard lines suddenly -;ut- 
ting his face. “If—what do you 
mean?” he cried with the voice of a 
man parched with thirst. 

The leader’s eyes were a-smile now 
over the mask. He moved to the side 
window and jerked aside the curtain. 
Off to the south lay the ridge that 
flanked the broad Hoban Valley 
country. And, clearly etched in the 
clear moonlight was the U-shaped 
pass through which the trail to Cal- 
houn cut. 

“Steel, coupla the boys can be up in 
that pass in an hour or so—while we 
hold you here. They build a big fire 
up in the pass, and over them plains 
leading to Calhoun, that fire can be 
seen a good twenty-five odd miles. 
Say down to Wagon Wheel Creek. 
Got three more of my men waiting 
down on the Wagon Wheel now. 
That fire—if she’s lighted—will be a 
signal to them.” 

Judge Steel fought to keep his face 
a poker mask. “Signal of what, Mis- 
ter?” 

The leader laughed quietly. “Cal- 
houn is about another twenty miles 
the other side of the creek. Calhoun, 
where your girl is, Steel... . That 
' fire’ll be a signal to the boys on the 
creek to ride inta Calhoun and see 
your daughter never gits on that 
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stage in the morning, Judge. Sabe, 
now?” 

Cottonwood Steel did. He pawed 
backward for an arm of the chair, 
then sagged into its He rallied to try 
one last bluff. “Y-you wouldn’t dare 
kill a girl.” 

“Who said anything about killing, 
Steel? She’d just disappear! ’S all... 
And she _ will—unless we know 
Murgo gets off free. That clear 
enough, Judge?” 

Invisible hooks seemed to claw at 
the corners of Steel’s vise of a mouth 
as it broke. The globules of sweat 
protruded like glass beads from his 
forehead. “You mustn’t touch her,” 
he finally ground out. “If you do..” 

Letting the curtain drop back, the 
stoop-shouldered leader swaggered 
back to the table. “All right. Knew 
yowd have sense. You just swear 
Murgo goes free—and the girl’ll be 
all right. Your word is enough for 
us, Steel. We know your breed.” 

Somehow the stricken man man- 
aged to rise. But he seemed shrunk- 
en when he lifted his head at last. 
“Murgo goes free. You got my—my 
word on it, gents. . .. ” He stood star- 
ing at the door they’d left open be- 
hind them for some minutes after 
they'd gone. ..... 


AD HIGH in the clear sun- 

light, mouth a grim slit beneath 
the grey-ringed eyes, Cottonwood 
Steel walked his pony down into 
Hoban Forks the next morning. The 
town was at the foot of the slope on 
which his modest home stood. A man 
leaned out a doorway and said, “Good 
morning, Jedge,” with a respectful 
nod. Cottonwood Steel’s lips pulled 
even thinner. Oh, they respected 
him in the Hoban Valley all right. 
But if they guessed what he was 
going to do this morning— 

It hurt. It was like a knife twist- 
ing in his entrails, a ragged knife. 
These people here trusted him. 
“Steel’s justice” was a by-word in the 
valley. They said he would con- 
demn his own flesh and blood -to 
hang if he were found guilty. And 
he had done just about that once. 
Gary. Gary had been only his adopt- 
ed son, a distant relative, the boy of 
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his half sister. When the parents 
had died over in the Pecos, leaving 
the child a penniless orphan, Steel 
had taken him in as one of his own. 
And as he reared him, the boy had 
become as good as a son to him. 

But he had grown up to be a wild 
one, headstrong and hot-tempered. 
And the payoff had come when Steel 
himself had headed a citizens’ posse 
to find the hideout hole of one Mes- 
quite Lowery who’d been rustling 
stock with impunity in the valley. 
That was when Cottonwood Steel 
had had his own outfit, before that 
bad horse had tromped him, caving 
in his side and making it impossible 
for him to do heavy work again. 
Leading a grim-jawed posse, they 
had combed the badlands up to the 
north for weeks, and finally run 
down Lowery and his bunch in a 
cave up a canyon. Lowery had gone 
down fighting. The five with him 
had surrendered. One of them had 
been Steel’s own adopted son, Gary. 

It had been a tough moment. Two 
cowmen had died in the last rustling 
raid, and one of the posse had been 
killed in tracking down the outlaws. 
The men had waited to.see what he, 
Custis Steel, would do. He had or- 
dered them to fix five hangropes over 
the limb of a nearby aged cotton- 
wood. And he had stood, face an in- 
flexible mask, as Gary, guilty, had 
been strung up with the others. It 
was after that he had picked up the 
nickname of “Cottonwood.” The epi- 
sode had become a legend in the val- 
ley, an example of hard-bitten but 
fair justice. When Steel had been 
forced to give up ranching following 
his accident, they had made him the 
judge of Hoban Forks. And so great 
had been their faith in him that, to 
expedite justice, they had dropped 
juries. Cottonwood Steel was the 

aw. 


like TURNED into the main 
street, face wrenching once at 
the thought of how he was about to 
betray that faith. Men called out 
and waved to him from the sidewalks. 
Sheriff Alf Mandry came striding 
down from the jailhouse to meet him 
in front of The Horseshoe Bar where 


court was held. Mandry was a sawed- 
off, belligerent jasper, a pompous 
fire-breather, but a good hand at en- 
forcing the Law. He was absolutely 
fearless under gunfire. He said good 
morning and started to give a detail- 
by-detail report of how the night had 
passed at the jail. Early in the eve- 
ning, a stranger had visited the con- 
demned hombre. 

“He hasn’t been convicted yet, 
Sheriff,” Steel told him sharply. 

“Well, he’s as good as dancing on 
air right now, Judge. I stayed right 
on that visitor’s tail ever’ moment. 
And a coupla hours after nightfall, 
they was somebody sneeping around 
in the woodlot behind the jail. So 
Jar 

“Bring the prisoner down,” Steel 
snapped him off and stomped into 
the barroom 

Cafferty, owner of the bar, came 
forward to meet him with his eye 
opener. “Reckon we'll have a cotton- 
wood apple in the Forks afore sun- 
down, eh, Judge?” he said genially. 

The judge slapped down the 
emptied glass and went by him with 
a curt nod. He stripped off the gray 
coat of his suit and brought the black 
frock coat he used for such occasions 
from its package. A blanket had been 
thrown over the wet goods on the 
shelf behind the bar. The stool was 
ready for him back of the bar coun- 
ter. And the bung starter he used as 
a gavel was laid out. Steel bit off the 
end of a stogie and climbed on the. 
stool, When he caught the reflection 
of his own square-jawed face in the 
polished surface, he winced. 


UT IT was too much to ask. He 

had given up one son, practical- 

ly a son, condemned him to hang in 

the upholding of the law ef the val- 

ley. They couldn’t ask him'to risk his 
daughter, the last thing he had. 

A voice was raised outside the bat- 


“wings. “Don’t worry, Murgo’ll 


stretch rope. Hes guilty as hell. 
Good as got blood on his hands. 
Nope. Nobody ever could influence 
the Judge. When they had Wherry, 
the Yucca Kid, down at the jail await- 
ing trial, threats was passed around. 
But the Judge would uh hung 
(Continued On Page 96) 
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Wherry if he’d lived, by grab! 
know our Judge!” 

Inside, Cottonwood Steel wished 
he had another drink. It had been 
just about a month ago that the Yuc- 
ca Kid, a lobo wanted in three states, 
had been brought in all shot up. 
Hoban County had a year-old charge 
against him for a killing in the hold- 
up of a General Store down the creek 
at Elbers, and he had been on the 
run after having busted open the 
bank at Fargo Hill when Mandry 
grabbed him. He had never come to 
trial. For a week he had lain on a 
jail cot, hanging between life and 
death. On his last night, he had sent 
for Steel, had gotten him to swear to 
mail a handful of letters he had 
laboriously printed out, and then he 
had cashed his chips a little before 
daybreak, 

It was more than rumor that the 
Yucca Kid’s bunch was hanging 
around up the valley, waiting to bust 
open the jail if there was any chance 
of him coming to trial. And Black 
Joe Wherry, his cousin, had been 
heard to swear on a Bible that he’d 
kill the man who sentenced the Kid 
to hang. But in Hoban Forks they 
had Seen confident Steel would dis- 
pense judgment impartially and im- 
placably regardless. Now.... 


We 


HE batwings sprang apart as 

chesty Mandry tromped in with 
jangling spurs and swinging a drawn 
Colts. Behind him came two depu- 
ties leading the slim dark-haired pris- 
oner, Murgo. Murgo gave Steel a 
crooked smile and nodded as he took 
his quirly from his mouth with his 
manacled hands. 

“Right nice morning, ain’t it, 
Judge?” the prisoner said in that lazy 
soft voice. His hair, still glistening 
with water, was neatly combed. And 
he had a fresh shirt on, one he had 
washed himself in the jail. He looked 
very, very young yet, somehow, ex- 
perienced. It was hard to picture 
him as a cold-blooded killer, a man 
who put a knife in a gent’s back for 
dinero. That was a coyote trick. 
This man was no coyote; there was 
something of quiet hard pride in his 
demeanor. 

(Continued On Page 98) 
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Cafferty threw open the side door 
on the lane to the livery barn and the 
townsmen filed into the back to the 
barroom. Mandry was busily fussing 
around, whistling to the deputies 
seated at either side of the docile 
prisoner, gesticulating to the wit- 
nesses.. Knowing what was going to 
happen, the judře’s hands began to 
tremble. He dropped them to the 
cool staghorn butts of the Colts 
lashed at his waist. When this day 
was over, he would use them as he 
had it planned. 

Steel slammed the bar top with the 
bung-starter gavel. “Courts in ses- 
sion.” In the back of the room, a 
man persisted in coughing. It was 
Old Crabtree with his asthma. Steel 
knew it. But he whacked with the 
gavel again. “There’ll be absolute 
quiet—or I’ll clear the courtroom!” 
His nerves were at the snapping 
point. 

Sheriff Mandry stepped forward. 
“One final witness, Judge. Leon 
Trap, owner of the place down at 
Hope Corner where the crime was 
committed, . . .Mr. Trap, take the 
stand!” 

Trap, a little breed with an apolo- 
getic manner and a perpetual smile, 
shuffled over to the witness chair at 
the end of the bar. He kept fussing 
with his necktie to which he was ob- 
viously unaccustomed. He had been 
on the stand yesterday when court 
recessed. 

Despite the cool wind that kept the 
batwings stirring, Steel mopped his 
forehead with a blue bandanna. It 
seemed an open and shut case. Trap 
had a litle place at Hope Corners, a 
crossroads settlement a few miles 
down the line from Hoban Forks. Sad 
Fentriss, a gambler, had been found 
stabbed to death in the brush behind 
the place one night. A rider had 
rushed into Hoban Forks to get 
Mandry. 


HE story was that Murgo, a 

stranger, had ridden in that eve- 
ning and gotten in an altercation 
with the gambler in Leon Trap’s bar- 
room. The knife found in the body 
had borne an “M” burnt into the 
hilt. And when Mandry had picked 


‘up Murgo in the rainy dawn sleeping 
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at a hoeman’s place a few miles from 
the settlement, the dead gambler’s 
money belt had been discovered in 
one of his saddle bags. The belt had 
been empty, and to clinch it, Trap 
had claimed Fentriss always carried a 
heap of dinero on him. 

Mandry had presented other sub- 
stantiating facts yesterday. It had 
been proven the crowbait this Murgo 
had been riding was an animal he had 
picked up for a few dollars down to 
the south, able to pay only half the 
price at that and promising to return 
with the rest. And he had gone into 
the General Store at the Corners 
earlier that night and tried to buy 
some grub on credit. So, by all the 
evidence, Murgo was a trail tramp 
and desperately in need of dinero. 
His sole defense had been that he 
hadn’t done it; that was all. 

Mandry, clearing his throat offi- 
ciously, faced his witness as he held 
up a money belt. “You recognize 
this, huh? You know whose it was?” 

The little breed nodded. “Belonged 
to Fentriss.” 

“He always wore it?” 

Leon Trap bobbed his head in as- 
sent. “He had it on the night the 
accused come in. He had opened up 
his shirt to git some fresh dinero from 
it just as the accused come in. The 
accused could see how much dinero 
was—” 

Everybody in the room jerked as 
Steel’s gavel pounded the bar top. 
“You don’t know- what the accused 
saw. You ain’t him,” he barked. 

Sheriff Mandry blinked, then 
cleared his throat to start off afresh. 
But jangle-nerved Cottonwood Steel 
had reached the breaking point. He 
had to get it over with. “By your 
testimoney,” he informed Trap, “you 
admit you were familiar with the fact 
the deceased wore a money belt—this 
belt. And-d—the fact that he carried 
a great deal of dinero in it.” 

Trap blinked and shifted in the 
chair, “Sure. I knew Sad Fentriss. 
He—” 

Cottonwood Steels bung starter 
chopped him off. “Sheriff, I don’t 
care for the way you have presented 
this case.” He rapped the 5 again 
as Mandry tried to lift his voice in 
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defense. 


“It borders on the ridicu- 
lous,” Steel went on harshly. “Be- 
cause the defendant was busted 
doesn’t necessarily mean he would 
kill to get money. If he had, would 
he have kept the dead man’s money 
belt in his possession as evidence he 
had committed the crime?” Š 

“Well—uh—now—” Mandry stam- 
mered, flushed-faced. 

Surprisingly, Trap spoke up. “The 
accused was mighty orey-eyed when 
he left my place. Mebbe he didn’t 
think what he was doing.” 


HERE was a moment of silence, 

Steel himself taken a-back at the 
way the little breed had rallied. Then 
Murgo’s calm voice cut in, “That’s a 
damned lie! I had one drink and 
then Fentriss started argufying with 
me!” 

Again the thunder of Steel’s gavel 
boomed through the room as the spec- 
tators shifted uneasily in the rear. 
“The prisoner will hold his peace.” 
But he noted mentally it was the first 
time the prisoner had protested, here- 
tofore content to sit with a cynical 
smile as the testimony piled up 
against him. “You! Did you see the 
prisoner stab the deceased?” He 
stabbed a long finger at Leon Trap. 

Trap shook his head. “Not ex- 
actly. But—well—he left right plumb 
after Fentriss did. And—” He 
hadn’t told this part of it before, 
“when I looked out the window, he 
was hurrying down the road after 
Fentriss.” 

Steel swallowed as he digested the 
unexpected evidence. “But you 
didn’t see him strike. .. .No-o. Every- 
thing in the case is surmised. Sher- 
iff, if he robbed the dead man, where 
is his dinero?” 

Mandry puffed out his chest. “It’s 
simple, Judge. He cached it some- 
wheres. Probably buried it up the 
road. He—” 

“But he kept the money belt found 
in his saddle bag, eh?” Steel twisted 
around to again jab a finger at Leon 
Trap. “Your testimony in this case 
is the pivotal point, and it seems to 
me as if you wished to see the prisoner 
convicted. How dependable your 
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*htestimony is is the crux of this case. 
Diğ you ever serve time in prisen?” 
The courtroom gasped at Steels 
lashing attack on the witness. Trap’s 
head dropped. Then he lifted it de- 
|fiantly and nodded. 
Fades hes | “Yes-sir. Over a gunfight. I 
Soast tocoast. + wounded a man and did time in Yuma 


no 
pportiinity in & : 
Se esos for it, Your Honor,” he said forth- 


rightly. 
C0..0wL70w mete | Cottonwood Steel himself was 
3 ; ‘taken aback. But he masked it. 
i gh School Course i “What,” he said slowly, “was the gun- 
-at aome fight over?” He didn’t know what 


hfs next move would be. Trap was 
k proving a harder witness to discredit 
or advancement A business ‘and industry aia socially. than he had expected. “Remember, if 
Eradaate, Siar your’ taining now. Free Bulletin on necessary, oe can held you—and 
== American School, Dpt: H26, Drexel at 58th, ona? trace back in the records!” 
L E 6° S (e) R E 4 Leen Trap paled slowly, hands 
f clutching at the sides of the witness 
alone > soothing z and paliativa relef for tes oon g | chair. “I—uh—well, the argument 
re. aurtace To eae dena nterferd with daily | was over a hoss. The other fella 
mle rire skroni “Nupe Dencker's Ho a [claimed I stole it. He—I—” 
ite trom pom enthusiastic UAS teel’s gavel slammed the bar. 
re TAL Steg ean. = nie California “The testimony of this witness is 
pepe otal Sior. eRe ie Rane. S| open to question on the grounds of 
LINCOLN AND INDIAN HEAD veracity. Sheriff Mandry, I must 
„PENNIES WANTED severely reprimand you for wasting 
the time o’ this court with such a 
flimsy case. Case dismissed on 
Tapen Boa Ornis ATEN 4000.007 Binet 3000.00, grounds of insufficient evidence. I 
Saai ang E E SE, SIDA’ Gotumbue 5, Ohio remand the prisoner to jail until I 
> can sign the papers officially freeing 
him! Court closed!” 
In stark gasping silence, he clam- 
bered down off the stool. Ignoring 
Cafferty who came forward with the 
usual bottle and glass, Cottonwood 
‘Steel picked up his sombrero and 
Stalked out. Men fell back on the 
wooden sidewalk as he shoved open 
; the batwings. And all talk fell off 
s It had, he knew, because 
GUARANTEED SOLID hey’d been discussing in shocked 
Pon — N LVER whispers the ending of the case. 
fore owt a 9179, Er Cottonwood Steel’s shoulders sagged 
o thie offer. a little as he turned up the road, be- 
mee cause he had let down the people who 
trol keem | believed in him. 
agi, Seat uee; But he knew how he was going to 
e Sy CS salve his ewn conscience in this af- 
fair. And it would be in gun- 


love to Bee ois he smoke.... 
a JAL CO, co., “arg ‘JET WAS dusk when Steel finally 


New York 17, N. Y; entered the jailhouse. The town 
102 was still stunned on his ruling in the 
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Murgo case, and Mandry kept avoid- 
ing his eyes as they talked in the 
sheriff’s office. Steel scrawled his 
name with a none-too-steady hand at 
the bottom of a paper attesting to the 
setting free of the prisoner. 

“Git his horse,” he ordered Mandry. 
“Then escort him to the west side of 
the town and tell him to keep going.” 
And Steel stalked out into the eve- 
ning, cutting down an alley beside 
the jailhouse to avoid the main road. 
He cocked an appraising eye at the 
bright silver of climbing moon. The 
dark blue sky was cloudless. Steel 
led his mare from a clump of cotton- 
woods and swung up and swung be- 
hind the main-street buildings toward 
the trail leading west out of Hoban 
Forks. 

When Mandry and a deputy rode 
up with the freed Murgo, Cotton- 
wood Steel was waiting up in the sec- 
ond-growth timber on the slope over 
the west trail. “All right, by some 
thing corresponding danged close to 
an act of Gawd, you’re free, Mister,” 
Mandry’s raspy voice floated up on 
the night. “And keep riding!” 

The freed hombre, Murgo, rose in 
the stirrups and swept off his trail- 
stained sombrero mockingly to the 
sheriff. Then he heeled the crowbait 
in the ribs and moved down the west 
trail. The sheriff spat into the alkali 
and turned back into town with his 
deputy. It was easy for Steel, up 
among the trees and paralleling the 
departing rider, to keep pace with the 
latter’s crowbait. Once or twice Steel 
palm-rubbed the Colts on his thighs. 
He would be using them soon, be- 
cause he intended to reverse the 
crooked sentence he had handed down 
in the courtroom. 


MILE and a half on, the trail 

dropped down into a wide shal- 
low hollow. Down in it, Murgo 
glanced off his shoulder, then cut 
the crowbait abruptly off the road 
and down a draw breaking to the 
south. He spurred the bare-ribbed 
animal on faster then, too. Surprised, 
Steel cut down the slope after him. 
Luck was in his favor. The wind 
was blowing steadily from the south, 
carrying sound from Murgo back to- 
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į ward him. Thus there would be little 
danger of the fugitive overhearing 
him. 

Midway down the little draw, 
there was a sharp bend, Ona hunch, 
Steel reined up and dropped off to 
take a looksee ahead. The hunch had 
been correct. Half a hundred yards 
around the bend, Murgo’s slim shad- 
UR OWN N SECURITY owy figure was twisted in the saddle 

t! Nored tap of his halted horse as he checked to 

“@ | see if he were being trailed. After a 
spell, he moved on, swinging the ani- 
mal into a gallop. When Steel re- 
turned to his mare, he thought he 
faintly caught the cloppity-clop of 
ee OK Cl pony. hoofs in his rear. But. there 
DUX CITY 5, IOWA] | was no time to check on that then. 
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——— < 
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the hunted man pushing southeast 
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iss to the man was as good as a convicted 

killer. Still, something restrained 
him. He moved on after Murgo. 

They passed the split butte near 

dried-up Branch Creek. The moon 

poked through briefly and the judge 
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tainment I plan and supervise as do the guests. 
Thanks to Lewis Training.” 


How | Stepped 
Into a BIG PAY Hotel Job 


W. Bradley Hall Becomes 
Hotel Manager Though With- 
out Hotel Experience. 


“When I enrolled in the Lewis School, I was a 
Railroad Conductor. Shortly afterwards I went 
to work in a Chicago thotel. Within 60 days I was 
made Superintendent of Service. Within a year 
I was earning 50% more than in my previous 
position. Later I became Manager of an lowa 
hotel, and recently took over the ‘Y’ cafe and 
am my own boss. I have made good, thank, te 
Lewis Spare-Time Home Study Training.” 


Step Into a Well-Paid Hotel Position 


Well-paid, 
substantial future await trained men and wom- 
en in the hotel and institutional field. Lewis 
graduates “making good” as managers, as- 
sistant managers, executive housekeepers, 
hostesses and in 55 other types of well-paid 
positions. Record breaking travel means great- 
er opportunities than ever. Previous experi- 
ence proved unnecessary in this business where 
you are not dropped because you are over 40. 
Lewis Training qualifies you at home in spare 
time. FREE book describes this fascinating 


important positions and a sound]field; explains how you are registered FREE 


of extra cost in Lewis National Placement 


Service. Mail coupon today! 

Pes sees seers sees eee eeaeeeeee8ee8 
W Lewis Hotel Training School 

E Room HA-2561 

E Washington 7, D. C, 

i Send me your Free Book. | want to know how to 
i a. for a well-paid position at home, in spare 
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Dangers Of 
Rectal Troubles 


PREE BOOK—Explains M Many Associated 
Sconditiens 


(Backache, 
nausea, eae 


he, praem 
soreness, stomach and intes- 
tinal coniditigyis are often caused by Piles, Fistu- 


dizziness, 


ld or Colon Broubles. 40-page FREE BOOK ex- 
plains the nature of these ailments. Write to- 
day—a posteard will do. Thornton & Miner @lin- 
ic, Suite €-214, 920 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_----,,Tr__—————————— 


“you are uli of the oa a 
dr don’t pity yourself, do 
out it! I broke the 


8 ing 
éltof alcohol and I can tell you 
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W. Dept. DA-14 
P. 0. Box 862, HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


Secret Indian Herb For 
ITCH SUFFERERS 


Not an Oil or Salve, un- 
detectable at all times. A 
tried, proven treatment 
used by us for generations, 


IMMEDIATE, 
POSITIVE 


RELIEF from any externally caused skin irritations 
on human or animal. Used for 


POISON IVY, POISON SUMAC, IMPETIGO, 
MANGE, BARBERS ITCH, INSECT BITES, etc, 


Send me $1.00 for my amazing secret treatment. 
Known to few white men. 
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Send for my great list of 
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the chief witness, Leon Trap, who 
had almost put his head in the noose. 
Steel’s teeth ground as he reined up, 
but there was no drumming of hoofs 
from ahead. The judge spurred 
ahead once more and swung to the 
south at the crossroads toward where 
he knew Trap’s mangy little place 
stood. 


E hitchrail was empty. But 
the faint light of a lantern inside 
sprayed out over the alkali band of 
the trail, Steel lit running as he 
dropped the reins, clutched at his 
weak side once, then hooked a Colts 
out as he pushed open the door of 
the cracked little dobie place. At the 
last instant, he contrelled himself 
and edged the dor open carefully. A 
killer like this Murgo would blast 
away on sight if he suspected he 
might be cornered. 
It was the yelling veice of Murgo 
over at the little bar that covered the 
sound of his entrance. A breed boy 


‘with a cast in one eye stood shaking 


his head stupidly as Murgo beat on 
the counter. 

“Your father’s here, I know!” he 
was insisting. “Tell that dirty cow- 


lard to come out an’ face me or—” 


Then he snapped up a gun and 
pointed it at the boy’s head, “Or Pll 
blew your skull apart!” 

Cottonwood Steel’s righthand 
weapon levelled. Now he would have 
no compunction about blasting a 
coyote like this between the shoulder 
blades. Now— Something moved in 
a dusky corner over to Steel’s right. 
It was a half-pint figure sliding 
along the side wall, a gun lifting up 
from beside his leg. Steel would 
have taken it for granted it was a 
customer seeking to save the stupid- 
faced boy. Then the wind swung the 
lamp hanging over the bar. And its 
rays splashed acros the beots of the 
man edging along the wall, revealing 
to the judge the crack across the toes 
of the left boot. 

That man had been one of the 
masked ones who’d paid him a visit 
last night! 

“Wait! Wait, Murgo!” And little 
obsequious Leon Trap bustled out 
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[Here's new amazing mouth comfort gh risking a single cent... enjoy that feeling of 
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At Your Druggist or Order Direct 
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NEW SECURITY PLAN from behind the curtain leading to 
the living quarters of the place. “Fer 
the lova Gawd, Murgo, I didn’t mean 

Saal EER 
"| The former prisoner’s voice snarled 
out coldly. “Didn’t what, you per- 
juring skunk? You lied your dirty 
mouth off at that trial! How the 
| hell I got off, I don’t know yet! But 
now I’m here to—” He jerked as the 
boy ducked past his father and dived 
into the back room. Outside a pony 
whickered. But it was in the rear, 
not out at the hitch rail where the 
judge had left his mare. 

“Por Dies!” half sobbed Trap. “I 
couldn’t help it, Murgo! They made 
me! Honest. They told me if I 
didn’t—” 

Understanding, half surmising, at 
last, Cottonwood Steel split his lips 
to yell to Murgo about the man 
creeping along the wall. But at the 
same instant, the curtain in the door- 
i | way to the rear was ripped aside. A 
man with a neckerchief mask stuck 
his head through over a pair of 
cocked Colts. Behind him Steel 
vaguely made out a burly figure. 
And he knew who they were as he 
saw the lantern light flicker over the 


CASH BENEFITS 
INCLUDE 


INDIVIDUAL or r FAMILY top half of the masked one’s face. 
Insure NOW, before it's too lotel Pro- UP fo Momentarily it revealed the thread of 
tect your savings against Hospital $2515.09 scar running over the bridge of his 


nose. It was the leader of the four 
who'd jumped him at his house last 
night. 

“All right, by Gawd, Murgo—” the 
masked one started. 


‘expense. Here's an amazing offer of 
‘safe, dependable coverage under 

merica’s most popular Hospitoliza- 
tion Plan.‘ Family or individual 
‘eligible. No Medical, Examination. 
When sickness or accident strikes, 
fyou may go to any Hospital in U. S. 
jor Canada under” any. Doctor's 
«are. YOUR EXPENSES” WILL BE 
PAID exactly as Policy 3 specifies. 
\WAR coverage included.The Com- 
pany under supervision of the 
insurance Dept. No agent will coll; 


r Hospit, 
Room wand and Bong 


HERE was the crash of a gun 

report thundering through the 
low-ceiled place. It was Steel’s gun 
that had spoken, and the leader, 
nicked in the right shoulder, swayed 
back against the side of the doorway 
a moment as he was about to trigger 
at Murgo. The latter was twisting 
as he dropped to his knees behind the 
outside of the bar counter. And his 
hogleg blasted twice at the man with 
the cracked boot coming along the 
wall. 

Their slugs bridged space, criss- 
crossing in mid-flight. But the little 
man’s bullets were high. He never 
got a chance to correct his aim as 
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NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
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and repair Electronic Equipment. In 
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DIO-ELECTRONICIAN, equipped with 
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Murgo’s bullet slammed inte his neck 
and pinned him momentarily against 
the wall, his own blood spattered. 
Steel was lunging forward as the 
leader and the thick-chested one be- 
hind him leaped out past the end of 
the bar to throw dewn on Murgo. 
Cottonwood Steel’s lips peeled back 
from his teeth as the second man 
sent a bullet whining past his head. 
But the first one, the pee was the 
one who had to be stop 

Steel’s weapons—he =. ripped out 
the second one—churned out lead tn 
a burst of flaming powder and gun- 
smoke. Those guns swept from right 
to left, the old experienced trigger 
slammer’s trick. And the leader 
buckled with a breken leg and two 
slugs in his belly. Steel flung him- 
self sideward, crashing over a chair. 
Then one weapon slammed out an-, 
other lethal pellet. And the burly 
one stumbled sideward screeching 
with the pain of a shattered shoulder, 
his guns clattering down in front of 
his boots. 

“Look out, Judge!” reared Murgo. 
And he came off his knees to hammer 
lead past Steel toward the front door. 
The fourth man had been coming in. 


there. He went to his knees in his 
tracks with a shattered knee. And 
then Murgo whirled to stretch 


across the bar and slam a gun barrel 
over Leon Trap’s head as the latter 
straightened with a double-barrelled 
shotgun. Trap’s squeak of terror as 
he saw the blow coming hung on the 
air over the waning roar of the gun- 
fire... . 


URGO threw another dipper of 

water into Trap’s face, then 
cuffed him once more with a back- 
hand blow. “You going te spill it, 
Rat, or do I have to split your skull?” 
Murgo demanded. 

Trap nodded, eyes twisting half 
out of his head. “Yes, yes,” he 
whined. “Awright, awright. They 
paid me, Black Joe Wherry and the 
other. Th-they said if I didn’t swear 
it was that way—that you killed 
Fentriss—they’d kill me anyway. 
Judge, you gotta have mercy. I 
didn’t mean—” 

Grim-faced Cottonweod Steel turned 


Cartridges for Judge Steel 


away with a grimace of disgust. 
Then he realized. The name. Black 
Joe Wherry, the cousin of the late 
Yucca Kid. The burly gent and the 
one who'd tried to jump them from 
the front door were seated, adorned 
with the manacles Steel had pro- 
duced. Steel dropped down beside 
the prone leader, The man was un- 
conscious, only twitching slightly. 
Steel stripped the neckerchief mask 
from the man’s face. And he recog- 
nized him with the protruding un- 
shaven jaw and the small vicious 
mouth. It was Black Joe Wherry 
all right. 

Steel looked up at young Murgo. 
“But I—I don’t understand... .”. 

Murgo sleeved at a smudge of 
powder grime on his cheek, grinning 
faintly. “I’m from Fargo Hill, Judge. 
My pop owned the bank there that 
the Yucca Kid looted before he died. 
I reckon, on his death-bed, he was 
stricken with remorse. Anyways, he 
wrote Pop a letter telling where he’d 
hid the dinero from the bank.” 

Steel nodded, remembering the let- 
ters the dying man had given him. 

“So I hit the trail to recapture the 
money, Judge. These coyotes of the 
Kid’s old bunch got wind of it some- 
how. They didn’t know where it was 
cached, And they picked up my trail.” 


Q EEL had risen again and stood 
frowning. “But why didn’t you 
say that at the trial? We could have 
checked back to Fargo Hill and—” 
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fered for a lifetime and tried everything you 
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acter? This NEW amazing sci- 
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Lemon Juice Recipe 
Checks Rheumatic 
Pain Quickly 


If you suffer from rheumatic, arthritis or neuritis 
pain, try this simple inexpensive home recipe that 
thousands ere using. Get a package of Ru-Ex Oom- 
pound, a two-week supply, today. Mix it with a quart 
of water, add the juice of 4 lemons, It’s easy. No 
trouble at all’ and pleasant. You need only 3 table- 
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If the pains do not quickly leave and if you do not feel 
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"You Must Have Spent 
Years on Shorthand” 
"No, | learned in 6 WEEKS!" 


ER employer laughed. ‘‘Surely you don’t expect më te bə- 

lieve that you gained your present speed and accuracy in 

only six weeks. Why—a great many of our stenographers 

have studied shorthand for ten months or a year or more and 
still they don’t do any better than you.’’ 

“Shorthand written with symbols takes many months to learn, Mr. 
Walters. Speedwriting uses the ABC's, which makes learning 10 
simple . . .” 

-“‘Speedwriting? What’s that?” 

For answer the girl handed the big business man her notebook. 


“Why this is Tiaria a Miss Baker, 
Easy Shorthand | 1t is in simple ABC's! 


for Adults “Yes, surely. That's how I learned it 

so quickly, Anyone can learn Speedwriting. 

for Office Dictation | There are only à few easy rules. There are 
Lecture Notes no or curves; every ‘character’ 

Field Notes use is a letter you already know—one iat 


your hand nei no special training to 


make.’ 

“Well, that’s the most remarkable thing 
T ever heard of. I could use that myself at 
board meetings and a r places. 
You can write it rapidly, too!” 

“One boy I know who studied Speedwrit- 
ing in his own home took dictation at the 
rate of 106 words a minute after only 15 
hours of study.” 


for a Job in WEEKS 
Months—Learn at HOME! 


Reading Notes 
Telephone Notes 
Minutes of Meetings 
Personal Memos 
Drafts of Letters 
Outlines of Speeches 
Private Reminders 
and a thousand other 
time-saving uses. 
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Used in Civil-Service and Sending 
Corporations, from Coast to Coast 


SURPRISINGLY LOW COST 
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Real Western 


(Continued From Page 111) 


Young Murgo shook his head. “My 
pop’s dead, Judge—shot himself when 
he was accused of being in cahoots 
with the Kid. It busted his heart. 
My name’s pretty black back there— 
or will be till I return with the bank 
funds.” 

He went on to explain in more de- 
tail. Cannily he had memorized the 
map of the cache the Yucca Kid had 
sent with his letter, then destroyed it. 
Black Joe Wherry and his gun pards 
hadn’t dared to kill him because then 
they would have lost all chance of lo- 
cating the cache themselves. 

“So they finally framed me with 
Fentriss’ killing. It was Joe Wherry 
himself—I guess—who put out 
Fentriss’ light. Then one of ’em 
came to me in the jailhouse and prom- 
ised they’d git me out if Pd tell 
where the dinero was cached. They 
figured the threat of being hung ’d 
crack me, I reckon.” 

Steel saw it all in clear perspective 
then. When young Murgo had re- 
fused to make a deal with them, 
chancing the noose, they had jumped 
him, the judge, to keep the prisoner 
from being executed. Steel began to 
chuckle. He hadn’t violated the faith 
of those folks in him after all. He 
had simply exonerated an innocent 
man. 

Murgo reached across the bar for a 
bottle. “Judge, the thing I can’t fig- 
ure is how you knew I was inno- 
cent?” 3 

Judge Cottonwood Steel blew 
gently at the smoke eddying still 
from one of his hoglegs. “Reckon I 
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